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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 


OF AMERICA, 


Summer Session Begins July 2. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


. { William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 
Examiners Ibert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. 
Dudley, 


Albert 


Buck, /¥es omy 
Ross Parsons, | 7ce- President 

larry Rowe Shelley, 2d lice Pre ident 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department 
Frederick C. Packard, Principal Operatic Dept 
John C Griggs, Ph.D., Musical Director 

nee Dey the 
of Centrs al P ark increases 


schoo 


Resice artment to 
imme ate vicinity 
veness asa m 


address 


rmat 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


} er infe 





| Professional Cards. 








Professional Cards payable strictly in advance, 








Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 


i Opera ¢ oO 
, New York 


Prima Donna Gustav Hinrich’s Gran 
Washington Address, 47 E ast Zist St 


GEORGE SWEET, 
CONCERT. 


OPERA, ORATORIO, 


487 5th Avenue, New York 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 





sic Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 


New York. 


STUDIO: & Mu 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 


BASSO, 


rio and Vocal Instruction 


New Y 


UOrato 
15 East I7th Street, 


Concert, 
Studio, 


MONSIEUR HEN IRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso 


First Prize of the 


ork 





Lessons 
speaks 
165 


Paris Conservatoire 
in Piano Playing and Theory M. Falcke 
English, German and Spanish Address, 
Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 





1146 Park Avenue, near 9Ist Street, New York, 


Mr. FRITZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist. 


Coe be secured for Concerts, Musicales and a 








limited number of Pupils this season. Apply for 
Dates, Terms, &c.,to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York 

Mr. C. W HI’ rFNEY COOMBS, 

Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and 
Organ. Hours at Residence ( }) West 55th Street 
12 to 1, Stud dkny > 20th Street (Church of 
the Holy Comn in , New York 


Mr. HARRY “PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


atorio and Vo 
513 West Erd 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Hardman Hail, 
New York 
ORTON BRADLEY, M.A 


AND SOLO PIANIST 





Concert, Or 
Stuck 


Ave , near § 


5th Avenue and 19th St., 


CONDUCTOR 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
tic répertoire For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
Analysis and 


In Harmony, Composition, 


Theory of Interpretation 
A. J. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musical 
Analysis, Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony’ 
(from the composer's ry , “Music as a 


ock Box 976, CHICAGO 


LACHMUND, 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
1 Lectures 


Language, &< 


Mr. CARL V. 


Professor at the 
for Piano, Theory an¢ 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, 


New York, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


<TR . . Tt 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor, 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
rano would accept the direction of a choral society. 

823 East 14th Street, New York. 











Mme. CLARA POOL E-KING, 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The a 
1 Park avenue, 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Concert, Oratorio and O 
101 West 86th Street, } 


New York. 





era. Vocal 


yew York. 


Baritone 
Culture. 





ADOLF 


CONCERT 


G LOSE, 
* PIANIST—TEZ 
51 East 67th Street 


ACHER, 
, New York. 


M. IS SIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Teac x 
de Chateaudun, 








x October 1 
Paris, France 


Resumed 
Address, 1 Rue 


PHILIPP ROTH, 





Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “ Violoncello School,’’ published 
by Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils. 

844 Liidzow Str., 


Berlin, Germany. 


AMY FAY, 
Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 


DEPPE METHOD. 
83 West Zist Street, New York. 


CHAS. HE RBERT CLARKE, 
Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) 
rof Music at Madison Avenue M. E 

rio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

io, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


LABLACHE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
For terms address New York Conservatory of 
Music, 112 East 18th Street, New York 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


and 
Church 





MME. 







No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 


of Vocal 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the English language in 
ng. Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio : 26 East 23d Street, New York. 
EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO 


and Dramatic Art 


Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 

Delle Sedie, 

Lyric 


Mrs. 


of Paris. 
Declamation, 


Pupil of Signor E. 


Teacher of Singing and 
Vocal and Physical Development. 

Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 


Studio: 


NES MIERSCH, 
MIERSCH, 


Violin and ’Cello Virtuosos, 
also a limited 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 





JOHAN 
PAUL 


Willaccept Concert Engagements ; 


number of pupils). Address, 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 








GUSTAV L. BECKER 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
1402 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor, 
19 East 14th Street, New York. 
WALTER KAUFMANN 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative of 
LAMPERTI, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Ognotz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club. 


Residence : 408 South 18th Street, P hiladelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER 


William 


Specially recommended by Shake- 


spere. London 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint. 1P. 
» 3PM 2 BO West 50th Street, New Yok. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 








STUDIO; 


VOCAL 





| GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


Opera A SPECIALTY. 


124 East 23d St., New York City. 


WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 











Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 


MME. “JUL I, A AR: AMENTIL 
SOPRANO. 


Vocal Instruction 
New York 


Concerts, Orato 
Address 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


ember 15 care of THE MUSICAL 
New York. 


rios, Operas, 
145 West 82d Street, 





Address from De 
COURIER, 19 Union Square, 


WM. H. RIEGER, 

TENOR—ORATORIO 

18 East 22d Street, 

Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 


71 East 52d Street, 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 


AND CONCERT, 
New York. 


New York. 





the Voice 123 West 39th Street, New York. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. 


America’s recognized authority on Lampert. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 

Pupils prominent every where. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. 12 West 60th Street, New York 

Brooklyn Studio, 154 Montague St., Wednesdays. 


W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 

CONCERT ORGANIST, 
receive engagements for Recitals, Organ 
&c., and is prepared to accept pupils 
Accompanist 


FOUNDED 1880. 





Will 
Openings, : 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. 


for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialty. For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. Wm. E. Mac 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, New York. 
ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—RoOles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO,— Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 

CONCERT.— Suitable répertoire formed, display 


ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 





Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 


familiar with the language. 


78 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
V Kettenbrtickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria 
WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer. 
169 East 69th Street. 


Stndio: 
1lto3 P.M. 











Home Studio: 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York. 


| PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Acc ompaniments a specialty. 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music H Hall. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, Barirtoneg, 


Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies 


Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
_{ Tuesdays and Saturdays. ) 


BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Barth, 
. Mills, 














CARL a 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B 
engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Berlin High 
Will receive 


New York, 








Mr. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
Mason's Touch and Technic 


Studio: Carnegie aslo Hall, New York 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone, 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 

Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 

Studios: Morristown, N. J., and at Lauter’s, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, 








New York 


CLAREN NCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 


Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France. 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c., 
Solo Pianist. 
soard per year, $250. 
Terrace, Regent's 
London, England 





19 Portland Park, N. W., 


FRANK ELMORE, 


Baritone Vocalist, 


alist and Teacher of the Art of Sing- 
12 East 15th Street, New York. 


Voice Speci 
ing. 
CONRAD WIRTZ, 

Pianist and Teacher, 

Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory. 

Private Studio: 190 W. 134th Street, New York. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 


forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2. 


1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 

152 Tremont Street, Boston. 

Chickering Hail Building. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 


Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
zessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 


MME. 








Moe. FLORENZA pb’ARONA, 


Lampert! AuTuority (Elder). 
Eleven years student (certificated) and Prima 


Donna of the principal opera houses of the world. 
Instruction from foundation to stage Hours 
arranged for Professionals and Teachers, 

124 East 44th Street, New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, —— 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
power. Pamphlet mailed on application. 
4125 West 22d Street, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 
Church Festivals, Oratorio, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


Address Studio, 639 Lexington Avenue until June 1. 
Address care Monroe & Co., Bankers, Rue de Pois- 
son, Paris, until September 

















The Virgil 





“ee 


the 
me 
the 


corr 





and 
it is 


“ The most.asefu! and complete ally of the piano 


{a existence,” 


Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





‘* The Pracrice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.’ 


LLL LLL LL LLL LAAN 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege 
and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


Practice Clavier, 


quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 


‘I’ ra 


E MUSICAL COURIER 





_ 3 








aan 


Dear Sir—I have been much pleased with 
PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
technical part of piano practice.” 
Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





The principles of touch involved are entirely 
ect and meet my full approbation. For ac- 


endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
excellent.” 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


WILLIAM MASON. 


of purchase, Send for rental purchase plan 





Professional Cards. 


SUMMER STUDY. 
EDMUND J. MYER. 
At Round Lake, N. Y, 
During July and August Send for circular giving 
particulars 
Address, 36 East 2rd Street, New York 


MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 

Dictation. Private or class instruction. 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York 








CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


124 East 44th Street, New York 
ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 
ALBERI G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 8d Street. New York. 


AGNES THOMSON, 
SOPRANO. 


JAMES F. THOMSON, 


BARITONE. 








Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


JAMES SINCLAIR BRADFORD, MANAGER, 
174 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
Sano ror CATALOGUE. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
CALVIN B. CADY, . . Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, . Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
S.E.JACOBSOHN, ... Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, . Harmony, &c. 





Estabiished in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time, 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
Vocal 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 33th Street, New York. 


CONGERT DIRECTION. — 
Agency Founded HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin : m Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


INSTRUCTION, 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno.d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues, 


Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Scheel). 
DRBSDAN, GEHRMANYT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. $8 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr.Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prot. Schmole, Sherwood. Tyson-Wo!f, Mus, 
Doe,.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director HUpner, Organist Janssen ; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitemacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul, von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish Ful! courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning of September Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tux Musica. Courier and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ. Director. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL ravttc rertorman 
E Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation ot Teachers, Pianist’s Harmony Course. 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, DIRECTOR. 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed, 








COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINZ. 


Toa CONSERVATORY OF' MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR, WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) ; 
second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

_ The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is a'soa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers, 
Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello c ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH.SCHARWENEA. 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Gensz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz. Dr. Jed- 
litzka, Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin); Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stock- 
hausen method and history of music). 

Applications can be made with Prof. Gensz daily, from 1: to 12. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. 
Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon {rem 4 to 6 at Potsdamerstrasse 35- 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


R. SINGEWALD 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordeons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE. 











DRESDEN, 
3 GERMANY, 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Blocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign es, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


BRB. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable infor i will be sent Freg on 
application. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in, 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Bast Righth St., Rast River, 








Successors to CORNETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers of 
e UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Office, 449-455 West 41st S¢. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 





Factory, 525-531 West 24th St. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE I tu ical Stri i 
si epecgelaata N : 157 Bi 161 Ww Bi a t 
os. é 1 rect, 

PLAYING. See wala 





297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 
be sentto 
Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 


Berit W., Am CARissap 1g. 





N. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


Original Publisher of BRAHMS and 
Dvorak’s Works. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


arranged for Piano, four hands (only ~~ =e Edition), 
are now to be had in one volume at the ldw price of 





$2.50, 


or singly at 75¢. each. Will be sent, postage free, upon 
receipt of amount by money order. 

he cost of these Symphonies in the Americaa 
Reprint Edition is $s. 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 





AS DEUTSCHE LIED"’ (The Ger- 


| man Song) four books (containing 107 songs) at 756. 





NEW YORE. 





Address, 25 Union Square. New York City. 


| each. 











+ 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














FARIBAULIT, 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0.: 5 


MINN. 


MAN UFACTU RERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR FOR CATALOGUE. 





Mahogany Véneers are our specialty, We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 





shaved. 
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J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 
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World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
t#~ The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | ss 
States and Canada, 26 Warren St., New York 
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Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave., NEW YORK. 
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Martin Piano Trucks, 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 


OMANDLEE @& 2 MACAULEY, For catalogues and prices address 
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STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 
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Qualities and Ex- 


0 PIANOS 
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PIANOS. 
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UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 














NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
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A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
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MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PIANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements. 








First Award—London Exposition, 1884. 

The Piano Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction. 











S.S. STEWART, «"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 
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f PATENTED. 
Play Thousands of Tunes by means y 
of Indestructible Metallic Disks. J — #INA is the first and only Music 
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Purity & Volume of Tone Unequalled- States. 
jas = The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
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The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
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= attachment 
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Upright Piano Actions, 
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mw ALL cube 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 
compositions. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
handling the SYMPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 
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solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public 
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CONCERT DIRECTION. EDWIN ASHDOWN 
(LIMITED), | 
DANIEL MAYER, 


| MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
LONDON, . ENGLAND, 


Publishers of the Celebrated Asupoww Epition. 

SOLE AGENT FOR 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 

§P™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


Srumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 


Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- DAVENPORT & TRE ACY, 


Piano Plates 
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PIANO HARDWARE, 
| Avenue D and 11th Street, 
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Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 
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Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
Western Representatives: 
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Eastern Representatives: 
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PIANOS. 


SOHMER «& CoO.,., 


spelling) that the purchaser 
a genuine “ SoOHMER PIANO.” 


We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Prano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 







dealers or agents. 


respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 


Every genuine “SoumMer Piano’ 
stamped upon the sounding board : 


may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
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Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO.. 


ExXartford, Conn. 






DIAMOND 






First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, '91 and ’g2. 
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187 N. Water St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


New York. 









57 LITTLE WEST 12Tn STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 13TH STREET, 
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PARIS GRAND OPERA. 
URING the year 1893 the Grand Opéra gave 208 
performances, namely : 


D 


Subscription (Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays).............e00- 
BatusGays, ...ccsccccccecesces 

Os ica nceicccscovenscccessvess 
July 11 
Extraordinary, October 23........ 
Matinée, Shrove Twesday.....sccccccccccccccescerccsoceccesccccceses 1 


Free performance, 


Twenty-five operas were performed: Wagner (2 
works), 60 times ; Saint-Saéns (1), 35 times ; Vidal (1), 
29 times; Meyerbeer (4), 21 times; Reyer (2), 23 
times; Gounod (2), 15 times; Halévy (1), 9 times; 
Maréchal (1), 9 times; Fournier (1), 8 times; Verdi 


(2), 7 times; Donizetti (1), 7 times; Massenet (1), 6 
times; Rossini (1), 3 times; Délibes (2), 3 times; 


Chabrier (1), twice; Ambroise Thomas (1), once. Re- 
ceipts for the year, 3,296,474 frs., an increase over 
1892 of 131,727 frs. The best month was May, with 
326,494 frs.; the worst, August, with 201,386 frs. 





PAUR MUST GO. 

E print the above caption with the express pur- 
W pose of lacerating the breast of Benny the 
Woolf. He is having an editorial fit every week, and 
we believe in fits of this sort, for they purge the in- 
tellectual system. Unfortunately for Benny, Ibsen's 
‘‘Ghosts” was played in Boston, and the wretched 
man had read in THE MusiICAL CouRIER the very day 
of the performance of this masterpiece of modern 
dramatic literature that Paur must go. The com- 
bined effect of Ibsen and the announcement proved 
too much for his spleen, so he had two fits. During 
the progress of the second the music critic of the 
Boston ‘‘Courier” entered, and feeling that his duty 
as the tail of a kite was imitation—that sincerest 
form of flattery—he presumably had a fit also. But 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


NOTICE. 


> ~ 


‘¢The Musical Courier ’’ will publish 
a large European Edition during the 
coming summer. Particulars will be 
given later. 





Paur must go, beloved colleague, and mayhap before 
your new double concerto for Shofar, jewsharp and 
orchestra is performed. Poor man, ‘‘ Die Walkiire” 
and Ibsen’s ‘‘ Ghosts,” and allin a few days! The 
demand for Mellin’s infant food must have been 
enormous in your-office that fateful week. 





GERMAN OPERA IN CHICAGO. 
HE Chicago ‘* Herald” of last Thursday publishes 
one of the ordinary and exceedingly common- 
place articles opposing German operain this country, 
and virtually accuses its own constituency of ignor- 
ance by attempting to commit the people of Chicago 
against any possible project in that city looking 
toward German opera there. Itis the usual Wagner- 
phobia, with all the symptoms of stupidity and ar- 
rogance that go with ff. 

This paper has had an office in Chicago for more 
than eight years past, and is in close contact with the 
musical elements of that virile community, and thou- 
sands of copies of THE MUSICAL COURIER are read in 
that city every week, and we protest against the as- 
sumption that a narrow, provincial spirit prevails 
there against German opera or any modern school 
of music. The musical people of Chicago are just as 
susceptible of the latter day influences of music as 
they are to the classics, and they are intelligent 
enough at least to be willing to listen and then to de- 
cide for themselves, instead of remaining deaf to new 
works, as the ‘‘ Herald ” would wish them to be. 

German opera will be given next season in Chicago, 
and crowds of people will listen to the performances 
and come away convinced that there is more than one 
school of opera worthy of ‘study and serious contem- 
plation. All the efforts of the paleontological speci- 
mens will be found to be useless against the natural 
desire of the human race to make progress in art and 
science, and if there is anyone progressive com- 
munity it is Chicago. Hence, all hail to German 
opera in Chicago next season ! 





“LA NAVARRAISE.” 

R. MASSENET’S new opera, ‘‘ La Navarraise,” 
M says the London “ Figaro,” specially written 
for Sir Augustus Harris’ coming opera season and for 
Mrs. Calvé as prima donna, has now been delivered 
to Sir A. Harris, and as there have been several con- 
tradictory accounts of it a description will be of 
It is in two acts, and the poem is by 
Messrs. Claretie and Gain. The scene is laid in the 
last Carlist war, and after a few bars from the 
orchestra the curtain rises upon a market place in a 
village near Bilbao. There is a barricade with a 
cannon, wounded soldiers pass to and fro, and the 
women pray before the statue of the Madonna. As 
the trumpet sounds and the roar of the cannon is 
heard the women rise from their knees. During the 
whole of this time the orchestral prelude continues. 

The plot is speedily developed. ‘‘ Anita,” a pretty 
girl, a native of Pampeluna (where by the way 
Sarasate was born), is searching among the soldiers 
just returned from the conflict with the Carlists for 
her lover, the ‘‘Sergeant Araquil.”” She addresses 
one man after another for tidings, and is almost giv- 
ing up hope when the sergeant enters unhurt. Here 
there is a delicious love duet, in Mr. Massenet’s best 
style, working up to a passionate climax at the words, 
‘‘Encore, encore, je “aime.” Their love has yet to 
be explained to the swain’s father, ‘‘Remigio,” a 
wealthy farmer, who scouts the idea of his son mar- 
rying the unknown girl—who indeed has not even a 
name, she being known as the Navarraise. Her ap- 
peal is useless. She shall not marry his son, until 
she brings a dot equal to his—2,000 douros. ‘‘ Dot 
for dot; adieu!” he brusquely says. The girl is in 
an almost desperate state when she overhears the 
officer, ‘‘Garrido,” incensed at the death of his 
brother officers, declaring what he would give for the 
life of the Carlist chief, ‘‘Zuccaraga.” Wildly the 
young girl exclaims, ‘‘The dot! the dot!” and de- 
clares that for 2,000 douros the officer shall be 
avenged. 

At the close of the act one of his comrades tells 


interest. 
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‘‘Araquil” how his beloved ‘‘ Anita” has been seen 
going toward the Carlist camp, demanding an inter- 


view with the profligate chief, ‘‘Zuccaraga.” Here 
it will be perceived we have something like the story 
of Judith and Holofernes over again. A lengthy noc- 
turne for orchestra divides the first from the brief 
second act, which opens with a dramatic scene, in 
which the young girl informs the officer she has 
killed his enemy and demands the reward, which she 
receives. 

The opera, however, ends tragically. ‘‘ Araquil” 
has been too near the Carlist lines, endeavoring to 
save “Anita” from the fate he fears is in store 
for her, and he is wounded. The scene is a very 
powerful one, in which the dying man covers her 
with reproaches, and she, conscious of her innocence, 
utters exclamations of surprise. Her courage has, 
however, been in vain, and her lover falls dead at her 
feet, the heroine being taken from the scene a raving 
lunatic. How admirably this part will suit so mag- 
nificent an actress as Mrs. Calvé may be imagined. 





EMILIO PIZZ1. 


E reproduce this week an excellent likeness of 
Mr. Emilio Pizzi, the talented young Italian 
composer, whose work is steadily improving, and 
whose future is unquestionably a promising one. 
Pizzi belongs to the younger Italian school, and was 
a fellow student with Mascagni and Leoncavallo 
under Ponchielli. He surpasses both these composers 
in orchestral finesse and general refinement. Pizzi 
was born at Verona, Italy, in 1862. 

At fifteen he obtained the first graduating diploma 
for piano, and at seventeen that for organ. He 
studied at the Royal Conservatory of Milan, under 
the direction of Bazzini and Ponchielli, graduating in 
1884 with the highest awards. In 1885 he obtained 
the first prize at the opera Concours in Milan fora 
one act opera, ‘‘ Lina;” in 1887 he gained the first and 
second prizes in Florence fortwo string quartets ; and 
in 1889, at Bologna, he won the highest prize (5,000 
frs.) awarded to any composer in Italy, for his grand 
opera, ‘‘ William Ratcliff,” based on Heine’s poem. 
In this competition the judges were Boito, Martucci, 
Bottesini, and other eminent composers. This opera 
was performed also with great success at the ‘‘Com- 
unale "in Bologna in the same year. 

Pizzi’s latest work is the setting of a libretto by C. 
A. Byrne called ‘‘ Gabriella.” It was written to order 
for Adelina Patti, and was produced in this city at 
Music Hall shortly before she sailed. It was re- 
viewed in full few weeks ago in THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER. Mr. Pizzi is at present in Europe, and may 
remain there next winter. He has a musical imagi- 
nation of much sensibility, plenty of technical skill, 
and he will soon surely be heard from again. 


a 





POPULARITY OF WAGNERIAN OPERA. 
CHICAGO, April 11. 
Editor of the Herald 





The “Herald says: ‘‘The distinctively Wagnerian opera failed 
conspicuously in this country, as it has everywhere except in Bay 
reuth.” Is the writer of this statement aware of the fact that during 
the last season of German opera in New York the receipts on the 


Wagner nights averaged $750 more than the 
I'he reasons for changing to Italian opera must be sought for else- 
where than in the returns from the box office—namely, in the whims 
of the stockholders, who cared nothing at all for the performance, 
Again, does he know 


non-Wagner nights 


but who merely went as toa social “ function.” 
that inGermany alone (exclusive of Bayreuth) tl 
formances during the season of 1891-2, and that d 






re were 850 per- 


rt 





he season of 


‘and “ Lohen 








1892-3 there were 1,047? while in Paris “ Die Walktire’ 

grin’ have attracted the largest houses at the Grand Opera (I have 
forgotten the figures for the latter and donot havethem athand). Also 
only two or three weeks ago performances were given of ** Die Walk 
tire’ in Carnegie Music Hall, New York, to houses so full that people 
had to beturned away. I am not an “exclusive "’ Wagnerian, but 
facts are facts. It would scarcely be possible for works which were 
“conspicuous failures’ elsewhere to succeed in drawing hearers 
from all parts of the world to a little provincial town in Southern 
Germany; now candidly, would it? W. H. HuMISTON. 


reproduce this letter, as it reflects such good, 
common sense on the subject that it is worth 
The 


W* 


more dissemination among musical people. 
men and women who continue to say or publish that 
Wagner's operas are failures are incurables and no 
further attention need be paid to them at this ‘‘ stage 
ofthe game.” The truth is that most of them have 
not heard Wagnerian opera; they may have heard 
one or two, once or twice, or a few early operas, or 
excerpts or concert performances, but no one who 
has ever heard Wagner opera in its true sense and in 
the meaning of the terms; no one who has madea 
study of the music dramas or attended their per- 
formances would say that they are failures. 
According to the meaning of the terms the Wagner 
music drama needs complete mise en scéne, dramatis 
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yersone, orchestra and ensemble 
I 


j 


All these adjuncts | 


of the works must operate in harmony, and there are | 
not many persons in this country who have attended | 


Wagner performances coming under the above defini- 
tion—certainly very few in Chicago. Hence the 
writer of the expression commented upon by Mr. 
Humiston is one of those unfortunate individuals who 
has not only not heard a complete Wagner perform- 
ance, 
that he is an incurable. 
him, and no further attention will do him any good 
unless it be to make him harmless with his poisoned 
pen 

Shakespeare was a failure with a great many peo- 
ple in his day ; 
so was Darwin; so is Richard Wagner. 
all amount to after all? 
not felt by all minds equally, because some are not 
equaltoit. They cannot understand it. To preach 
h individuals is useless, for they are fiot en- 


it 


to sucn 

lowed with receptive qualities that act independently 
of their inherited defective mental vision, which is 
blique, just as their hearing is defective ; but they 
annot help it. It makes them what they are, and 
among other things they are amusing. We really 


could not get along very well without the men and | 
| ‘ Tannhauser,’ ‘ Walkiire,’ ‘Stegfried’ and ‘ Meister- 


the women who tell us that Wagner is a failure. 





MR. SEIDL WITHDRAWS. 


HE history of the past week, as regards German 
7 opera plans, has been a busy and yet an unsatis- 
factory one. A week ago Mr. Seidl and Mr. Dam- 
rosch were in the field with two companies; to-day 
Mr. Damrosch is master of the situation, for Mr. Seidl 
has withdrawn altogether. Mr. William Steinway, 
believing that a coalition of interests would result in 
something permanent, bestirred himself actively, 
and finally succeeded in bringing together Mr. Dam- 
rosch and Mr. Seidl at the Liederkranz Club. There 
the situation was carefully considered, and a program 
was mapped out which would give us a season of 
opera in German in the fall, and a supplementary 
season in the spring. 

Not only was Wagner to be sung, but also the 
works of Massenet, Rubinstein, Berlioz, Saint-Saéns 
and compositions of the later French school. Alvary, 
Rothmuehl, tenors ; Termina, the soprano ; Sommer, 
the baritone, and other capable people were to be en- 
gaged. There was to a genuine pooling of issues 
and Mr. Steinway said that the two leaders had about 
$50,000 between them. But fate ordained that mat- 
ters should not be settled this basis. When it 
came to the distribution of the operas to be conducted 


on 


there was a hitch. 

The three men met at the Liederkranz on Wednes- 
iy night and talked the matter over for several 
hours. At first everything was harmony. Both the 
leaders saw the force of Mr. Steinway’s arguments 
against two rival opera organizations. The result 
would be inevitable failure for both. So they agreed 
to unite. Mr. Damrosch wanted to give only a short 
season of German opera before the beginning of the 
Italian and French season. Mr. Seidl wanted to make 
a tour of the country, in addition, and then give an- 
other short season in New York in the spring. 

Mr. Steinway and Mr. Damrosch tried to show him 
that there were not enough other cities in the country 
that could support German opera to carry a company 
through the winter, and also that the best German 
artists could be secured for only two months, Mr. 


idl yielded this point, and agreed to the short sea- 


j 


Ge 


se 
son 

Then the question arose about the orchestra. 
Which leader’s orchestra should be employed? It 
was agreed that the best musicians should be se- 
Then came the fatal question of 
artistic leadership in the plan. In regard to this no 
definite agreement could be reached. After a long 
discussion the difficulty was left for future decision. 
Mr. Steinway believed when he went home that it 
would still be possible to arrange everything ami- 
cably, and that all would be right inthe end. But 
early Thursday morning Mr. Seidl came to see him. 

Mr. Seidl said that he had been thinking of the ar- 


lected from both. 


but whose innate prejudice is so deeply rooted | 


The disease is chronic with | lowing statement of his present position: ‘‘ At the 


go at once to the Catskills and stay there till the time 
for him to begin his concert season at Brighton 
Beach, 

Mr. Steinway tried to induce Mr. Seidl to recon- 
sider or modify his decision, but in vain. Mr. Stein- 


| way then wrote to Mr. Damrosch, who at once called 


so was Beethoven; so was Berlioz; | 
What does | 
The impress of genius is | 
| cal one and more conducive to artistic results than 





rangement all night. He had considered every point, | 


and he had come to a decision from which nothing 
should move him. He believed that if the scheme 
were tried with two artistic heads there would surely 
be disagreement and trouble, and he had therefore 


| which operas in his opinion I should conduct. 


on him, and was told that he must go on with the 
plans alone. 
- Mr. Damrosch yesterday prepared for us the fol- 


request of Mr. William Steinway, a mutual friend of 
Mr. Seidl and myself, I was glad to meet Mr. Seidl 
last night to discuss plans for co-operation on an 
equitable basis during my proposed scheme of Ger- 
man operanext autumn. I tried to prove to Mr. Seidl 


that my scheme of a short season of Wagner opera | 


in New York, Boston and Philadelphia was a practi- 


his scheme of a six months’ season of German opera, 
which would necessitate touring in the country with 
a necessarily expensive company for thirteen weeks, 
during the French and Italian season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

‘‘I made him the following offer: He was to con- 
duct ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Rheingold,’ Gétterdammerung’ 
and ‘Tristan and Isolde,’ and I would undertake 


singer.’ I offered him absolute artistic control over 
all the operas that he was to conduct. This seemed 
to me to be a more than fair arrangement, as the 
whole scheme and its responsibilities were mine, I 
having been first in the field to suggest a practical 
plan of operation, which I had already carried out in 
so far that I had secured the refusal of the Metro- 
politan Opera House and the necessary funds to put 
the scheme ona sound financial basis. 

‘*Mr. Seidl promised to consider the matter, and I 
am very sorry to hear that he does not feel inclined 
to enter into my plans on this basis. I shall go 
abroad next week to engage the greatest Wagner 
singers that it is possible to secure, and within a 
month from to-day I expect to have all necessary 
arrangements completed.” 

Mr. Seidl’s side of the question is embodied in the 
following letter to us: 

Editors The Musical Courier: 

Withinterest Ihave read what the newspapers (‘‘ World,” 
‘*Sun,” ‘* Times”) had to say to-day about the opera ques- 
tion in New York. I could not get the ‘‘ Herald” and 
‘* Tribune ” and the ‘‘ Staats-Zeitung” made no reference 
to the matter. It seems necessary that I should offer a few 
remarks in order to make plain the point of view which I 
occupy in the matter. Very naturally, it was impossible 
for Mr. Steinway to tell the reporters everything that took 
place in the conference, but the public is entitled to know 
some things that are essential, in my view of the case. 

It is my aim to give stability, in a sense, to German as 
well as French operas. It cannot be denied that there is a 
longing and a justification for such a consummation. 
Whether or not such an aim is to be reached by arranging 
sixteen Wagnerian representations, however, is open to 
doubt. My plan contemplated the giving of performances 
for five weeks in New York, not only of Wagnerian operas, 
but also of a number of other new works by German, 
French and Italian masters—works that we are not familiar 
with, and which, in all probability, we shall not hear from 
the artists of the Abbey and Grau troupe for a long time to 
come. Of course it would have been necessary for me to 
travel during the local season of the French opera. Is not 
this also the purpose of Mr. Damrosch? Afterward I in- 
tended to give a supplementary New York season of three 
weeks. 

After Mr. Steinway and Mr. Damrosch had failed to give 
me a definite answer to the question whether it was not 
true, as I maintained, that so many numbered, many sided, 
many viewed a body as a theatrical company could only be 
successfully directed by a single head, Mr. Damrosch pro- 
posed that he engage me. I asked on what grounds, know- 
ing that my subscription list within four days had reached 
an aggregate of more than $15,000 (not including Brooklyn), 
while his, as I have been told, amounted to something 
more than $10,000 after three weeks of labor. Mr. Dam- 
rosch answered that he had assurances from one or two 
ladies that they would hold him completely safe against a 
possible deficit. Now, every thinking man will grant me 
that under such circumstances an operatic enterprise can 
be much more easily carried out on the basis of a subscrip- 
tion list, as I had contemplated. 

Immediately after his statement I had made up my mind 
to abandon my plan. Nevertheless, I was curious to know 
He placed 
‘* Lohengrin ” and ‘‘ Rheingold” at my disposal, and know- 


, ‘ | ing that I am most at home in the heavy dramatic operas, 
resolved to withdraw from the field altogether ; to | he also added ‘‘ Tristan,” and offered me my choice be- 
give up his own plan, to let Mr. Damrosch carry out | tween “ Siegfried” and ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung.” Mr. 


his by himself without rivalry or opposition, and to | Steinway thought this fair. 


It is not for me to say what 
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his views were before the conference. I confess that it 
appears that Mr. Damrosch has a high opinion of me, for 
though he declared himself capable of doing as much as 
Richter, Levi and Mottl, he was yet willing to intrust me 
with the four operas mentioned. With the same willing- 
ness I offered to put on the stage all the operas which we 
should conduct, and to do all in my power to present them 
in the most magnificent manner possible. 

According to my plan, he would have taken entire charge 
of Tannhiuser” and ‘‘ Lohengrin,” while I would have 
cared for the preparation of all the other Wagnerian works, 
and conducted the first performance of each, yielding the 
baton to him in those operas also whenever I was unable to 
be present, my engagement with the Philharmonic Society 
preventing me from being continually on the road. Forthe 
future I also promised him a more agreeable division of 
work, Of all new works to be produced he was to have 
complete charge of one-half, in every respect on equal 
terms with myself. Allin vain ; he adhered to his deter- 
mination to engage me and to give me ‘ Lohengrin,” 
‘‘ Tristan,” ‘‘ Rheingold” and ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung.” 

Now, it will be possible for him to secure the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on Saturday, May 5, since he is assured 
against a possible deficit, but he hopes, not only to be suc- 
cessful, but also to make money. What remains for me to 
do? Totry experiments? That has never been in my line. 
Being convinced that a German opera undertaking can 
only be directed by one high in authority, fully and solely 
responsible forthe artisticoutcome, and finding alsothat, by 
reason of experience, past achievements and demonstrated 
competency, I am more likely to be such a man than Mr. 
Damrosch, but that, for the present at least, he can control 
the financial means more easily than I—considering, too, 
that influential Germans, like Mr. Steinway, are not of my 
opinion concerning the direction of the enterprise—I shall, 
for the present, refrain from pursuing my plan, and wait 
for a more favorable time. 

But I must protest again most energetically against the 
widespread notion that this is a war between ‘the two 
great leaders.” It has been my belief that ‘‘ the great 
leaders” are Richter, Levi and Mott]. Whether or not I 
am also one of them the New York public may judge, in 
view of my accomplishments in the past seasons of Ger- 
man opera. I do not know whether or not I should have 
been called to New York had I been without a reputation, 
but this I do know, and along with me all the musical cog- 
noscenti of New York, namely that Mr. Damrosch will 
have to make his reputation as an opera director next year. 
I hope he will be able to prove the correctness of his claim 
to be the peer of Richter, Levi and Mott]. Anton SEIDL. 

FLEISCHMANN’S, May 4, 1894. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch was seen on Monday by a 
representative of THE MusIcaL Courier, and said in 
effect the following : 

‘‘I had a meeting with Messrs. Abbey & Grau on 
Saturday, and all the details about the lease of the 
Metropolitan were settled. Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel 
& Grau have given me the contract, as we came toa 
perfectly satisfactory agreement about all the details. 
The contract I have not yet signed, but I shall do so 
as soon as I have secured the artists upon whose ser- 
vices I am counting. 

‘‘As I originally intended, the performances will be 
sixteen in number, will be devoted to eight of Wag- 
ner’s works and will commence on November 19. 
After that we shall give a series of representations in 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, about a month be- 
ing spent in the three cities.” 

In referring to Mr. Anton Seidl’s letter published 
yesterday anent the difficulty which had led to his 
withdrawal, Mr. Damrosch said he did not wish to 
discuss it, the tone of the publication being far too 
personal. 

‘‘I may say, however,” said Mr. Damrosch, ‘‘ that 
Mr. Seidl had apparently no very well defined plans, 
his principal motive seeming to be simply prompted 
by a spirit of opposition. Then I did not class my- 
self with Richter, Mottl and Levy in the vainglorious 
way it would seem from Mr. Seidl’s letter. He asked 
me what such men would think of a proposition like 
the one I had made him—that he should conduct cer- 
tain works—and I answered that I thought they would 
accept it, saying that if a man’s reputation were 
firmly established it could not be affected by such a 
trifle. 

“I also think Mr. Seidl must have been misin- 
formed as to the amount of his subscription list. 
There is no doubt about the financial success of the 
season as it is now arranged. Over $12,000 has 
been subscribed in $50 subscriptions by the Wagner 
Club, and we have a further guarantee fund of 
$10,0000 assured to guard against any possible 
deficit.” 

Mr. Damrosch sails to-morrow on the Normannia 
to make engagements for his coming season. 

Now, while we deplore anything that bears a sem- 














blance of a disagreement in the German operatic 
camp, we cannot help thinking that the proposed con- 
federation of the two conductors was an unwise 
thing. The almost instantaneous trouble at the out- 
set but confirms our views. Mr. Seidl and Mr. Dam- 
rosch could never have agreed, and it is well the 
rupture occurred when it did. There can be no pos- 
sibility of comparison between the two conductors, 
for Mr. Seidl is infinitely the stronger and more ex- 
perienced of the two. Even Mr. Damrosch will con- 
cede this. We believe that the ‘‘ Trilogy,” ‘‘ Meister- 
singer” and ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde "should have been 
left for Mr. Seidl to conduct, but then it is bootless to 
discuss what is now history. 

Mr.:Damrosch will have to make good his promises 
new that the great Wagnerian conductor, Mr. Seidl, 
has left the field open to him. It is useless to regret 
about this newly spilt musical milk. Mr. Seidl has 
made up his mind, so Mr. Damrosch will be able to 
pursue unimpeded his original scheme for German 
opera in this city. We wish him all luck; but we are 
quite in consonance with the view expressed by the 
‘‘Evening Post,” that better no German opera than 
mediocre performances. But Mr. Damrosch proposes 
to give first-class representations, and perhaps criti- 
cism had better be deferred until next fall, and until 
the season actually opens. Still we cannot forbear 
stating that Anton Seidl should be at the head of 
opera in German in this country, as he is one of the 
greatest operatic conductors alive. Money, however, 
in this, as in all other situations of the sort, is most 
eloquent. 





ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

E cannot give the post office address of Alfred 
W Jaell because he is dead some years. Edward 
Grieg’s address is Bergen, Norway, but he is at pres- 
ent in Paris. Joseffy is at the National Conservatory 
of this city. 





DOLPHE JULLIEN isa Frenchman, he admires 
Wagner ; he has written a life of Wagner which 
has been popular everywhere. Heugel & Cie. are 
oublishers, and possess the performing and other 
I s 
rights of divers operas. Hence every performance of 
a work of Wagner means so much less to Heugel & 
Cie. The firm possesses, moreover, an organ, ‘‘ Le 
Ménestrel,” which paper ina late number publishes 
the following advertisement in all sorts of display 
type, right across the page next reading matter. 
What crime Mr. Adolphe Jullien has committed, be- 
sides being a lover of Wagner we do not know. 
En vente chez l’Auteur, en son Hotel, 10, rue Aubriot 
CZUVRE CHOISIE D’'ADOLPHE JULLIEN 
mpétent, ace qu’il dit, et savant Compilateur. 
LES PRAIRIES 
rROIS VOIX EGALES, COMPOSE POUR LES ECOLES Dt 
L’ARRONDISSEMENT DE SCEAUX. 
et dédié 


Ce chceur se recommande aux Sociétés chorales (et surtout aux 


Critique musical ¢ 


CHEEUR A 
a son ami Léopold Gravier 


Sociétés d’indigence, autant pour la saveur de sa mélodie que pour 
l'élégance de sa prosodie, 

N. B.—Tout acheteur aura le droit de contempler l’un des cinq por- 
traits de l’auteur, notamment celui qui fut peint de trois quartes par 
M. Fantin-Latour, le peintre ordinaire des épopées wagnériennes. 

- 

ROM thé London cable we learn that a bill has 
been drafted for the registration of teachers of 
music, which is a very drastic measure. It proposes 
to create a council ef forty members drawn from the 
universities, the great schools of music and other 
bodies. A year will be given to all bona fide teachers 
to enroll themselves, but they must first either pass an 
examination or hold certain musical degrees. It en- 
titles registered musicians only to recover fees and 
salaries in a court of law, and it requires school 
boards to employ only registered musicians, From 
the severity of the provisions here given itis to be 
inferred that the qualifying examination will be 
framed in aspirit of equal tyranny, by which many 
able teachers who may be unable to satisfy the ex- 
aminers will be crushed out of the profession. The 
bill is not likely to pass. Nor shouldit. We would 
like to know for curiosity’s sake who are to be the 
examiners of the examiners? It is the old question 
again of who is to bell the cat? We believe this last 
question has never been successfully answered since 
the days of Alsop. We can readily fancy the method 
of examination to which the unfortunate British 
teacher will be subjected if this bill goes through. 
The trouble with all measures of this sort is that they 
are got up for the benefit of the few, hence are 

tyrannical in the extreme. 





Reisenauer.— Alfred Reisenauer lately gave his 
500th concert in Russia, when he received a great ovation. 
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‘* HANNELE,” 


ANNELE,” the work of Gerhart Hauptmann, 

was produced for the first time in this coun- 
try and for the first time in English at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre last week. The play was criticised 
in varying fashions according to the temperament, 
training and prejudices of-the individual critic. That 
it made an impression of considerable power cannot 
be denied, even though to some that power seemed 
morbid and repellent. Whether this dream play 
is the forerunner of a new form of dramatic art 
concerns me not just now. Its creator must, how- 
ever, be ranked among the greatest of the living 
dramatists and a distinguished member of the group 
which Henrik Ibsen easily heads, and to which belong 
Maeterlinck, Fulda, Voss, Strindberg, Sudermann, 
Nordmann and the younger French writers. Indeed, 
Iam inclined to include in this list the name of Ar- 
thur Wing Pinero, whose later works are profoundly 
influenced by Ibsen. Hauptmann then, in ‘ Han- 
nele” and in his other dramatic productions, has 
proved himself to possess in a consummate degree 
the art of arousing certain emotions, of presenting 
most vividly certain types which have excited his 
brain into abnormal activity, and above all he knows 
the art of contrasts. He is an idealist, he is a realist, 
he is a religionist, he is anatural philosopher. After 
carefully analyzing ‘‘ Hannele”’ I am tempted for my 
part to pronounce it the work of a transcendental 
realist. 


46 


* 


* * 
‘‘Hannele” is a masterpiece in miniature. Itisa 
segment of the history of a child’s soul. It is a sub- 


tile psychological study of the workings of the brain 
of a wretched little outcast, who, just before her 
death, experiences delirious trances, in which condi- 
tion the events and personages of her unhappy life 
become objective visions and these visions are seen 
by us of the audience. I do not purpose defending 
this bold departure from stage conventionalities, for 
though we have seen stage ghosts, stage dreams— 
‘‘ The Bells” for example—and death bed scenes, yet 
Hauptmann has given us something distinctive and 
individual. Call it morbid if you will, I shan’t say 
nay. I am primarily concerned with the play as a 
work of art, and an exquisitely fashioned poem it is, 
I assure you. ie Pe 


Consider the material that Hauptmann uses, and the 
deft, dexterous twist he gives it, and you must per- 
force admit the power and originality of the man. 
The story is so simply, so chastely told that one mar- 
vels that effects can be produced by verbal machin- 
ery of such simplicity. The disgust inspired by the 
quarreling, fetid crew of beggars in the alms house 
gives way to feelings of the most profound pity at 
the entrance of the poor little would-be suicide. Her 
first words, ‘‘I’m afraid,” inspire sensations of pity at 
her condition, and horror of the brute who drove her 
to the commission of such a desperate deed. Haupt- 
mann’s touch is so true, so tender, that he evokes 
with ease the whole past of this wretched girl, whose 
existence has been one of blows, curses, kicks and 
starvation. Her undeveloped soul, cramped, as it 
had been by her neglected life, has awakened under 
the kindnesses of her teacher, ‘‘ Gottwald,” and how 
natural that he should be invested by her with almost 
supernatural attributes ! 


* 
* * 


Hauptmann, as I say, conveys all this and infinitely 
more through the half scared utterances of ‘‘ Han- 
nele,” who refuses to respond to the pertinacious 
questionings of ‘‘ Magistrate Berger,” and only speaks 
when ‘‘Gottwald” asks her to. She appears to be a 
stubborn girl, but it is a stubbornness born of hard 
beatings and harsh language. She has been the butt 
of the village children, and the one ray of light 
which has entered her life is her teacher, and through 
him some glimmerings of religion. Heaven to her is 
a place all golden glory, whose Lord is overflowing 
with pity for unhappy children, and where she can 
eat, drink and be warm. She has been half starved 
and turned out in the streets on biting cold winter 
nights. It is most natural that she should long earn- 
estly for this heaven, and her appeals to be allowed 
to die, so that she could see the Lord, are eloquent to 
a degree. She is only a beggar girl this ‘‘ Hannele,” 
and Hauptmann gives her to us in all her rags and 








misery and free from mawkish sentimentality. She is 
vital, real flesh and blood, and that is why her woes 
are so heart touching and convincing. 


* 
* © 


Pity is the dominating note of the play, especially 
in part first. ‘‘Hannele’s” bruised body, shrinking, 
sensitive soul arouses the deepest pity. The transi- 
tion to an atmosphere into which the elements of awe 
and fear enter is quietly accomplished by the dra- 
matist. ‘‘Hannele’s” delirium is the medium. When 
she first appears in the.strong arms of her teacher 
she is numbed by the icy waters of the pond, but the 
warmth of the hot drink and the hot bricks soon re- 
vive her and she wanders a little in her speech. She 
tells ‘‘Gottwald” that it was the Lord who beckoned 
to her in the water, and when she is left alone with 
‘‘Sister Martha” she screams with fear at the sight 
of old ‘‘Daddy Pleschke’s” hat and coat, which 
hang at the foot of her miserable bed. The child 
thought she saw her stepfather. 


* 
os * 


But mark the skill of Hauptmann. After she is 
left alone her dreams begin to assume a more definite 
shape, and then we, sitting in the darkened audi- 
torium, see ‘‘ Mattern,” the mason, her brute of a 
stepfather, as a horrible, vile nightmare. He acts 
and speaks to the little form on the bed as he would 
in real life, and it writhes in agony, and finally ‘‘ Han- 
nele,” her brain on fire with the hideous vision, 
awakens to his call, and jumps tremblingly out of bed, 
rushesinto a corner for shelter, and then faints. Itis 
positively thrilling. ‘ 

* 


* 

The return of ‘‘Sister Martha,” the replacing of 
‘‘Hannele” on her couch, is followed by the further 
progress of the fever and delirium. Being left alone, 
a vision of her mother appears. It is the most awe- 
some and striking of the play. Her mother consoles 
her, speaks of Heaven in tender and lofty imagery 
and hints at her suffering while alive and just grazes 
the subject of ‘‘Hannele’s” birth. Her suspected 
father is the very examining magistrate ‘‘ Berger,” 
but the idea is very lightly dwelt upon, sufficiently, 
however, to give us a glimmer of the truth and add- 
ing a deeper accent to the gloom. ‘‘Hannele’s” 
mother was hounded to her death as was this child. 
Her body, as we know by the testimony of the wood 
cutter ‘‘ Seidel,” was a mass of bruises after death. 
The interview between mother and daughter is 
solemn and yet piteously human. The poor child 
cries aloud after the fading figure and later shows 
with joy to ‘Sister Martha” the supposed flower 
Golden Sesame, which her mother gave her. Then 
this tiny Ophelia of the gutter becomes light headed 
and sings of flowers, of her teacher and of the angels 
she has seen. From this delirious state she never 
recovers and her dreams take on a darkertinge in 
the second part of the play. 


* 
. * 


A great dark angel, a sinister figure, appears and 
remains dumb to the child’s excited questionings. 
Her dreams become involved here, for the ‘‘ Deacon- 
ess” appears, and while she is habited as ‘‘ Sister 
Martha” her features are those of ‘‘ Hannele’s” mother. 
The child notices this and remarks upon it. And 
now atouch of Hoffmannish fantasy is given in the 
appearance of the village tailor, who salutes her 
as the ‘‘ Princess Hannele” and delights her by pro- 
ducing a shining robe and a pair of small slippers. 
Although she knows she is preparing for her death- 
bed she is delighted. Her conversation with the 
‘‘Deaconess” has taught her that death is not to be 
avoided—that it is the gate tojoys eternal. There is 
to me something subtly sad in this child eagerly ask- 
ing about death and the hereafter, with the awful 
symbol of death sitting in grim silence before her. 
Hauptmann has deeply probed the childish soul. The 
fantastic tailor retires after deferentially saluting 
death, and then some children headed by ‘Gott- 
wald” enter and beg ‘‘ Hannele’s” pardon for calling 
her ‘‘ Princess Ragtag.” ‘‘Gottwald” is bidding her 
farewell when a lot of the village people appear and 
later the crystal coffin into which ‘‘ Hannele” is laid. 
There is nothing repulsive in all this despite its real- 
ism. Hauptmann’s art is so far removed from the 
crude that sequence follows sequence in the most 
natural fashion and just as in Thomas De Quincey’s 
masterly ‘‘ Dream Fugue,” a gorgeous prose study in 
dreams as you well know. 


* 
* x 


Then comes the most dramatic part of these visions. 
“Mattern” slouches in and begins cursing ‘‘ Hannele,” 
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and searching for her in the dark corners, The 
ighbors cluster about the coffin hiding it from 
view. The stranger enters and calls ‘‘ Mattern” to ac- 
count. There is a strong scene between the two, 
king of the Scriptures at timesin color. ‘‘ Mat- 


smn’ denies having treated the child badly, and 
thunder and lightning rebuke him for the lie. He 
ures himself and the mystical flower glows with 
niraculous light on ‘‘ Hannele’s” breast. The neigh- 
yrs, who play for the nonce the part of Greek chorus, 
fiercely cry ‘‘ Murderer! murderer!” and as one pur- 
sued 
The stranger assumes a supernatural 
ippearance. He becomes clothed in white, and his 
‘ow shines as did that of Moses when he descended 
from Mount Sinai. He advances tothe crystal casket 
wherein ‘Hannele” bids her 
loes so and the neighbors flee affrighted. Remem- 
l s occurs within the darkened chambers 


ang himself 


lies and arise. 


ber that all tl 


aii 4 
of ‘‘Hannele’s” sick brain. Its objectivity, so far as 
we are concereed, is a device of the dramatist. 
Hannele” arises and goes to the stranger, whoisa 


image of her ‘*Gottwald.” Some 


passages, strongly tinged with Oriental color- 


rlorifie teacher, 
follow and an apotheosis closes the scene. 


* 
* 


\fter all this burst of color and harmony, for there 


h music of harps and plucked strings, we are 
almost instantly transported to the almshouse again 
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been seeking after ever since. Hauptmann meets / dued intensity and genuine feeling. The remaining 





yy the Furies the miserable wretch rushes away to | 


nee 
She | 


and see ‘‘Hannele” once more in her rags on her | 

squalid bed. The doctor gravely announces, ‘‘ She 

s dead,” and ‘' Sister Martha” ends the play by say- 
y She is in Heaven.” This close is powerful, 
ithal painfu 


* 


Now make of *‘ Hannele” what you will. 
itas a plea against cruelty to children, as a strong 
inday school pictorial proverb, anything—I care not 
There may be and probably is much sym- 
bolism lurking in its various situations. The Christ- 
idea of pity, an idea new to the pagan world, but not 
new to Buddhism, may be considered as the keynote 
of ‘‘Hannele” if youare so minded. Religious it is, 
and yet it isnot. Blasphemous, however, in intention 
not, and I fail to see any similarity between it and 
f Jean Beraud's pictures of a fin de siécle Christ 
attired in nineteenth century garb and with a mod- 
ern Magdalen washing his feet. The intensity of pur- 
(and I say ‘‘ purpose 


S 





tis 


any Oo 





pose in ‘‘ Hannele” ‘ advisedly, 
although 
from the suspicion of the cynical artistic trifling, in 
which Beraud and others of the Parisian painting set 


indulge for the sake of paradox or notority. 


ige 


x 


Ido not know Hauptmann’s religious views. He 
may be no sectarian, yet venerate strongly certain 
facts or symbols of accepted religion. He does tread 
on remarkably delicate ground at times, but his seri- 
ousness and artistic ingenuity have enabled him to 
produce a most poetic analysis of a soul and give it 
dramatic shape. Again I decline to enter into any 
bootless discussions as to the advisability or good 
taste of putting such a theme on the boards of a the- 
atre. The fact remains that it is there, and that criti- 

4l Europe has stamped with the seal of its approval 
this very work. At all events its poetic flavor and 

ne literary workmanship cannot be lightly passed 
over 
to such a fantastic dream required, besides imagi- 
nation, marked technical abilities, and these young 
Hauptmann has, and in abundance. 
three or four plays, evincing great ability, and he has 
not finished his life work yet. He is an admirable ar- 
tist, and in an age of commercialism the sight of a 
man resolutely adhering to his idealsis noble and 
consoling. 

To me personally ‘‘ Hannele” seems like a huge 
chant to the glory of death. Death ‘‘ whose truername 
is as sang the poet, is the theme, and 
Death is shown to be Lord and Master. Like Mae- 
terlinck. Hauptmann tries to give you an emotion in 
the To be sure he builds up his effects by 
numerous details, but in the end the effect is a unit. 
You remember in ‘‘ L’Intruse” and Les Aveugles,” 
by Maeterlinck, how everything is subordinated to 
the production of the one thrill—that of fear and 
3y dissimilar method Hauptmann gets a simi- 
lar resultant. Perhaps he cares little for symbolism 
after all, perhaps he only cares to produce the “‘ fris- 
son nouveau,” the new shudder which Hugo wrote 
of, and which Baudelaire or rather his followers have 


Onward,” 


mass. 


awe? 


Consider | 


To have the courage to give permanent shape | 


death with a grave sweetness. 

At first terrible as is the Doré like figure of the 
great Dark Angel, with his dread sword all bathed in 
greenish light, yet the ‘‘ Deaconess” brings balm tothe 


anxious, questioning soul of the child and she meets | 


death with dignity and Christian submission. It re- 
minds me of Walt Whitman’s noble praise of death. 
In ‘‘Drum Taps” he sings this: 
Come, lovely and soothing death, 
Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 
Sooner or later, delicate death. 
Dark mother, always gliding near with soft feet, 
Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome ? 
Then I chant it for thee—I glorify thee above all, 
I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come come unfalter- 
ingly 
And again he cries : 
Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 
Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O Death! 


* 


oa * 


With some of the same gentle and elevated philo- 
sophy does Hauptmann approach his theme. The 
beggar child and her sufferings and visions serve for 
him as something which he drapes about with wis- 
dom andpoetry. At least soit seems to me, and per- 


| haps that is the chief charm of ‘‘ Hannele,” that it is 


such a fruitful theme for discussion and suggests 
such a variety of interpretations. 


* 


* * 


It is a reversion to the old miracle play cunningly 
blended with modern realism. It is this that makes 
its form seemingly amorphous, and renders it such a 
challenge and stumbling block to the critics. From 
the old view point such a play as this is not fit for the 
boards. It lacks action, and deals with states of emo- 
tion rather than with dramatic events. But a soul 
life can also be dramatic, and Hauptmann, who knows 


| his “ Parsifal” well, has retained an admixture of 


it eludes me mayhap) redeems it at once | 





realism so as to set off by violent contrast the exalted 
idealism of the later scenes. 


git 

It seems to me that artistic Europe, after having 
become irreligious, seeks to rehabilitate religious 
thoughts and sentiment in varying art forms. Richard 
Wagner, who is the protagonist of all this latter day 
artistic frenzy, attempted in ‘‘Parsifal” to revive 
the medizvalism of the miracle play allied to a mu- 
sical realism in which passionate stress and daring 
color predominated. Hauptmann has followed on 
some of the Wagnerian lines. He believes in a fusion 
of the arts and attacks your senses with color, music, 
action and oratory. Words spoken to dimly heard 
music are thrilling, and perhaps Hauptmann is trying 
to revive Robert Schumann’s idea of recited ballads 
with a musical background. Wagner, patterning 
after the Greeks, believed in the possibility of a 
synthesis of all the arts. People who like their art 
well differentiated will not admire ‘‘Hannele.” It 
appeals to the senses by various channels. You re- 
ceive impressions rather than definite ideas, and the 
darkened house and stage recall Bayreuth. Where 
all this is tending I know not, but I do know that I 


greatly enjoyed ‘‘ Hannele,” audacious and novel as 


| it all was. 


He has written | 








* 


* * 


Naturally enough after reading ‘‘Hannele,” you 
exclaim: ‘‘But it is impossible to ever adequately 
give life to this dream,” and it is a well grounded ob- 
jection. To produce the illusion, to continue it even 
if but for an hour, that were well nigh an impossibil- 
ity. A stage like the one at Bayreuth, and artists of 
the first rank only could do Hauptmann’s noble dream 
justice. And yet I shall not belittle the efforts, the 
earnest efforts, of the Messrs. Rosenfeld’s company. 
Little Anne Blancke continually improves as ‘‘ Han- 
nele,” and the other night I saw that she had caught 
just a glimpse of the rapt ecstasy in her scene with 
the ‘“‘Stranger.” Her voice, a warm, sympathetic one, 
and her figure are greatly in her favor. Mr. C. J. 
Richmann can certainly claim the distinction of being 
one of the most handsome young actors on the stage 
to-day. He is superbly impressive as the ‘‘ Stran- 
ger,” and a tender, human ‘‘Gottwald.” His face 
and form are cast in heroic lines, and his work, with 
the exception of a certain lack of variety in vocal 
nuance, is thoroughly artistic. This defect should 
and can be remedied, as nature has gifted him with 
a rich, supple and sonorous voice. 

Emmet Corrigan’s ‘‘ Mattern” is a fine bit of char- 
acter acting, and Maud Banks plays the apparition 


of ‘‘Hannele’s” mother and the ‘‘Deaconess” with sub- 


characters were all well taken and the stage man- 
agement, thanks to Carl Rosenfeld, remarkably 
smooth and effective. Of course a poet’s idea loses 
when interpreted at second hand, but considering all 
things ‘‘Hannele” is most satisfactorily done. The 
music, by Max Marschalk, is a gruesome mixture of 


| Grieg and Schumann and might be better played and 


sung. C. H. Meltzer’s English translation is all that 
could be desired, for it has retained the strength and 
simplicity of the original. ‘‘ Hannele” may only be 
an artistic experiment, but it has set many of us 
thinking hard, it has provoked discussion and who 
shall say that this will lead to no good? 


* 


x * 


Hauptmann, I hear, sailed for Germany last Thurs- 
day on the Augusta Victoria, His private opinion of 


| Mr. Gerry and the crowd of meddlers and busy- 





| position to ‘‘ Hannele’ 





bodies would probably furnish entertaining reading. 


* 
+ . 


Jules Lemaitre, the famous French critic, in prais- 
ing ‘‘Hannele,” spoke of the persistency in us of 
early religious impressions, no matter how blurred 
they become by contact with the world. 


* 
- x 


of the matter is that the op- 
’ in this city and elsewhere 
comes from churchly circles. The theatre, it is 
feared, might prove a dangerous rival, for the tenets 
of Christianity are in this play presented in a new 
and most alluring guise. You can, however, take 
this with a grain of salt. Opposition there certainly 
is to plays of this character and from certain ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries. 


The whole truth 


* 
* 


I never heard such genuine, hearty applause as 
that which was accorded the first part of ‘‘ Han- 
nele” Tuesday night of last week in the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. There were many professionals in 
the audience, and they were most enthusiastic. And 
the performance was by no means as well keyed up 
to the intense as the one given at the dress re- 
hearsal Monday night. The people on the stage 
evidently suffered from nervousness. One laugh, a 
vacuous feminine laugh, was heard during the even- 
ing. It was when ‘‘ Mattern ” called the ‘‘ Stranger” 
atramp. This seemed so deliciously funny to some 
female devotee of Coxey that she giggled. But the 
storm of hisses that followed showed most con- 
clusively the temper of those present. 


* 


” * 


The earnestness with which the play was discussed 
in the various cafés about town during the night is an 
evidence of the deep impression it has made. I met 
many men during the past few days, men of the most 
varying temperament, and, while they differed as to 
the author's intention, all agreed as tothe power and 
poetry of the piece. Two women sat back of me dur- 
ing the dress rehearsal, and when it was over one of 
them said, while her eyes showed strong traces of 
tears: ‘‘Tell me, sir, is the author of this play a 
Catholic?” rt. 

So much for its irreverent spirit. Rafael Joseffy, 
the little piano phenomenon, heard two performances, 
and he declares that he is going every night this 
week. He is distraught about ‘‘ Hannele’s” poetical 
beauty. He made one excellent suggestion. The 
original music composed for ‘‘ Hannele’ by Mars- 
chalk is very unsatisfactory and dispiriting, while it 
by no means illustrates the shifting shades of emotion 
in the dream play. Joseffy thinks that if two or 
three skilled people collaborated, aselection could be 
made from the vast repertory of classical and roman- 
tic orchestral music. This could be used with thrill- 
ing effect—some Beethoven (bits of the funeral march 
from the ‘‘ Eroica”’), some Schumann, some Schubert, 
some Chopin and some Brahms and Tschaiwowsky. 


Begin with Wagner’s ‘‘Eine Faust Overture” and 
close with Chopin's ‘‘ Funeral March.” But thena 


first-class orchestra would be needed. In fact, the 
whole production would have to be on a more elabo- 
rate scale. 


+ 
x 


Maud Banks made the greatest impression on me 
last Tuesday night. She was positively eerie as 
‘*Hannele’s” departed mother. Her strong, classi- 
cally molded features, her fine incisive elocution, and 
the general atmosphere she creates about her part, 
make her work stand out as if carved cameowise, 


- 
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A LTHOUGH we are still three months dis- 

tant from the first performance of Bayreuth this 
summer, which will take place on July 19, letters of inquir- 
ies of all sorts regarding the cycle are coming to me from 
many quarters, from the United States, from Americans 
in London and Paris, and curiously enough also from 
Americans living in Germany. For those who want seats 
reserved, and they form the majority of my correspondents, 
it is only necessary to write to Commerzienrath von Gross, 
of the banking house of Feuchtel, at Bayreuth, and to 
state the dates for which they want tickets. The price of 
admission, including reserved seat, is 20 marks ($4.85), and 
it is not necessary to prepay same. It might not harm, 
however, to mention THe Musicat Courter to insure prompt 
attention. Nothing can be done with regard to the special 
place in the house you may desire, but there is no need to 
worry about this, as you can hear and see equally well from 
each and every portion of the amphitheatrically built par- 
quet which forms the auditorium. 

Several inquiries have come to me regarding the perform- 
ances in which Lillian Nordica is to appear at Bayreuth, 
and in fact I can readily understand that Americans 
should want to hear her in preference to any other female 
artist so far announced to sing at Bayreuth this summer. 
I therefore wrote to Siegfried Wagner, asking him regard- 
ing the appearances of Mme. Nordica, and yesterday re- 
ceived from him the following rather vague reply, dated 
Bayreuth, April 14: 

Ueber die Besetzungsfrage kann ich Ihnen mit dem besten Willen 
nichts mittheilen, da ich selbst nichts bestimmtes in Augenblick 


weiss. All diese Fragen entscheiden sich erst waehrend der 
Proben. 
Ich freue mich Sie im Sommer hier zu begruessen. 


Auf Wiedersehen. 


Einstweilen 
Ihr ganz ergebener, 
SIEGFRIED WAGNER. 

‘* Regarding the question of whois to take certain parts, I 
cannot with the best of will tell you anything, as at the 
present moment I do not know anything definite myself. 
All these questions find their decision only during the re- 
hearsals.”’ 

As I said before, this is rather vague, but it is all I can 
give you so far. As soon as I learn of anything more 
definite I shall not fail to let you know. 

To the young lady inquirer from New Jersey, who wanted 
to know about the Antwerpian Wagner cycle, I have to re- 
ply that the performances planned for the time of the ex- 
hibition there next summer will not take place, as Van Dyck 
and the other artists asked too steep prices, and the man- 
agement therefore dropped the scheme. 


** 


The season is virtually ended, and yet I had something 
musical to attend to most every evening of the week, 
Tuesday evening I heard at Bechstein Hall part of the 
second vocal recital of Mrs. Lillian Henschel, when to the 
excellent accompaniment of Wilhelm Berger she sang 
some quaint old English and old Irish songs, Lieder by 
Brahms (‘' Nightingale,” op. 97, No1; ‘* Lullaby,” op. 33, 
No. 9, and ‘** The Hunter,” op. 95, No. 4,) as well as Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Mondnacht ; Hervey’s ‘‘ May Song,” the couplets 
of *‘Mysoli,” from David's ‘* La Perle du Brésil,” and a 
group of pretty settings to words frm Kingsley's ‘‘ Water- 
babies,” as well as several encores. 


performed Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polonaise in E 
flat. 
**# *# al 

At the Royal Opera House the same evening the tenor, 
Szirowatka, from the Buda-Pesth Opera House, made his 
début ‘‘as guest” in ‘‘ Trovatore.” He has good vocal 
material of the true lyric quality, but he seems even more 
stupid than tenors usually are ; he does not know how to 
sing ; his pronunciation of the German language (which is 
not his own) is execrable, and he acts like a stick. The lat- 
ter quality must have affected also his partner, Miss Hiedler, 
who, never very fiery, was on that evening really sleepy. 
Very good, however, was Marie Goetze; her voice is in 
superb shape again just now and she acted majestically. In 
looks, however, she was twenty years too young for the old 
gipsy, ‘‘ Acuzena.” Bulsz was a splendid ‘* Count di Luna,’ 
and he sang in effective Italian style; in fact when he was 
on he owned the stage. 

After having heard Szirowatka again on Thursday night 
in ‘* Faust,” I cannot, although he acted somewhat better 
than on Tuesday, change my first judgment materially. 
In his present condition he will certainly not do for Berlin, 
and I think he is no longer young enough and too settled 
in his ways and methods to learn much. I am therefore 
not astonished to hear from good authority that, contrary 
to rumors prevalent here, Szirowatka has not been engaged 
by the Berlin Royal Opera House intendancy, and that 
from here he will go to Hanover to try his luck there. 

The rest of the cast in ‘‘ Faust” was the same as usual, 
with the exception however of ‘*‘ Marguerite,” which part 
for the first time was represented by Emily Herzog. There 
seems to exist a great diversity of opinion in the press re- 


. garding this last impersonation of our useful little musical 


‘* Maedchen fuer Alles.” Tappert in fact goes so far as to 
slaughter her in the ‘‘ Kleine Journal;” but honestly she did 
not deserve this fate. An artist who can sing and act 
‘* Simonetta” in the ‘‘ Medici” as sympathetically as does 
Mrs. Herzog cannot be a dad ‘‘ Gretchen.” Her concep- 
tion and reproduction indeed is unconventional to a de- 
gree, but it is neither bad nor vulgar, as Tappert charges. 
Mrs. Herzog certainly had the public and a good portion 
of the press, including Mezne Wenigkezt, on her side and 
in her favor last Thursday night. 
* ek 

Wednesday evening I listened to that charming little 
pianist Miss Clotilde Kleeberg, who gave at Bechstein Hall 
her third and last piano recital for the present season, be- 
fore a large sized musical and enthusiastic audience. Miss 
Kleeberg is always welcome and she always draws. Her 
finished and refined, thoroughly musical (but by no means 
big) style of playing is vastly appreciated here, and I 
doubt not that the young lady would likewise soon find in 
the United States a host of admirers if she would make up 
her mind to cross the ocean, as has been hinted she intends 
doing. 

Miss Kleeberg’s program was an admirably selected one 
and contained the following choice and partially dainty 
numbers : 





Prelude and fugue, No. 13, W. T. C.....cccccccccccccccscvcsccssece 
Prelude and fugue, F minor, op. 35, No. 5.... 

Rees A. BREE soca de ccccccccadiweccecdcettcctvacedéneendsedussees Mozart 
Impromptu, A flat, op. 90, No. 4...... Coeececccccccscccccesooeces Schubert 
Gomats, B Hat, OG. Wa. ccicccceccccccsexscocccocesesescossesces Beethoven 
Arabeske......ccceee cecccceceeecs | 

Novelette, B minor, op. 99, NO. 3. bo... seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees SCHUMANN 


Lullaby, G major, op. 124, No. 6.. | 
Concert allegro, A major, op. 46....... } 
Nocturne, B flat minor, op. 9, No. 1.... | 


tude, F major, op. 95, No. 8......0.... P ancccepttocse etsetecees Chopin 
Mazurka, G major, op. 50, No. 1........ 

Humoreske, G major, op. 10, NO. 2........sceeceeees wees Tschaikowsky 
Valse Caprice, D flat, Op. 33.......ccccccccsccerecesence Mile. Chaminade 


The Beethoven sonata, especially the first movement, 
was the only thing on the program I did not particularly 
fancy the interpretation of; the Schumann and Chopin num- 
bers, however, were all little gems and the F major etude 
was redemanded. Several encores at the close of the pro- 
gram were likewise unavoidable. 


* * * 


Thursday evening Mrs. Amalie Joachim and her daughter 
Marie gave their last joint evening at the Philharmonie, 
which spacious hall was very well filled. On account of 
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the opera I could only hear the opening portion of the :n- 
teresting program, which embraced the following selec- 
tions : 

“To t’abbraccio,” duet from “ Rodelinda”................ G. F. Handel 
RRO” dectcactis cbdeddndsssdecccdenseundadechs } 


I FINO wince co cccoundaccedeceshsnactbedapuenentn 


“Im Frithling”........0..0+:- ; pacseds Fr. Schubert 


A IEEE" ceuidecascudccuccaceuvadeesgeenes J 
Mrs. Amalie Joachim. 
PA GRRE EE sccccccnccecceccvccsccecthbeabiaes ) 
She Daten Meme. sciccskdesthunwcevecueheanseens P eerene Fr. Schubert 


ORD sr ige<anacaneeaneye+eeacacens ses } 
Miss Marie Joachim. 
Duet from “ Beatrice und Benedict" 
“Als Luise die Briefe ihres ungetreuen Lieb- 
habers verbrannte”’ 
VRE. WN naceceresoecentdcacencsae sees 
TOUTE DTU NUN acs cccaceqscasetedtacitenavens J 
Miss Marie Joachim. 





“La Pesca,”’ duet from “‘ Soirées Musicales’’................ G. Rossini 
Baa, Fe FRG”. cnccccvetnectictetntsensicssequsee D. Peres 
VatinatiaGar, Greene Wianccccaceccecccpaweecceceseaccesces H. Reimann 


“Pleni lunio” (Neapolitanisches Standchen). 
“Barcarola Veneziana.” 

“* Die Trauve auf dem Lilienzweig.”’ 
“ Jiitlandisches Tanzlied.” 
‘*Lindenlaub.” 

“Im Wald bei der Amsel.”’ 
“‘Spinnerliedchen.”’ 

** Der Hirsch.” 

“Treue.” 


(Schwedisches V olkslied.) 


Mrs. Amalie Joachim. 
DU@ts, ..0cccccccccccce-cocccecccsescvccesccscsccccccscsescoss Joh. Brahms 
““Sommerabend.” 
“ Der Kranz.” 
“Guter Rath.” 
“Die Schwestern.”’ 

Although Mrs. Joachim was in somewhat better voice 
than the previous time, I cannot but regret that she per- 
sists in public singing. As for her daughter, she is a by no 
means finished pupil, and a year’s further study in tone 
production, breathing and phrasing would do her lots of 
good. The public, however, I am bound to state, did not 
seem to notice any defects in either mother or daughter, 
and applauded vociferously and most indiscriminately. 

Mr. Ernst Wolff accompanied discreetly. 

* *# * 


No music on Friday night, but carps in Polish sauce at a 
family supper. I don’t know whether you like this fish 
(which has only of late years, through the efforts of Mr. 
Eugene Blackford, been propagated in the United States) 
half as well as I do, and whether you like it in that special 
preparation, with plenty of raisins in the brown sauce ; 
but if you do you will be able to feel in sympathy with me 
for rejoicing in the substitution of carps for music. Carfe 
diem is a wise enough principle in its way. 

% & & 

The most important concert of the week was that of Sat- 
urday night, at which Eugen d’Albert assisted the Halir 
Quartet in their fourth and last chamber music soirée for 
the present season. Bechstein Hall was well filled for the 
occasion, and great enthusiasm deservedly prevailed. The 
efforts of this newly organized quartet organization have 
won praise and appreciation during the last winter from 
both public and press, and if it were not for a weak second 
violinist I doubt not that the Halir Quartet would soon 
grow to the artistic level of the renowned Joachim Quartet. 
Whether it would ever reach such a social footing, such a 
general popularity, I hardly venture to believe. 

On Saturday Eugen d’Albert, the little giant, was the 
hero of the evening. His superb second string quartet in 
E flat, which was first brought out here by the Joachim 
Quartet, and which, as I saw in Tue Musicat Courter, 
has been presented to you by the Kneisel Quartet, was 
given and received with unbounded enthusiasm. That 
weird Berliozian scherzo was again applauded to the echo, 
and on this occasion I cannot refrain from mentioning the 
great pleasure I derived from the reading of Philip Hale’s 
fantastic and fanciful description of this movement in one 
of his inimitable and most interesting weekly contribu- 
tions to THe Musicat Courier. D’Albert himself told me 
that he had much enjoyed this graphic word picture. The 
composer was called upon the podium, together with the 
performers, at the close of the quartet. 

Then he mounted the platform again to take his share in 
one of the grandest and noblest performances of chamber 





Mrs. Agatha Fischer-Sobell, the fleet fingered pianist, 
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™ New York Symphony Orchestra, 


WALTER DAMROSCH, Conductor, 





Will enter upon its Fourth Season as a permanent organ- 
ization with the same artistic forces as heretofore, and will 
be available for a limited number of engagements outside 


of New York. 
Arrangements may now be made by addressing 


LEON MARGULIES’ CONCERT BUREAU, 


Agency for Leading Artists and Musical Organizations, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY. 








A COLLIHOTION 


of most every kind of old string instruments (Violin, Viola, Violoncello 
and Bass), about fifty pieces, for sale rr; not separately, only 
against cash payment by Widow of Carl Boehem, proprietor of 
Printing Establishment, Laupheim (Wurtemberg). 


Orchestral and Choral Conductor, Pianist, 


holding important post in connection with one of the leading con- 
cert schemes in Great Britain, wishes to hear of good appointment 
in the United States. Twenty years’ full experience. Unimpeach- 
able references. Apply ‘Alpha,’ care Street & Co., 30 Cornhill, 
London Engiand. 








New York College of Music, 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGH’1 
culty comprises the most eminent instructers, 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Fa 





New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL. 
Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M. D., Jul. B. 
Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburelle, L. Ricca, S. Herseg 
1. Niedzielski. B Scharwenka. &c. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


SUMMER STUDY AT ASBURY PARK. 


r. nouis Arthur Russell 
Announces a Summer School of Music and Oratory at Asbury 
Park (on the sea), Monmouth County, N. J., during July and 
August, where with competent ‘assistants he will conduct special 
Normal Classes for teachers and earnest students, in fortnightly 
terms, one or two lessons per day. All branches of 
Voice Culture and Singing, Pianoforte Methods, Classes in 

Virgil Clavier, Mason’s Touch and Technic, Harmony, &c. 


Applications now received and dates placed at the 


Newark College of Music, Music Hall, Newark, N.J. 


L. BAYLIS, General Secretary. 
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music I ever had the good fortune to listen to. Brahms’ 
second piano quartet, the one in A major, op. 26, one of the 
freshest and most inspired works of the modern classicist 
was the work under consideration, and it received remark- 
able treatment. D'Albert was immense, and his geniality, 
without seeking or involving the slightest undue prepon- 
which 


derance, carried his co-operators along at a rate 


must have been gratifying to themselves. It was a model 
and inspiring performance. 

Like a gentle but by no means displeasing anti-climax 
came Dittersdorf’s Mozart-Haydnean and so pretty string 
juartet in E flat as a pacifying and satisfying close of a 
nerve-stirring program, and everybody seemed to enjoy 
it hugely. You have heard this little forerunner of the 
classic period likewise performed by the Kneisel Quartet of 
Soston, and so can save myself the trouble of a further 


desc ription. 


** * 


Last night, viz., Monday of this week, I went to the con- 
certhaus on the Leipziger 
concert of the Meyder Orchestra, the program of which con- 
Among the latter was a sym- 
Brooklyn composer named Elliot 


strasse, to hear a symphony 


tained some new music 
phonic poem by a young 
Schenck, whohas been studying here with Professor Urban. 
The young fellow's effort showed that he has not wasted his 
time, for he has evidently learned a good deal ; but he has 
still more to learn, and I am afraid that there is a good 
deal which he cannof learn. ‘‘ Love’s Youth, Battle and 
Peace,” after Olive Schreiner’s ‘‘ The Lost Joy,” is a vague, 
rambling composition, in which there is but little thematic 
material and no invention, for that little is not new, and 
almost the only thing in which Mr. Schenck rejoices is a 
gift for at moments effective orchestration. Still, it is not 
really good orchestration, and the handling of the brass is 
especially defective, while the entire workmanship shows a 
deplorable lack of good, solid part writing. A little pastoral 
episode for harp and woodwind in G is rather quaint and by 
no means unpleasing, and the close in C major strives for 
effect ; but on the whole, though I am trying hard enough, 
I can bestow only negative praise on Mr. Schenck’s effort, 
which he conducted in person, 

The other novelties were an overture in A minor, en- 
titled ‘‘ An die Heimath,” and a serenade in four move- 
ments by Max Stange, one of the teachers of the Hoch- 
schule, which works, though more solidly orchestrated 
than Schenck’s, call for no comment, as they are common- 
place in the extreme and in every way beyond notice. 
Mr. Stange’s works, as well as Mr. Schenck’s, were re- 
ceived with much applause on the part of their respective 
friends. e 


* 


A young American who has studied here made a big hit 
in Dresden the other day. It was the young violoncellist, 
Listemann, of Chicago, who played the Saint-Saén's cello 
concerto at the last Symphony concert, and who, as the 
Dresdener ‘‘ Neueste Nachrichten ” of the 11th inst. says 
‘* Through his masterly interpretation called forth a storm 
of applause which was deserved in every way.” 

Mr. Listemann called at this office and so did 
Busoni, the Boston pianist ; Wilhelm Kienzl, the Austrian 
composer and conductor; Anton Hekking, the violon- 
cellist; Mr. Hugh Codman, a young Bostonian studying 
the violin with Jacobsohn, of the Hochschule ; 


Ferrucio 


O. B. Boise, 
the composer and pedagogue of composition ; Otto Gold- 
schmidt, the man Friday of Sarasate,and Jaques L. Mayer, 
of the ‘* Hebrew Journal,” of New York. 

* 


* & 


I met Sarasate and Mrs. Berthe Marx, the pianist, at 
lunch at the Palace Hotel the other day. The swarthy 
sefior looked as handsome and stylish as ever, only his 
raven locks of old, though they have not lost any of their 
voluptuous abundance, have gradually turned gray, which 
with sparkling dark eyes and black mustaches make him 
all the more interesting. But he not only looks, he 7s still 
a most interesting personage, lively, good humored, witty 
and amiable. These two inseparable great artists, for Mrs. 
Marx is also a great artist, did not appear here this winter 
and are in Berlin only for a few days recuperating after one 
of their most successful winter campaigns. From here 
they go on to Brussels this week and thence to London. 





Although no concert of their own was given here, Sarasate 
and Mrs. Marx, with their usual kindness and amiability, 
could not resist the invitation of the Berlin Press Club, for 
whose benefit they played at a matinée in the Royal Opera 
House on Sunday last week. I was very sorry I could not 
be present, but hear that both artists met with their accus- 
tomed great success and that they performed their share in 
the musico-dramatic entertainment in most brilliant style. 


* te 


The funeral of Professor Spitta, of whose demise I in- 
formed you last week, took place yesterday at noon. The 
obsequies were held at the Royal High School for Music, 
at which institute the professor had been for many years a 
most esteemed cus¢os and lecturer. From private sources 
I learn that the deceased left a work entitled ‘‘ The History 
of the Romantic Opera,” which was completed only a few 
days before his untimely death. 

* 


* 


My countryman, the young composer Leo Blech, of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, informs me that his one act opera ‘‘ Aglaja,” 


which met with so much success at our native opera house, | 


was last week performed with hardly less appreciation at 
Diisseidorf. The composer conducted in person, and was 
five times called before the curtain at the close of the work. 
The Vorspiel, Drinking Song, Love Duet and Prayer were 
greatly applauded in open seene. 

* & 

The Landa Municipale of Rome, one of the best military 
bands in existence, will give a series of thirty concerts in 
the principal cities of Germany, under the direction of the 
Cavaliere Alessandro Vessella. Ten of these concerts will 
take place here in Berlin in June, in the newly constructed 
pavilion of Kroll’s Garden. 


* & 


Otto Schuenemann, the director and organizer of the vio- 
lin manufacturing school at Schwerin, had a quartet of his 
latest instruments tried last Thursday morning in the 
Apollo Hall of the Royal Comedy House before Count Hoch- 
berg and Court Conductor Dr. Muck. 
Exner, Gentz and Dechert performed on these new instru- 
ments a string quartet composed by Count Hochberg, and 


Messrs. 


the effect is said to have been so favorable that the inten- 
dant ordered new instruments for the entire Royal Orches- 
tra. This will insure a homogeneity of tone such as was at- 
tained first and only by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
after the string orchestra was equipped with instruments 
all built by the same master—Zach, of Vienna 

* 


* 


The Court of Appeals at Vienna has confirmed the judg- 
ment of the lower court with regard to Emil Dringeles’, 
alias Duerer's claims against the tenor Robert Stagno, for 
back salary and other pecuniary benefits. Mr. Duerer’s 
demand for 1,000 marks has again been dismissed, and I 


think it is about time that he himself be dismissed from | 


the columns of the Berlin newpapers, He has been work- 


ing them for all and more than they are or he is worth, 


and if the thing is now stopped Duerer will certainly not | 


be missed. 
doubt whether he can beat Duerer. 
it, ask Perrotti. 


Stagno may be a bad man, but I very much 
If you don’t believe 


*k 


Great is Cosima! From Bayreuth I just this minute 
learn that despite the original Austrian laws which protect 
mental property for a period of only ten years after the 
author's death, ‘‘ Parsifal,” by decision of the highest 
Court of Appeals, dare not be produced in Austria and 


Hungary until 1913, viz., thirty years after Richard Wag- | 


ner’s death. Again I say: Great is Cosima! O. F. 


Gastaldon.—T he composer of ‘‘ Musica Proibita” and 
of the opera ‘‘ Mala Pasqua,” is writing a new one act 
’ The libretto is from Coppée’s poem, and 
whose 


opera, ‘‘ Pater.’ 
the time is the Franco-German war. A woman 
brother had been killed by the Communards cannot bring 
herself to say in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ as we forgive, &c.,” 
for she cannot forgive the murder. Then when the Ver- 
sailles troops enter, the Communard who had put her 
brother to death seeks refuge with her and she saves 
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Marty—Saint Francois XAviER—Panris. 


Pugno on Improvisation. 
What is called ‘‘ success "’ is a combination of talent, character and 
Any one of these lacking, and a man remains “only 
A man may 


management. 
an artist.”” The three must accord to produce a “star.” 
be a consummate artist, yet be possessed of such a love of home, or 
horror of travel, that to receive a foreign country for his own he 
could not be induced to make This, however beautiful in 
itself, is, so far as success or renown are concerned, a lack. Others 
there are, possessing both talent and ambition, who are infants as to 
Without clever management experiments fall flat. 
“star. 


a tour. 


ways and means 
Talent, character and circumstance must conspire to make a 
RAOUL PUGNO, Pianist, Paris. 


NE of the most haunting quarters of Paris is 

‘* Les Invalides,” that surrounding Napoleon's tomb, 

Back of the Seine, the Champs Elysées, the home of Presi- 

dent Carnot, is the imposing park, the garden and the 

long college-like building which in times past sheltered 

those sick and wounded in their country’s cause, thus de- 

riving its name, and at the same time baptizing the entire 
environment—one of the most aristocratic in Paris. 

Back of the long building is a solid mass of gray stone, 


| weird, solemn and grim, as was the face of the remarkable 


| man whose ashes lie there entombed. 
Struss, | 


Rising from the 
gray mass is a huge gilded dome very similar to that sur- 
mounting the Temple Beth-El, New York. Straight, noble, 
A 


clean, tree-trimmed streets lead off in all directions. 


| few steps on one of them leads to a fine sweep, systematic 


| and well kept, resembling that of St. Augustin. 





Opening 
on the sweep is a splendid church, whose double towers like 
sentinels guard the illustrious tomb beyond. This church 
bears the familiar name of St. Francois Xavier. 

The triumphant peals from the organ, pouring out 
through portal, tower and window, filling the clear spring 
air with hope and ambition, make one think ‘‘there’s one 
happy organist! There's a song of triumph. It comes 
from one perfectly happy, one who has everything heart 
can wish !” 

‘*Triumphant?” Yes. ‘* Happy?” ‘* All that 
heart can wish?"’ The organist is perfectly blind ! 

He goes through all the complicated changes of Catholie 
service, the classic masses, ‘‘ plain chants,” offertories by 


Yes. 


the best masters, improvises for long and short waits—all 
without a note of music! His improvisations of the best 
order do not betray a note of sadness ever. His whole mu- 
sical work is noted for its sympathetic accord with the sea- 
son. Besides this he composes, teaches, travels, makes 
concert tours and is professor of organ inthe French In- 
stitution for the Blind in Paris, where he himself was taught 
to use the senses sharpened by loss. 

‘* Yes,” he says, ‘‘God has taken a gift most important ; 
but look what he has given place!” And this is the secret 
of the joy and triumph lacking frora the philosophy of 
many who see “ not wisely, but too well.” 

In composing he uses a little slate shaped wooden case 
in which strips of thick card are closely held. Across the 
card passes a little movable brass piece about the size of 
the music staff, through which he pricks holes representing 
the notes. Passing his fingers over the under or rough 
side, he ‘‘reads” the composition. He writes as fast as 
anyone could with pen and ink and with never a flaw. 
Imagine a page of orchestration done after this manner— 
and words besides. A page of the most valuable music 
looks to the eye like a section of ‘‘ card embroidery ” which 
children are taught to prick in patternsin the kindergar- 
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tens. His works are much thought of and played through 
France. 

In teaching he knows by the sound how the finger is 
placed. Infallible as to ear, it would be impossible to strike 
a false note without detection even in an unfamiliar com- 
position. He has pupils not only from Paris, but the prov- 
inces. One comes even from Orleans to study with him. 
He has made concert tours through France, playing in 
Orleans, Valenciennes, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Avignon, 
Montpellier, Béziers and even in Amsterdam, Holland, 
traveling unaccompanied. 

Adolphe Marty was bornat Albi, France, entered the In- 
stitution for the Blind here at nine, the Conservatoire a little 
later, where as pupil of César Franck he gained first prize. 
He played organ some years at Orleans, and has been five 
years organist at St. Francois Xavier, one of the most 
prominent churches in Paris. He has for intimate friends 
all the artists of whom I have been writing since Novem- 
ber. 

When M. Marty said ‘‘ See what God has given me! 
he included the joy of a perfect love life, without which 
of course God is cruel even to the best paid of his subjects. 
In the congregation of St. Frangois Xavier was a lovely 
girl, who from childhood had been the pet of the parish 
through her beauty, goodness and unusual musical talent. 
By an unheard of concession she was permitted during 
some of the numerous services of the church to play the 
canticles on the small organ, and later to assist inthe grand 
‘*tribune,” where she met the blind organist, whose beau- 
tiful character and genius won her heart and later her 
hand. They were married eight months ago in the church 
by a bishop, who has been an old friend of the families for 


years, and service was sung by forty boys, members of 
the maitrise of the parish. The families now live together, 
and a happier, more congenial circle could not be found in 
Paris. Mme. Marty is tall, straight, graceful, just twenty, 
with brunette Madonna face, beautiful dark eyes, fresh, 
rosy cheeks and the glossy black French hair. She is con- 
tinuing her studies in organ, harmony and composition 
with her husband. He is but eight years her senior. 

He corrects all the music printed at the institution. It 
was droll enough to see him without sight correcting mis- 
takes made by people who can see! There are three organs 
and a harmonium in the place. In the concert room is an 
exquisite Cavaillé-Coll. This is a unique sort of reversible 
chamber, with chapel at one end and stage at the other, 
rows of little reversible seats between, on which the poor 
little blind chaps can sit one way while listening to music, 
the other while listening to prayers. A lovely gallery is 
made valuable by frescoed inscriptions as to founders, 
building, &c., and the place is marked by French taste 
throughout. 

It was rather weird to hear the blind man play his beau- 
tiful ‘‘ Angelus” there at twilight, the darkening shadows 
gathering about him making no difference. The brilliant 
Bach fugue that followed was more reassuring, and an 
‘‘ Air Varié” for pedals alone indicated certainly that it is 
not necessary to ‘‘ look down” at these troublesome organ 
accessories in order to play them. He has written a 
‘* Method for Pedals,” which is in use in the Conservatoire. 
He managed the thirty-four stops of this instrument with 
perfect ease and accuracy. The church organ has eighty- 
eight stops, sixty-six registers. 

The singing at this church is remarkably strong and 
vibrant and the minutiz of service are all rigid and busi- 
ness-like. The boys are strong and handsome—not a rule 
in the French maitrise—but the maitre de chapelle here is 
of the wise opinion that people must be well to sing, so he 
has looks enter largely into the matter of selection. 

M. Eugene Bizet is chapel organist here and M. Bos- 
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signol maitre de chapelle. They are both able and com- 
petent musicians, realizing fully that the French musician 
is not paid according to the work he does. ‘There are 
twelve boys in the choir, three basses and two tenors. 
Three of the men are from the Opéra. The best salary is 
900 francs a year. The boys have 15 francs a month on 
average. M. Bizet has played here five years and had the 
grand organ for several years at St. Nicholas des Champs. 
He teaches twice a week in the maitrise. He is a most 
agreeable and generous hearted man—a whole souled 
musician. 

Among the influential members of the parish are the 


Countess de Chambrun, Princess de Leon, Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld, Countess de Galliera. They are all 
musical. 

* # * 


M. Raoul Pugno has been for twenty years organist at 
the Church of St. Eugene in the vicinity of the Conserva- 
toire ; but he has created such a furore in Paris as pianist 
that it is to be expected the organ loft contingent must 
lose one of its ablest members. 

Imagine a Frenchman as tall and as heavy and dark as 
your Mr. C. C. Shayne. But how softly, how tenderly, how 
gently he can play! What a touch, what a conception, 
what a personality! He is considered the best pianist in 
Paris to-day. If he could be coaxed to leave Paris, it is 
held he is eminently fitted to make one of the sadly thin 
ranks of great public educators in pianoart. Yet his music 
is only one department of the superb education which is the 
Frenchman's dower, and of which through finished expres- 
sion he is such 4 master. What a treat, an hour's talk with 
Raoul Pugno! 

He is the chum and intimate friend of Hollman, the 
violoncellist. Indeed they are taking their ‘‘ breakfast” 
together over the way just now, 12:45 p. M., and the noble 
old ‘cello used in the frequent rehearsals of the two 
friends stands in the large, light double atélier of M. 
Pugno. 

This interesting place, besides being a perfect museum 
of artistic curiosity, has in it a large pipe organ of two 
claviers, three pianos, brass and string curiosities, nice 
furniture, books—literally to no end—a real stove that 
givesreal heat, and a peculiar French machine, constituted 
something like a stationary bicycle, on which the big 
artist takes the exercise interdicted by his unremitting 
musical duties. 

Iam convinced I could fill the Whispering Gallery of 
Tne MusicaL Courter for an indefinite period from the 
studio and experiences of M. Pugno alone. Only a few 
words here on the subject of organs. 

‘‘I am convinced of one thing,” he says in his concise 
and polished French sentences—‘‘ I am convinced that the 
organ is the instrument forthe dreamer. With all due def- 
erence to the magnificent compositions that have been 
made for it, it remains to the inspired musical thinker as 
the organ of voice to the orator—the extempore orator who 
speaks because he must, because he thinks and feels. I 
bow with doffed hat and bowed head low before the organ 
composers ; but to my mind playing from music is as the 
written page to the inspired speaker. Many there are who 
cannot collect thought or form phrase as they go—such of 
course take refuge in the ‘printed page,’ and adhere to 
the composers. The organ was created for improvisa- 
tion! 

‘* No, all who understand harmony and composition can- 
not improvise, any more than all whoare masters of rhetoric 
can write novels or make speeches. The talent for idea, 
for event in idea, for cause and effect in event, for logic, 
description, symmetry, style, appeal, must also exist. A 
knowledge even of beginning, middle and end will not do. 
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Many there are who have not even this, and who continue 
chord making ad infinitum to the ennui of listeners. 

‘*Of course an improviser must be a thorough master of 
the rhetoric, grammar, spelling even, of musical literature 
(used in its technical sense). That’s expected. Without 
this there are no tools with which to work. Manya natural 
orator’ is plowing through lack only of the means for ex- 
pressing his beautiful thoughts. A knowledge of the fash- 
ion plates of the best musical dressing of all ages gives 
possibility to the idealist. Individuality has untram- 
meled sway, aided, not prevented by the knowledge of 
means ” 

M. Pugno is professor of composition in the Conserva- 
toire, so he knows what he is talking about when he says 
‘‘ Improvisation cannot betaught. It can only be directed. 
It need not even be developed to be discovered. It ap- 
pears, if it exists,as the organ of voice, One can be taught 
how to grade lengths, so as to embrace idea in long or 
short compass. Style, adaptability, truth may be taught. 
The wise teacher knows at once when not to press impro- 
visation on his pupils. The instinct for improvisation must 
be born. 

‘‘ When weary or troubled, what the organ is to the real 
dreamer no tongue can express. He cannot then fol- 
low the strict architecture of composition; he dreams 
aloud.” 

Another point on which M. Pugno is stirred is the in- 
terference of church ritual with sacred music art in Paris. 
In the first place there is not time in the complicated wind- 
ings of church form for the performance of any worthy 
composition outside of the mass. Inchurches where “ plain 
chant” only is sung, even this is not had. For the best 
works of Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn there is no op- 
portunity on account of their length. (The Frenchman 
cannot ‘‘ cut” music with the easy grace of the New York 
organist, who can issue choice morsels to fit any occasion 
at a moment's notice.) 

‘*If one undertakes a good composition as ‘sortie,’ the 
people are all out of the church before it is finished. If a 
priest happens to be ina hurry he does not hesitate to ring 
the bell. Even if forced to throw up his hands on a sub- 
dominant, the organist must stop instanter. What of a 
composition with one ear on an altar bell! Some masses 
are ‘quicker’ than others. Imagine the effect on an or- 
ganist’s effort. 

‘** Priests are not educated at all in music in their schools ; 
except by accident they have little sympathy with the 
musical part of the program. Anyone who knows the ser- 
vice would answer the ecclesiastical side of the church as 
well as the greatest musician. One who is perfectly at 
home in the forms, who has no artistic ambition and who 
will bow and obey regardless of personal feeling—that is 
the musician for the priests. 

‘*One who resists simply loses his place, for the curé is 
all powerful in his church. Few men are willing to lose 
the honor of position ; many, alas! are solely dependent 
upon the money of it, and so a man must have great inde- 
pendence of spirit not to be a hypocrite. In Paris are over 
a hundred churches of prominence. Among the organists 
are probably five who dare be independent.” 

M. Pugno is member of committee on organ admission 
at the Conservatoire. Among his compositions are an 
ambitious sacred oratorio entitled ‘‘ La Resurrection de 
Lazare;” grand ballet, ‘‘ Viviane;” ‘‘La Panseuse de Corde,” 
pantomime; many operas—‘‘opéra comique;” any quantity 
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of compositions for piano and orchestra. The Marteau 
family are among his intimate friends. He is much pleased 
with young Marteau's success in America. 


“ns * 
Eglise St. Denis d'Argenteuil, Dimanche, 11 Mars, a 8:30 du soir. 
Cloéture de l’Adoration Perpétuelle. 
PROCESSION SOLENNELLE, ° 
. eee ~ . .can6nk0nseresoesonsenen Arrangement par G. Mac-Master 
Chant Liturgique par la Maitrise. 
* Ave, Maris Stella ’’....cccccsccccccccscccccccccsccscccscvovccves J. Proch 
Soprano solo, violon obligato et orgue. ° 
‘Pa 68 Petrus’ cccccccccccccccccsccsce scccevcvcceescccencese Ch. Dubois 
Maitrise et les 2 orgues. 
Pantean Wego” cccccccccccccvvccccccccenscccvcescesocecess G. Tritant 
Soprano, ténor et basse. 
Laudate Dominum ".......ccccocsccccccccccccccccscescsese Ch. Gounod 
Maitrise. 


Georges MacMaster, Maitre de Chapelle ; Louis Desvaux, Organ- 


iste du Grand Orgue 


Mozart Twelfth Mass; ‘‘Hac Dies” arranged from 
Tannhiuser; ‘‘O Sacrum” and ‘‘Cantate Domino” by 
Bouichére ; *‘ Regina Cali” by Loisil; ‘* Tu es Petrus” 
by Bellenot ; ‘‘ Tantum Ergo” by Silas, with orchestra, 


chorus, solos and two organs made the Easter music at La 
Trinité—Guilmant—Bouichére and Salomé. 
** * 

An organist yesterday in giving a lesson to an American 
pupil called attention to the difficulties present day organ- 
ists have in playing on the modern organ effects created 
for music of olden times. Knowledge of the spirit of the 
writer gained from a thorough knowledge of his works is 
necessary to give a clue to the interpretation. He also 
spoke of the difficulty of playing compositions for organ 
which were written by master pianists. Mendelssohn's 
sonata No. 6 was an indication of this. Mendelssohn 
was a pianist and wrote without thorough knowledge 
of the organ as an instrument, and introduced effects 
which cannot be reproduced on the organ; yet which a 
musician dare not change. He gave illustrations of harp 
effects which Mendelssohn had written, which were impos- 
sible on the organ. 

I had the pleasure of another visit to Widor’s interesting 
class at the Conservatoire this week. The class is hard at 
work in the face of coming struggle. M. Henri Libert,a 
lauréat in the class this year, was the prominent player of 
the morning. 

Even to a connoisseur the work he did was most admir- 
able, and even the rigid master had little tosay. Though 
but a lad in years, the following will give some idea of 
what an organist is expected to know before becoming an 
organist. 

Libert finished the study of solfége, or music mechanics, 
when very young. Then a course of harmony and counter- 
point, then a piano course under Diémer and Marmontel, 
then composition with Massenet. He had one year of organ 
with César Franck; this is his second with Widor. He 
plays all the principal preludes, fugues and chorales of 
Bach from memory. And this instruction, remember, pre- 
supposes all the necessary musical gifts, without which 
instruction would not have been possible, as pupils pay by 
merit, not money, at the French Conservatoire. 

*ne# 

Another pleasure was the hearing of a real American 
voice sing real American songs. The singer was a Mrs. Her- 
bert Pugh, née Miss Graham, of California, who came over 
here to study two or three years, but whose heart and hand 
were captured by acharming young Englishman living in 
Paris, so here she is established in a lovely home near the 
Champs Elysées, close by the American Church of the 
Avenue |’Alma, happy as a queen. 

Training usually changes a voice so that its best friend 
The change is sometimes for good, 
sometimes for bad. The young trainée in French. too, 
usually gives up (alas !) her English speaking songs. The 
peculiarity with Mrs. Pugh’s voice is that while training 
has greatly benefited the method, the individuality re- 
mains untouched. So does the individuality of the young 
American, who holds that anything that is sung well is 


could not recognize it. 
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well sung, and that an artist should be able to sing every- 
thing well, and that is what her training is for. In spite of 
conventional advice that it is ‘‘ below her style and her 
study,” she gives immense pleasure by singing excellently, 
the songs of the colored man, with an accent studied from 
her colored nurse 

She has a superb voice, pure contralto quality with so- 
prano register. Some tones strongly resemble those of 
Kathryn Flemming. Indeed in singing ‘Stelle wie die 
Nacht,” one of Kathryn’s favorites, they seemed the same. 
She sang Mendelssohn's ‘‘O Rest in The Lord” beauti- 





fully. She is studying with the De Reskés’ teacher, 
WIpoR ON THE MopERN OrRGAN—CoMPOSITION, EXECUTION, 
INDIVIDUALITY.—Music oF THE BLIND IN Paris.— 
Cuaruis St. Rocnu.—Lippacuer, St. EuGeENE. 
‘‘Ancient instrumerfts had almost noreeds. They had 
but two colors, white and black. ‘ Jeux de fond’ and 


‘jeux de mutation ;’ there was the whole palette. Nat- 
urally all transition between black and white was abrupt 
and rough. No means existed to graduate sonority. 
Bach and his contemporaries found it useless to register 
their works. The ‘jeux de mutation’ were traditionally 
affected for rapid movements, the ‘jeux de fond’ for 
pieces of slow tempo. It is only since the close of the last 
century that the ‘ boite expressive’ has been invented. 
In a work published in 1772 the Hollander, Hess de Gonda, 
testified to his admiration of the new ‘engine.’ Later, in 
1780, Abbe Vogler recommended the use of the ‘ boite’ 
in German manufacture. The idea grew ih favor, but 
without much artistic effect, for in spite of the most intelli- 
gence efforts one could not pass the limits of thirty notes 
in the clavier and an insignificant number of registers. 
The problem was solved through the genius of Cavaillé- 
Coll in 1839. He invented different pressures of breath, 
double layers of wind chests, systems of pedals and com- 
binations of registers, applied the pneumatic motors of 
Barker, created the family of harmonious stops, reformed 
and perfected the mechanism so that every pipe, sharp or 
grave, strong or weak, obeyed instantly the finger call. 
The touch became light as that of piano, resistance being 
overcome and the concentration of the forces of the instru- 
ment being rendered practical. What was the result? 
To retain the whole organ in asound prison opened or shut 
at pleasure, liberty of association of qualities, means of 
reinforcing or diminishing gradually, independence of 
rhythms, security of attack, equilibrium of contrasts, in 
fact a disclosure of admirable colors, a rich palette of 
tones, the most varied harmonic flutes, bassoons, cors 
anglais trumpets, voix célestes of quality and variety 
hitherto unknown. 

‘* This is the modern organ, essentially symphonic. 
the new instrument a new language was necessary, an- 
other idea than that of the scholastic polyphonic. The Bach 
fugue is no longer sufficient. We must have preludes, 
Magnificats, masses, cantatas, and ‘ The Passion’ accord- 
ing to St. Matthew. 

‘* But this expression of the new instrument proceeded 
from mechanical means, and had not the necessary spon- 
taneity. While orchestral instruments, of wind or string, 
piano or voice, depend largely upon the quickness of accent 
and the unexpected surprises of attack, the organ in its 
original majesty speaks of philosophy. Individual, alone 
among all, itcan unfold the same volume of sound through- 
out and thus give birth to the ideas of religion and the in- 
finite. 

‘‘ Surprises and accents are not natural to the organ. 
They must be given to the organ as accents by adoption. 
That isto say, tact and discernment must be used in their 
employ. Here is where the organ symphony differs from the 
orchestral symphony. One could never write thoughtlessly 
for either organ or orchestra, but in future one must use 
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the same care in arranging combinations of qualities in 
organ composition as in orchestral work. 

‘* Even rhythm is affected by modern tendencies. It 
willlend itself to a sort of delasticity of measure concern- 
ing its rights. It will permit the musical phrase, the punc- 
tuation of breaks and breath, provided it may hold its own 
bit and goitsown gait. Withoutthis rhythm, without the 
constant manifestation of the will to return periodically to 
strict time, the organ executant will not be listened to. 

‘Herein lies a difficulty for the musical writer, the diffi- 
culty of expressing subtle shades of expression. How the 
composer hesitates and pauses before writing the ‘ poco ri- 
tenuto,’ which he has in his mind. We dares not write it 
through fear that the exaggerations of the interpreter 
may soften or break the flight of the measure. Signs are 
lacking. We have not the graphic means to underline the 
finish of a period, or to increase the force of a chord by a 
fashion of organ point of inappreciable degree. Is this not 
a great pity with an instrument producing all its effects 
through chronometric values? With the consummate mu- 
sicians of to-day, however, the insufficiencies of musical 
notation are not so formidable. The composer is much 
more certain than formerly to have all his ideas compre- 
hended and, what is equally important, his intentions di- 
vined. Between him and the executant is a constant colla- 
boration which the increasing number of virtuosos renders 
every day more rich and intimate. Cu. M. Wipor,” 
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Musicality is not surprising in the blind. Technical pro- 
ficiency must always seem so. One would look for an 
internal landscape in mentality bereft of observation, but 
that means could be invented to so fully supplement the 
organ of vision in the instruction of the blind must always 
be an astonishment to the visitor of an institution. 

In the Institution for the Blind in Paris music is an im- 
portant feature. This is not, however, simply a dreamy 
improvisation to pass time, but is a bona fide and practical 
education in all the departments of musical usefulness. 

You find the blind boy at his organ busy with the labor 
of committing etudes for organ and compositions by Hin- 
del, Mozart, Bach and Beethoven. He has already accom- 
plished mechanism solfége, harmony and the rest of the 
fundamentals, as have his sightseeing companions in the 
Conservatoire at the other side of the city. He is taught 
the care and tuning of instruments, also their renovation 
and construction. He is made master of the mechanism of 
composition, of chant and of execution. If perchance he 
possesses the gift of improvisation it 1s steered to healthful 
and practical results, not left to drift into senseless and 
tedious ‘ resolutions of harmonious sound.” 

True the ‘‘ book” of pricked cardboard in which he finds 
the immortal strains does not rest vertical upon the music 
rack, but horizontal upon the top of the instrument that he 
may touch it with his fingers instead of looking at it with 
his eyes. He is constantly memorizing instead of readtng. 
When his memory fails him, with a motion similar to the 
brushing of a fly from the page he finds what he lacks and 
proceeds. He does not have as much trouble memorizing 
as if disturbed by surroundings, and he retains as well as 
if he could see, and you find him a musician au fond as 
elsewhere in Paris. 

In another department you find him blowing the bellows 
for his companion, more than likely following with him 
every note and chord of the composition played. A similar 
course is followed in connection with piano instruction, and 
in many cases the teacher is blind as the pupil, having been 
himself an inmate of the institution since boyhood. 

The orchestra of the institution is a unique offair. List- 
ening to the excellent concerted work of the boys, it is 
difficult to realize the amount of solo practice that has pre- 
viously been passed through. On both sides of a long hall 
are small rooms, each furnished with a music stand, seat 
and window. There alone the blind boy studies his trum- 
pet, flute, horn, violin, violoncello, &c., with patience, per 
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severance and profit varying as with us. The racket of 
mingled music disturbs none of the workers. A professor 
constantly parades the corridor, discovering flaws, keeping 
attention alert and aiding the less capable. 

On another floor the blind boys are busy tuning pianos 
under the direction of a competent professor. The results 
in this department are most satisfactory. More wonderful 
it is to see them putting sections of the instrument 
together, mending and making broken parts, and using 
tools, glue and varnish with surprising skill. In all they 
show a surprising adaptibility, and the concentrated atten- 
tion seems everywhere an advantage to be desired by those 
more fortunate. 

A boy finishing the writing of a sonata of more than 
ordinary logic and idea is bent over a little slate shaped 
frame, crossed by a movable open work rule, through which, 
with a little instrument like an awl, he punctures the card 
beneath, leaving a quantity of small patterns, holes on one 
side, raised pricks on the other, which represent his musical 
ideas. 

A special course is passed through in order to become 
professors of the different departments. Girls are taught 
as thoroyghly as the boys, and many of them become 
delightful musicians, vocal and instrumental. 

All write and read their solfége from the punctured card 
and are specially apt with harmony. A touching sight is a 
choir rehearsal by a company of some forty of these blind 
boys and girls. The organ loft consists of tiers of seats on 
opposite sides of a stage, boys on one side, girls on the 
other, the professor, white haired, gentle, and blind as any 
of them, in the middle before a small practice organ. All 
have flat music cases instead of music rolls, and flat cards 
on which the score is written. 

‘*Un, deux, trois, quatre,” the tenor commences, the 
alto follows in, later the bass, then a soprano surprise. 
There are solos, duos, quartets and choruses, all sorts of 
time, rests, cues and changes. But two stops are made for 
correction in the first reading of the beautiful ‘‘ Sanctus,” 
which later is dwelt upon for expression. During the 
whole of it the director never touches a notes of the organ 
or has to set right a false key. The voices are sweet and 
nicely balanced. All the faces have a sad, reflective, con- 
centrated, inside-out sort of expression. It is less sadness 
than lack of lighting that is in the faces. 

The rehearsal is in a charming concert room and chapel 
combined, a beautiful altar curtained off at one end, at the 
other a superb organ. Between the two, besides the tiers 
of seats, is a room full of reversible benches, nicely up- 
holstered, which may be turned to face either stage or 
altar. 

In a previous ‘‘ Whispering” was an account of M. 
Adolphe Marty, the blind professor of organ in this institu- 
tion, who besides being teacher, composer, and writer of 
books on music, is organist of one of the richest and most 
important churches in Paris, St. Francis Xavier. 


* 2 # 


‘‘Play neither Wagner or Offenbach here!” was the 
musical counsel given by the worthy curé of Saint Roch 
when M. W. A. Chapuis came to the organ loft of that 
church five years ago. ‘‘ Neither Wagner nor Offenbach, 
my friend ; remember !” 

How he came to settle his ban upon these musical anti- 
podes one must imagine. It sounds like a mother's injunc- 
tion—‘* Neither Ouida nor Zola, my child,” regardless of 
the immense amount of ‘‘ harm”’ lying in the field between. 
M. Chapuis has certainly found in the field lying between 
the two excommunicated composers sufficient to keep his 
fingers busy without wearying his congregation, who 
greatly admire his work. 

M. Chapuis is professor of a girls’ class in harmony in the 
Conservatoire. He finds girls gifted, he says, with both 
faculty and comprehension. He is often startled at the 
quickness with which they seize ideas and the clearness 
with which they can hold up conflicting points in their 
minds, and even solve fugue problems. He misses a sus- 
taining power, however. What they have is like electric 
gleams of comprehension, apt to evaporate without cause at 
any moment. The minds fatigue quickly, especially of 
those who have already passed through much mental work. 
Not idleness, but a sort of collapse is apt to come after 
mental struggle. ‘‘I am sick,” or ‘‘ nervous,” or ‘‘ must 
go home” is the result. From fifteen to twenty-five is the 
limit of age in the class. The work is extremely interest- 
ing. There are some foreigners in the class, but no Amer- 
icans. Two hours three times a week he is thus occupied. 
There are four classes in harmony for men and two for 
women in the Conservatoire. 

M. Chapuis writes well for organ, and ‘‘ Enguerrande,” a 
four act lyric drama, has been played here for two years. 
Th. Dubois and César Franck have been his teachers, and 
he is studying composition with Massenet. He is young, 
handsome, wholly French in charm, and of dramatic tem- 
perament. 

M. Peron, a sound musician and excellent organist, is the 
chancel organist. There are about thirty men and boys in 
the choir, and the effect is excellent. One of the tenors, 
M. Ragneau, has a divine voice. 

The big church is of more cheerful aspect than most 
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here, owing to the replacing of light colors for the heavy 
stained glass of the upper windows. The ‘‘ courant d’air” 
coming from above, of which Gabriel Pierné complains in 
St. Clotilde, exists here also, however. The grand organ 
loft is narrow as a match box and dark and massive toa 
degree, with all sorts of terrible threatening griffins and 
goblins hovering about the head of the organist. Owing 
to a high massive piece of decoration between him and the 
church he is obliged to have his mirror suspended over- 
head, and in order to keep track of the priestly doings 
down below he-is obliged to accompany his artistic im- 
provisations by a series of neck gymnastics, which he ac- 
complishes with good nature and grace. 

To the uninitiated it is surprising to see him improvising 
off hand, utilizing all the perplexing problems underlying 
correct composition, the mind divided by attention to the 
f altar movements and still have a corner of brain to give to 
conversation. His improvisations, too, are logical and 
thoughtful, not ‘‘ mere resolutions of harmonized sound.” 
In listening to composition he says he can see every chord 
and phase in his mind just as it is written. 

(Many have said this. It must be fatiguing and disturb- 
ing as well. I should much prefer to illustrate composition 
from the imagination than from pages of notation. M. 
Henri Falcke exclaimed once: ‘‘Oh, what I would give to 
have an amateur’s mind just once, just to pass through the 
sensation of listening without composing. I cannot imagine 
it!’ 

oe in the organ loft of St. Roch that Lefebure Wely 
achieved his early reputation. This organ has been made 
historic through association with him. M. Chapuis played 
at Notre Dame de Champs before coming here. M. Emile 
Bernard is now organist there. 


** * 


‘* Since the Empress left us, good-bye to organ loft com- 
fort in Paris!" is the rather pessimistic exclamation of M. 
Cl. Lippacher, who occupies the organ loft of St. Eugéne, 
a fine old church not a stone’s throw from the Conserva- 
toire. ‘‘ True, there are many rich churches here, but it is 
accidental and due to the generosity of parishioners, not to 
It was the business of the Empress to 
look after the churches. They miss her sadly. The Faith 
is not so bountiful or substantial a mistress. Parishes hav- 
ing a rich clientéle fare wellenough. What about a church 
having in place of wealthy populous homes a surrounding 
of Morgue, Palais de Justice, National buildings, Préfecture 
de Police—non-paying residents, eh, surtout La Morgue!” 

Saint Eugéne is located in the centre of a commercial 
district, the merchants of which at one time were glad 
enough to live in or near their stores, but have since moved 
to more home-like quarters. The strictest economy is the 
rule of the church. That ends musical progress. It is not 
only execution that is affected by restriction ; ambition, 
spirit, enthusiasm, all sink and settle. Poverty is a fright- 
ful oppressor of spirit as of body. 

(This truth, alas, is just as strong in French as in Eng- 
lish.) 

The choir of St. Eugéne is nevertheless an excellent 
one, and the music far from spiritless. Wagner, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, Guilmant. Pergolesi, Palestrina 
would ‘‘ shake the cobwebs” out of any sky. And besides 
M. Lippacher is a first-class musician. 

He is a friend, by the way, of Father J. B. Young, choir- 
master of St. Francis Xavier, of New York. Both of the 
same town, near Strasbourg, where exists a splendid con- 
servatory of music; the same professor, from Brussels (an | 
intimate friend of Alexandre Guilmant), was early teacher | 
of both. He remembers Father Young affectionately as a 
man of rare qualities, and was not surprised to hear what 
good things he had done for the music of his New York 
church. 
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“Vin Mariani, the Elixir of Life, gives vigor, 
health, and energy.”—Emile Zola, 

“Honor to Vin Mariani, which so often re- 
stored my strength.” —Charles Gounod, 

“Vin Mariani is the most wonderful tonic; 
it is unequaled.”—Fanny Davenport, 
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Lippacher was 
deeply touched by his visit to Paris, and the extraordinary 


An ardent lover of Verdi's music, M. 


executive spirit governing him still. ‘Il termine bien sa 
carriére,” he said warmly, speaking of his books, vitality 
and interest in his new work, so different from the thought 
of his early writing. ‘‘ It is a lesson to all,” he says, ‘‘ how 
this member of a languorous race has kept abreast of the 
progress of music in all countries into the age that has 
crowned him so nobly.” 


“Yes, Rubinstein is a great musician,” he says, ‘* but 
lacks something torank beside Beethoven. Quite possibly 
it is being a great pianist as well as composer. Playing 


the ideas of other dominant thoughts diffuses the force of 
individuality. He would be a greater composer if he did 
not play. All great musicians make much tedious music,” 
he adds. ‘‘ Paris eats Wagner and Bach at present,” is his 
forceful expression of the modern condition of French 
taste. ‘‘ They fairly eat the works. They live on them. 
Wagner has an overwhelming power that grows steadily.” 
For himself he never will forget the effect upon him at 
eighteen of Wagner's music. Saint-Saéns he considers the 
perfect union of classic and modern in musical thought. 
‘‘One cannot tell by him now what a delightful man he 
was some years ago—most delightful of men, the most 
sterling of musical artists. Saint-Saéns is not a man to be 
bought and sold in art. He is not a man of objects and 
ambitions. II] est droit au fond.” 

I was saddened this week by meeting an organist of a 
type rare enough in Paris—one who could do much more if 
he would, who has let inclination get the better of will till 
the latter is forceless, who lets the artistic temperament 
govern action till it is almost inaction, whose motto is ‘‘ A 
man cannot change his nature, you know,” who has never 
realized the most solid of all satisfactions, of feeling that a 
man can change his nature as he will and that the possibili- 
ties of an exercised will are limitless as eternity. 

With endowments of a high order of talent and education 
he has simply let himself stand still till a chronic laziness 
has overtaken him even before the prime of life. 

Although this conditionof mind is by no means a national 
habit in America, I cannot refrain from expressing horror 
of it, and fears that it may extend as our country becomes 
old and stupid. Itis a condition purely voluntary as is 
opium taking or drink. It isa condition that is apt tosteal 
over the best, especially when the temperament is artistic. 
There is much loafing done in the name of art. Thereisa 
delicate line between the reflective and lazy spirits that one 
of talent would de well to guard. Dread of effort, horror 
of the strife of life, the subtle fangs of inactivity and in- 
difference are close to the sensitive heart. One who would 
be worth while must fight them as long as life lasts. The 
time to fight them is when they first appear. The good 
things of this life are too good to be lost for laziness. 
“ Arise, let us go hence, for the end is not yet!” 

FANNIE Epcar THOMAS. 











Meyer Lutz.— The veteran conductor of the Lon- 
don Gaiety, Mr. Meyer Lutz has collaborated, in his 
capacity sometimes of a composer and sometimes as an 
importer of music, with Mr. W. S. Gilbert, Mr. G. A. Sala, 
Mr. F. C. Burnand, Mr. Robert Reece, Mr. Herman Meri- 
vale, Mr. H. J. Byron, Mr. G. R. Sims, Mr. Henry Pettitt, 
Mr. H. P. Stephens and Mr. Fred. Leslie. He is the com- 
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poser of operas, comic and romantic ; he has written senti- 
mental ditties for the Moore and Burgess minstrels, and 
he wrote a library of sacred music during the many years 
that he was musical director at St. George’s Cathedral. 
He was one of the pioneers of opera to the East End—at 
the Surrey Theatre and at the defunct Eastern Opera 
House. He was the friend and colleague of Mario, with 
| whom he toured a gress deal, also with Mrs. Rudersdorff. 
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“Vin Mariani is perfect; gives health, drives 
away the blues.”—Victorien Sardou, 

“1 am well convinced of the excellence and 
quality of Vin Mariani.” —Hienry Irving. 

“Vin Mariani restores strength quicker 
than any other tonic.”—Julliet Corson, 
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HE Mottl concert was the event of this 
week, and the audience that literally filled every part 

of the house was very demonstrative in its manner to- 
ward the great chef de orchestre, from Carlsruhe and 


Bayreuth. It was hoped that arrangements could have 


been made for an additional one or two concerts, especially 
when it became known that all of the seats would be sold 
out weeks in advance ; but that being impossible, Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius, who organized the concert, has arranged 
with Mr. Mottl to come over and conduct another on May 


22, Wagner's birthday. This program will include five 
excerpts from the Bayreuth master, Prelude to act II. 
from ‘‘Gwendoline” (Chabrier), the ‘‘ Egmont” overture 
(Beethoven) and Berlioz’ overture ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini” 
and ‘* Love Scene ” and ** Queen Mab,” from his ‘‘ Romeo 
Mr. David Bispham will sing Hans 
from ‘‘Die Meister- 


et Juliet ” symphony 
Sachs’ monologue ‘‘ Wahn, Wahn,” 


singer.” The program on Tuesday night was made up as 
follows: Overtures to ‘ Rienzi,” ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” 
‘‘ Tannhiuser,” vorspiels to ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer,” Part II., vorspiel and Isolde’s ‘* Liebestod ” from 
‘Tristan und Isolde,” Wotan’s ‘‘ Abschied und Feuer- 
Zauber” from ‘‘ Die Walkure,” ‘‘ Trauermarsch ” from ‘* Die 
Gétterdiimmerung” and vorspiel to ‘ Parsifal.” Mr. 
Alfred Schulz-Curtius had had made especially for his 
occasion a bass trumpet and four tubas, which instru- 


ments have always been replaced in England by others, 
for the rendering of the ‘*Trauermarsch,” thus giving much 
more tone color. Mr. Mottl fully sustained the high rep- 
utation as conductor of the master’s works that had pre- 
ceded him. He showed himself to have a perfect com- 
mand over his forces, every man understanding and 
responding to his expressed wish, and this, with his wide 
knowledge and experience, enabled him to give model 
interpretations of each number inthe program. Concert 
renderings of Wagner's works always meet with hearty 
endorsement in London, and when these music master- 
pieces are played by such a master as Mr. Mottl, on that 
most delicate and responsive instrument, a good orchestra, 
one then, and only then, has a conception of their poetic 
grandeur. That most capable and conscientious artist Mr. 
Andrew Black sang ‘* Wotan's ” music with distinction, re- 
ceiving two recalls. Mr. Mottl met with an enthusiastic 
reception and indorsement of his work. The excellent 
programs, printed on beautiful paper and containing an 
artistic reproduction in aquatint of De Egusquiza’s por- 
trait of Wagner, had only Wagner's analytical notes, which 
were carefully chosen from his prose works, by Mr. W. 
Ashton Ellis, who has for some time now been at work 
translating these comparatively little known of Wagner's 
works into English. 

Mr. Alfred Schulz-Curtius, who brought about the above 
happy event, is London agent for the Bayreuth festivals, 
and has been connected with nearly every enterprise giving 
Wagner's works in England. He was associated with Mr. 
Franke in organizing and carrying on the Richter concerts 
for the first several seasons. At this time he also arranged 
some very successful provincial tours for the great con- 
ductor. He was actively engaged in the arrangements of 
the ‘**‘ Nibelungen Ring " series in 1882 when Anton Seidl 
came over to conduct at Her Majesty's Theatre, and, in 
fact, he has played a very important part in popularizing 
the works of Wagner in England. So far as I know every 
enterprise that he has engaged in in this connection has 
been a financial and artistic success. His power of organ- 
ization was shown in his complete arrangements in every 
detail for the above concert. His wide acquaintance en- 
abled him to choose the best players for his orchestra, and 
he had the courage to have appropriate though rather ex- 
pensive programs; to have the doors closed two minutes 
before the performance was to commence, and many other 
matters that contributed to the comfort of his patrons and 
the success of the entertainment. 

Miss Eugene Joachim, a niece of Dr. Joachim, the king 
of violinists, who has for some time resided in London, has 
been prevailed upon by several aspiring singers to give 
them the German diction in their Lieder and German 
songs and excerpts from the operas. Miss Joachim was 
one of the favorite pupils of Mrs. Marchesi when she was 
in Vienna, and of Stockhausen, in Berlin, occasionally 
assisting them during her more advanced course in teach- 
She, like her illustrious uncle, had marked musical 


ing. 


talent, and in addition a beautiful voice, which after such 
excellent training as she received, would have won for her 
a high place among vocalists, had not circumstances pre- 
cluded her going in for the profession Her natural gifts, 
excellent education and training fit her for this important 
work in giving the correct pronunciation in singing Ger- 
man, and those little finishing touches in style, with the 
fuller interpretation of the poet’s meaning accentuated by 
the music. She has already given several vocalists of re- 
pute invaluable assistance in this way. 

The third Philharmonic concert took place at the Queen's 
Hall on Thursday night, when Mr. Sapellnikoff, the Rus- 
sian pianist, made his re-entry at these concerts, playing 
Schumann's A minor concerto. His reading of this favor- 
ite number was full of dignity and poetic tenderness and 
technically accurate. He received two recalls, and then 
interpreted the continuous applause as a call for more, and 
played one of Liszt’s rhapsodies for an encore, which again 
elicited enthusiastic applause. Miss Amy Sherwin was 
down for the vocal selection, but sudden illness prevented 
her singing at the last moment. Miss Ella Russell, who 
was in the audience, kindly volunteered to sing in her 
place, and chose Mozart’s ‘‘ Deh Vieni,” giving this beau- 
tiful number in a most artistic manner, and winning the 
hearty approval of the audience. The orchestral numbers 
were Berlioz’ overture, ‘‘ King Lear;” Dr. Hubert Parry's 
overture in A, ‘‘ Toan Unwritten Tragedy,” played for the 
first time in London, but brought out at the Festival of the 
Three Choirs in Worcester last autumn, and Beethoven's 
symphony in B flat. After Dr. Parry’s beautiful composi- 
tion had been played he was called to the platform to bow 
his acknowledgments to the pronounced approval of those 
present. 

Miss Gwladys Wood has been making great progress 
here recently as an artistic singer and interpreter of Ger- 
man Lieder and the better class of English songs. She 
was born in London, January 2, 1873, from English parents. 
Her father was a well-known member of the Garrick Club 
and Old Fielding, and an intimate friend of Albert Smith, 
Charles Dickens and Thackeray. She began singing in 
1890, in Cologne, where she was studying to become a 
pianist, but, on discovering she had a voice, commenced 
training to sing at once under Sbokjerberg at the Cologne 
Conservatoire. Subsequently she came to London and 
continued with Mr. Hugo Bye, then with Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and for some time past with Mr. R. S. Rockstro. During her 
three years’ residence in Cologne she learned to speak Ger- 
man as fluently as English, and this thorough knowledge 
has enabled her to grasp the meaning of the poet in her 
interpretation of German Lieder, thus partly explaining her 
success in this class of work. She first made her début in 
public at the annual concert of Sir William Cousins in June, 
1892, and was to have sung Piatti’s ‘‘ Far, Far Away " to his 
violoncello obligato, but owing to his illness she substituted 
‘*Mon Coeur s’ouvre a ta Voix,” ‘‘Samsonet Dalila.” After 
a year’s study she again made her appearance at a concert 
of Sir William Cousins, and has since sung frequently in 
London and the provinces. Many of her London appear- 
ances, among them the Popular Concerts, have been men- 
tioned in my letters to THe Musicat Courier from time to 
time. I predict a brilliant future for this young lady so 
liberally endowed with musical intelligence, an excellent 
voice, and the necessary perseverance to make the most of 
her talents. 

Mr. Dan Price, the young basso, has something to look 
forward to if early indications and success point to any- 
thing. He was born at Dowlais, Wales, in August, 1862, 
from parents who were both musical. His father was 
one of the enthusiastic pioneers of the district, and con- 
ducted the chapel choir for over twenty years. He took a 
keen interest in his sons’ musical training, two of the 
brothers becoming choir masters, and the subject of my 
sketch has played and conducted at their several chapels. 
He won an open scholarship at the Royal College of Music 
in 1888, for three years, bat afterward extended to five. 
Here he studied singing under Mr. Albert Vissetti, piano, 
under Mr. Frederick Cliffe, harmony, counterpoint and 
fugue under Dr. Bridge, and counterpoint with Dr. ‘Stan- 
ford. This five years’ course under such able teachers 
gave him a good all round musical education. In connec- 
tion with the operatic class he sang most successfully in 
Cherubini’s ‘‘ Water Carrier,” in 1886, the next year in 
‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” and the following year, 1888, in ‘‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” He had the honor of singing 
before Her Majesty the Queen, at Windsor Castle, in the 
jubilee year, 1887. In 1888 he composed a set of variations 
for the piano, which were well received by the press. The 
same year he was appointed to the Westminster Abbey 
choir, and two years ago he was raised to lay vicar choral 
for life. The following September he was appointed 
teacher of singing at the Royal College of Music. 

He has been studying singing with Mr. Henschel for the 
past eighteen months, and has thusreceived instruction from 
some of the best masters of the Italian and German schools. 
His favorite works are the‘ Elijah "and Berlioz’ ‘‘ Faust;” 
in the latter he had grand success in Edinburgh last De- 
cember, the press being unanimous in his praise. He has 
sung in nearly all of the large towns in the Kingdom, and 





during the past season has sung three times in each Glas- 








gow and Bristol, which is perhaps the best indication of his 
growing popularity. 

The Musical Artists’ Society gave a concert on Monday 
night at St. Martin’s Town Hall. Several new composi- 
tions were introduced including a MS. quartet in A for 
piano and strings by Mr. Charles Lawrence, the adagio 
movement showing considerable originality, a piano suite 
in D by Mr. George B. Aitkin, brilliantly played by the 
composer, and two MS. movements by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
for violins, viola and violoncello, which were very pleasing. 
Mrs. Alice Gomez sang Gerald F. Cobb’s ‘‘ A Spanish La- 
ment,” and other songs were sung by Miss Elsie Craig and 
Mr. C. Karlyle. Altogether the concert was a great suc- 
cess. 

In fitting remembrance to Jennie Lind a memorial was 
unveiled in Westminster Abbey yesterday with appro- 
priate ceremony. It was placed in Poets’ Corner, just 
below the monument of Hindel, and was unveiled by a 
daughter of the Queen, Princess Christian, of Schleswig- 
Holstein, who has always taken agreat interest in womanly 
excellence in art. In the petition to the dean by the memo- 
rialists for the permission to erect a monument to her in 
the Abbey, which was signed by many prominent people 
of to-day, they pointed out the many charities that this 
wonderful nightingale of song had fostered, and concluded 
with the following : ‘‘ The name of Jenny Lind is through- 
out our land a household word, associated with all that is 
pure, unselfish, and devout in womanhood, and we venture 
tothink that a memorial in the great Abbey would be re- 
garded by the country which she loved and made her 
home as a fitting tribute to genius and worth.” The 
memorial consisted of a fine and expressive white marble 
medallion bearing the following inscriptions : ‘‘ 1 know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” and ‘‘ Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, born 
October 6, 1820, died November 2, 1887.” A large and dis- 
tinguished crowd of people were present at the very im- 
pressive ceremony. As the Princess raised the cloth that 
covered the medallion, the dean said, ‘‘ I have to announce 
that the memorial to Mrs. Lind-Goldschmidt is added to 
the monuments of this church, the Abbey of Westminster.” 
This was followed by the solo, ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” and the unaccompanied trio from the ‘* Elijah,” 
‘« Lift thine eyes,” by the choir, and a selection on the 
organ by Dr. Bridge, of the pastoral and choral from the 
sacred cantata ‘‘ Ruth,” composed by Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt himself. After the benediction the people paused 
a moment in silent prayer and then departed, feeling that a 
fitting tribute had been paid toone of the noblest women of 
our century. FRANK VINCENT 








Rubinstein in Vienna. 
VIENNA, April 16. 

VISIT from Anton Rubinstein to the Aus- 

trian capital is not among the unusual occurrences in 
the musical world. As lately as last winter he came to 
Vienna in order to conduct his ‘‘ Lost Paradise,” and he 
was at the time made much of, after the fashion with 
which he must be sufficiently familiar, as it began more 
than half a century ago, when he started out on that career 
which has proved one of the most brilliant ever vouchsafed 
to any artist. The announcement, therefore, some weeks 
ago, that he would visit Vienna in order to conduct the last 
of this season’s choral concerts, which are usually given 
under the direction of Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, and that, in 
addition to an overture and piano concerto of older date, 
excerpts from his new sacred opera, ‘‘ Moses,” would be 
performed, was not sufficient to create more stir than at- 
taches ordinarily to the customary musical happenings of 
that city, which prides itself on taking rank as ‘‘ the most 
musical capital of the world.” 

Indeed, if the truth be told, somewhat less interest than 
might reasonably have been expected was manifested on 
the part of the musical public, and as a result when the con- 
cert took place, which it did four evenings ago, there was 
not even a specially full house to greet the veteran com- 
poser at the conductor’s desk, where he feels firmly con- 
vinced his mission work for the remainder of his days be- 
gins and ends. And it is perhaps a little strange, apart 
from all considerations as to the intrinsic value of his or- 
chestral and choral works, that this should be his firm con- 
viction, for truth to tell, he is, comparatively speaking, a 
poor conductor. Nervous and impatient, he seems in- 
capable of keeping even so well drilled and competent a 
body of men together as the members of the famous Phil- 
harmonic Society, and his indications as to time are ex- 
pressed by vehement stamping with his feet, audible at no 
short distance from the stage. 

The tale of Rubiustein’s life sorrow, the utter dispropor- 
tion between his success asa pianist and as a composer, 
has often been told, and at first blush,as has frequently 
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been pointed out, would seem to have much in common 
with that of his illustrious compeer, Franz Liszt. There 
has, however, always existed this one great difference in 
the case of the two men, that whereas the works of the 
latter have met during their composer's lifetime and now 
after his death quite as violent opposition as those of the 
former, Rubinstein never succeeded in gaining if only for 
a time a small following of enthusiasts such as have 
gathered round the standard of Liszt, and are willing to 
swear that all hope of musical salvation lies in the gospel 
practiced by their prophet. 

Musical criticism and the determination of the relative 
positions of the best known modern composers is not the 
purpose of these lines; it may, however, not be uninterest- 
ing, by way of a passing remark, to note- how from time to 
time a follewer of Liszt is to be found ready to do battle, to 
go through fire and water, for the divine inspiration of the 
Abbé’s works ; whereas such enthusiasm as may occasion- 
ally be evoked by the performance of any of Rubinstein’s 
larger compositions has almost invariably to be construed 
as a personal tribute to the composer as a man and artist, 
rather than as an outburst of admiration for the creative 
musician. 

This was practically the spirit that took the greater part 
of Mr. Gericke’s usual patrons to the recent Rubinstein 
concert, and this it was which directed the applause with 
which the evening’s musical happenings were greeted. 
The overture to ‘* Dimitri Donski,” which opened the pro- 
gram, has long outlived its day, and belongs to a period of 
productivity which already deserves the epithet of anti- 
quated. The concerto in G followed next in sequence, and 
was performed in a creditable manner by the master’s pu- 
pil, Miss von Jakinowski, who had followed in his train 
from Dresden. Though perhaps not so interesting or pop- 
ular as the sister work in D minor, it possesses certain 
positive virtues that attach to much that he has written for 
his own instrument, the piano. 

Whether they are of the kind sufficient to insure a rela- 
tive amount of immortality time alone can show. For the 
present two at least of his concertos are played frequently 
enough the world over to be reckoned among the most fa- 
miliar of our modern concert numbers. An aria from one 
of his older operas led one to the important feature of the 
evening, the three scenes from ‘‘ Moses,” which it would 
be useless to pretend were listened to in a spirit of aught 
save indulgent boredom and polite inattentiveness. They 
proved of positively ‘‘ divine length,” and the feeling when 
the concert finished at a very late hour was incontestably 
one of relief. : 

It is all the more agreeable to pass from this picture of 
Rubinstein the composer, which, as already remarked, 
had not won the merit of novelty for Vienna, to that of 
Rubinstein the pianist. Several years had passed since 
the memorable series of historical recitals, which, as an- 
nounced at the time, were to bring the famous virtuoso’s 
career toanend. There seemed but slight likelihood of 
having Rubinstein in public again; an exception had to be 
sure been made in his determination when two years ago 
he gave five concerts for the poor of St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Vienna, Berlin and Dresden, and a privileged few 
could from time to time boast of having heard him in pri- 
vate. But many of the rising generation knew Rubinstein 
only by name, as the standard of excellence by which all 
later pianists were weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 

When therefore, together with the announcement of 
Rubinstein’s arrival in Vienna a week ago, came that of a 
recital which he had consented to give during the course 
of his stay for the benefit of the Conservatory fund the 
rush for tickets and the eagerness to secure a place at any 
cost in the Boesendorfer Saal may readily be imagined. A 
veritable battle was fought when the sale of seats began, 
and in the course of half an hour every seat, indeed every 
admission ticket had been disposed of. When the even- 
ing of the concert came, the audience was one of the most 
distinguished that had assembled in Vienna for many a 
day, and one in every way worthy of the occasion. 

How did Rubinstein play? is the question that naturally 
suggested itself to those who had not been among those to 
whom this evening will remain among the happiest of their 
musical memories. To this query it is a satisfaction to be 
able to reply that the greatest of living pianists has in no 
single respect lost any of those qualities that have made him 
famous. Indeed, from a technical standpoint, there seemed 
to be fewer of those slips that in his case have so often been 
likened to the spots on the sun. Of course he played only 
his own compositions, the day long having passed when, 
even in private, he interpreted the works of other masters. 
His altruistic missionary work is over, and his voice now 
is only raised in his own behalf. 

Rubinstein’s compositions played by Rubinstein himself 
possess a charm and interest there is no gainsaying, and it 
is little short of churlish to seek accurately to measure off 
how much of the credit is to be accorded to the composer, 
how much to the pianist. Certain it is that as a medium 
for pianism of the highest order they proved amply suffi- 
cient, and to say this implies praise, even though it be not 
unqualified. The program which was carried out with 
truly marvelous endurance had but a single intermission 








terest to reprint it here: 


Prelude and fugue (a flat). | 
Acrostic (F major, G minor, B major, D minor, F major.) | 
Melody (F sharp minor). | 
Impromptu (A flat). | 
Theme and variations (G major) | 


between the first and second parts, and it may prove of in- | 





Suite (Sarabande, Passepied, Courante, Gavotte). 
Variations (A flat). 

Waltz (E minor). 

Album de Peterhof. 

Barcarolle (A minor). 

Etudes (C sharp minor, E major and E flat. 

Very sensibly, no encores were granted; indeed, when 
one realizes that this sixty five year old man sat at the 
piano almost uninterruptedly for two hours it seems an 
almost incredible feat of strength and endurance. For 
fully half an hour after the concert was over the applause 
and recalls continued, and finally energetic measures had 
to be taken to induce the audience to disperse. 

It was as if his auditors realized that this might possibly 
be their last opportunity of listening to pianism that at the 
present day still remains unrivaled. And yet. ere Rubin- 
stein left Vienna yesterday evening, two more occasions 
presented themselves, though only a comparatively privi- 
leged few were able to avail themselves thereof. The after- 
noon before the choral concert he played for the pupils of 
the Conservatory, interpreting the following program : 

Five preludes, 

Barcarolle, G major. 
Valse Allemande. 

Suite. 

Melody, F major 
Mazourka, from ‘ Le Bal.” 
Ballade, “ Lenore.” 

This same list of pieces he performed two days later at 
the residence of Professor Leschetizky, for whose pupils he 
was willing to show himself as obliging as for those of the 
Conservatory. It would be difficult to say on which occa- 
sion the enthusiasm evoked was greater or more genuine ; 
even Rubinstein, accustomed as he is to ovations and 
demonstrations of the most flattering description, might 
well have felt, as he expressed himself, overwhelmed with 
the marks of gratitude and appreciation that were showered 
on him. 

And yet the special object of his visit to the Austrian 
capital had again not been accomplished. The new sacred 
opera had failed to create more of an impression than any 
of his former important works ; indeed, if newspaper criti- 
cism counts for aught, he cannot but have felt deeply cha- 
grined by the opinions that have thus far been very openly 
expressed in print. It seems strange that a man like 
Rubinstein, of no especially pronounced religious tenden- 
cies, should feel so strongly drawn to the composition of 
Biblical subjects, and being questioned recently as to the 
reason for his predilection he found no more satisfactory 
answer to give than that he was attracted by their surpass- 
ing grandeur. 

At a private supper given in his honor he found occasion 
fully to express his views on this and other subjects, and 
at the same time to hope that ere long his dream of ora- 
torio presented on the stage of our modern opera houses 
might be realized. He cannot claim for this idea even 
the recommendation of originality, as attempts in this 
direction—the most interesting probably being the pres- 
entation with costumes and scenery of Liszt’s ‘St. 
Elizabeth "—have frequently been made. 

‘*I cannot fora moment admit the distinction between 
an oratorio and an operatic style,” he remarked in the 
course of conversation with Goldmark, a composer, by the 
way, of very different tendencies. ‘‘ They are fartoosimi- 
lar and have too many points in common to be thus wilfully 
separated. An artist who is only able to sing on the oper- 
atic stage and not in the concert room or vice versa reminds 
me of a pianist who would only be able to play nocturnes 
and preludes, but who could not interpret impromptus and 
ballades. He may be able to perform the one better than 
the other, but it is impossible for him to specialize to such 
an extent.” One may be permitted to doubt the pertinence 
of this comparison, but it may afford an idea of Rubinstein’s 
views on the subject he at present has more than all others 
at heart. 

From Vienna he traveled to Nuremberg, once more in the 
interests of his works—in fact, wherever he goes nowadays 
it is with this one end in view. For several years he has 
had his residence in Dresden, and it was thought he would 
settle there permanently. However, at heart he is too 
good a Russian to be happy away from home, and the latest 
report is that in the fall he intends to return to St. Peters- 
burg, making that his headquarters for the remainder of 
his days.—W. von Sachs, ‘‘ Sun.” 





Jenny Lind Memorial. —The ‘Jenny Lind” 
memorial, which has been delayed by the death of the 
sculptor, Mr. John Birch, A.R.A., has at last been com- 
pleted, and was unveiled at Westminster Abbey yesterday. 

A Student Operetta.—Richard Genée and Robert 
Pohl are adapting the French ‘‘ Mamzelle Carabin ” for the 
German stage under the title of ‘*‘ Mamzelle Cerevis,” 
changing the scene from Paris to Heidelberg. 























HE goslings and gossoons of the musical 

world continue to gossip concerning matters filmy 

and light as gossamer, believing everything to be gospel 
truth. Furthermore, they ask questions such as these : 

Who hit Louis Dressler in the eye ? 

Is Frank Treat Southwick still alive ? 

What became of Grant Odell’s mustache? 

Where, O where is Frank N. Shepperd ? 

When will Pete Schnecker’s ‘‘ Lazarus ” be out ? 

Did you hear Gerritt Smith’s ‘‘ King David?” 

Which is really the best quartet choir in town? 

Have youseen Beardsley Vandewater lately ? 

Where are you going this summer ? 

Did you take in the annual feed of the Manuscript So- 
ciety ? 

Will you part with your beard during the heated term if 
I will ? 

Whom do you consider the handsomest soprano in 
Gotham ? 

What contralto is most admired ? 

Who is the most manly man among the tenors? 

Who is the Taurus among the bassos ? 

Is it possible for a woman to play a church organ as well 
as aman? 

Are you for or ‘‘ agin” woman suffrage ? 

What did Victor Harris see in Washington last week ? 

Is there music in hell, or only in heaven ? 

These are their interrogatories, and there are a thousand 
and one more of like nature. Who will undertake to an- 
swer them, and thus quiet their excited nerves? 

William S. Wheeler, the new organist of Dr. John Hall’s 
chureh, has been a daddy for just seventeendays. Proud? 
I should say so. He has a right to be. It’s a boy, too. 

At the First Reformed Church, Newark, Miss Lyde B. 
Marsh succeeds Mrs. A. Douglas Brownlie as solo soprano, 
and a Mrs. Vernon, from Philadelphia, steps into the con- 
tralto galoshes of Miss S. Cristine MacCall. 

By the way, this same Miss MacCall gave a fine concert 
last Thursday evening at Association Hall, Paterson, N. J., 
for the benefit of the Paterson General Hospital, at which 
she exhibited to decided advantage the vocal talents and 
capabilities of her best pupils, including Miss Elise Landis, 
Miss Lillian Spickers and Miss Jennie MacCall, sopranos ; 
Miss Harriet E. Storms, contralto ; Charles Cottrell, tenor, 
and several others. It was made very evident that Miss 
MacCall knows many things about correct vocal culture. 

Henry Earl Hard is the new organist of the North Re- 
formed Church, Brooklyn. The position may therefore be 
properly spoken of as a hard earned one. Whenever he 
shall mount the elevated organ bench he will always be 
Hard up. These jokes are very stale to him, but he will 
pardon this effort to place them before the fun-loving mu- 
sical public of the United States. 

Miss H. B. Judd, the gifted organist of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, is giving a series of three excellent organ 
recitals at the church. At the first, on April 30, she was 
assisted by Miss Emily Baetz, contralto, and at the second, 
last Monday, by Miss Corinne Flint, violinist. Next Mon- 
day afternoon at 4 o’clock Miss Judd will play a very inter- 
esting program of works by Bach, Bibl, Mendelssohn and 
Julius Reubke, and her assisting artist will be Mrs. Marion 
Hendrickson Smith, the charming soprano of the church. 
Mrs. Smith will be heard on the 17th at the club house in 
Nutley, N. J. 

The musical features at the Presbyterian Social Union, 
April 30, at the Hotel Brunswick, were away above par. 
The artists were the Schumann Maile Quartet, Messrs. Mil- 
ler and Odell singing solos; Hubert Arnold, the violinist, 
and Mrs. Mary E. Bowman, who proved herself a thor- 
oughly capable accompanist. 

Our Miss Jennie Dutton’s recent song recital at the Audi- 
torium, Chicago, must have taken the wind out of the sails 
of several of the crack warblers of the Windy City. The 
‘* Post” of that very much overgrown village had this to say: 

The versatility of Miss Jennie Dutton has never been in doubt, but 
it was forcibly illustrated last night at the Auditorium Recital Hall 
when this admirable singer and accomplished artist presented a pro- 
gram of sixteen vocal selections—ballads, arias, operatic excerpts 
from German, French and English schools of music, and rendered 
the last with the same freshness, purity and volume of tone that 
marked the first. Very few concert singers before the public are 
equal to a task so trying to voice and nerve, and the admirers of Miss 
Dutton may be pardoned a certain anxiety lest her ambition in this 
direction—an ambition born of conscious power—should carry her be- 
yond the limits of discretion. Last night, however, Miss Dutton sang 
with all her wonted acceptableness and was warmly applauded, In 
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‘‘Blizabeth’s"” prayer from “Tannhduser,” she was dramatically 


forcible, and the * Il est doux, il est bon,’’ from ‘ Herodiade,’’ she 
sang with exquisite melody and finish. Mr. Marum contributed vio- 
n selections in his best style, and Orton Bradley proved to be that 


rara avis, a sympathetic and helpful accompanist. 

Edward M. Young, of Morristown, Newark and Boonton, 
Ss a very modest young man, and modesty is an extremely 
rare thing in these days, especially in a musician. His 
modesty, however, does not prevent him from devoting 

onsiderable time to composition. Ditson is just out with 
some delightful songs from his talented pen—‘‘ Love or 
Die and ‘‘ The Fisher's Widow.” They are dainty, sing- 
able and original. 

G. Waring Stebbins occupied Gerrit Smith’s organ bench 
at the South Church on Monday afternoon, April 30, Dr. 
Smith being absent at North Adams, Mass., at the annual 
music festival in that place, in which he and Mrs. Smith 
participated. Mr. Stebbins played an excellent program, 
and was ably assisted by Dr. E. Walton Marshall, bari- 
tone 

There was a pleasant gathering at the studio of Francis 
Fischer Powers last Monday morning. Those who at- 
tended were invited to meet his pupil, Miss Grace Gregory, 
previous to her departure for Europe. 

Gerrit Smith's sacred cantata, ‘‘ King David,” does him 
proud. Some of Gotham’s keenest critics and ablest mu- 
sicians were present at the performance at the South 
Church on Sunday, April 29, and all admired the work 
greatly, though the singing was decidedly rocky in spots. 
It is probable that the work will have a second hearing 
shortly, after more careful rehearsing. 

Dr. Carl Martin will sing in the ‘‘ Creation” to-morrow 
evening in Philadelphia, at the Baptist Temple. The regu- 
lar choir of 200 yoices will be augmented for the occasion. 
W. W. Gilchrist will conduct, and D. D. Wood, the blind 
organist, will preside at the organ. 

A fine concert took place at the Tiffany Chapel on April 
28 for the benefit of the New York Diet Kitchen Associa- 
tion. The artists were Miss Emily Winant, Mrs. Sarah 
3aron Anderson, the Misses Anderson, Miss Emily Baetz, 
the Misses Keyes, Ericsson F. Bushnell, P. A. Schnecker 
and F. A. Cortelyon 

A grand concert in aid of the poor was given on April 
26 at the First Presbyterian Church, Jersey City, Mrs. 
Emma Wheeler Smith being the prime mover. The soloists 
were Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano; W. H. Rieger, tenor; 
Dr. Carl Dufft, baritone ; Miss Laura Webster, ’cellist, and 
Victor Harris, accompanist. Mrs. Smith also participated 
on short notice, as Miss Mary Louise Clary, contralto, who 
was expected, did not materialize. In size and character 
the audience was such as Jersey City seldom sees, and the 
enthusiasm Mrs. Smith deserves much 
credit for her enterprise and hard work in a worthy cause. 

Well, 1 should say, another star of the first magnitude 
has burst forth in full, resplendent glory! Which his name 
it is Davifl G. Henderson, and he sings tenor. Of course 
you all know jolly Dave and wonder what [I mean. He 
made a huge hit all over the country on his recent concert 
And now he has 
gone and signed with the Garden City Cathedral at $1,200 
a year or thereabouts. The concert company wanted him 
for next season again, and he has also received flattering 
offers from the Bostonians and other high-class organiza- 
tions, but, being pious, David prefers to return to church 
work. This naturally does not debar him from accepting 
all the stray concert and oratorio dates he can book. On 
his recent tour of five months he missed nary a concert, 
attending strictly to business. He has been in New York 
but two years and his rise into prominence has been re- 
markably rapid. Mr. Woodcock has engaged him for solo 
work only. Mr. Henderson first began to be known when 
he was solo tenor in William C. Carl’s choir. He is a pupil 
of George M. Greene and shows the effects of careful study 
under an experienced master. Success to him in his new 
post, and may his shadow grow considerably less before 
summer arrives to remain ! 

Miss Lillian V. Parslow, the violinist, will have a benefit 
concert on the morning of May 18 in Chamber Music Hall. 
The artists who will participate are Miss Lillian Blauvelt, 
Francis Fischer Powers, Victor Herbert and Richard 
Arnold. Among the patronesses are Mrs. J. Henry Lane, 
Mrs. Frederic H. Betts, Mrs. John Jay Knox, Mrs. George 
F. Seward, Mrs. James M. Ludlow, Mrs. Frank Scott and 
Mrs. Theodore F. Seward. 

Inevery way an excellent concert—that given last Thurs- 
day evening by the choir of the Eighteenth Street M. E. 
Church. George M. Greene, organist and choirmaster, 
directed, and the regular choir was assisted by Miss Mildred 
A. Marten, contralto; David G. Henderson, tenor, and Dr. 
R. Melvin Davenport, baritone. Others who had solo 
numbers and acquitted themselves admirably were Miss 
Jennie Marian Drew, Miss Grace Josephine McKenney, J. 
jodine Wright and Adolph B. Rodenbeck. The choruses 
—female, male and mixed—were sung with good attack, 
clean phrasing and artistic shading. 

Dr. Gerrit Smith closed his organ recitals for the season 
with last Monday's. He intended to continue them until 


was unbounded. 


trip, as you are doubtless well aware. 


June, but so many demandsof a multifarious character have 
been made upon his time that he is forced to discontinue 
them until fall. 


Gerrit is a worker from Workerville, and 
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is a positive marvel to those who know how much he ac- 
complishes. 

Mrs. Emma Henry-Thomas, Miss Clara E. Stutsman, 
John M. Fulton and Will W. Thomas have been engaged, 
as a quartet, for the evening services only at the Peddie 
Memorial Baptist Church, Newark, together with Henry 
Carter as organist. And so these good people, all of them 
well known, succeed or partially succeed, E. M. Bowman 
and his famous Cecilian choir. Well, the Peddie Memorial 
might have gone farther and fared much worse. 


Another Wagnerite. 
May 4, 1804. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
THINK “ Wagnerite” isa trifle hasty in taking 
offense at that special sentence in your issue of April 25 
last. I cannot be convinced that the foremost champion in 
America of Germany’s mighty genius would attempt to ridi- 
cule Wagner’s lesser worshippers. ‘‘ Wagnerite” having 
broken the ice, however, I would like to state that there 
are two distinct kinds of Wagnerites. 

There is one kind of Wagnerite who will hear Wagner at 
any cost, no matter in what language, or where, when or 
how it is sung — be the singers artists or otherwise, it 
makes no difference so long as he is going to hear Wagner. 
Now there is another kind. This is the one who can dis- 
tinguish Wagner as he should be heard and vice versa. 
This Wagnerite wants German opera with German artists 
(not second rate), and is perfectly willing to pay such talent 
as they deserve. It is a well-known fact, or shouid be, 
that 90 per cent. of our representative Germans go to the 
Fatherland at least every third or fourth summer, and one 
may be sure they avail themselves of the splendid oppor- 
tunity to hear German opera on the splendid scale it is 
always given there. So it stands to reason that, hearing 
the best artists in their own country (and at very moderate 
prices, too), they won’t support German opera in their 
adopted country unless given with at least some if not all 
the splendor of their own land. By all means let us have 
German opera next fall, not alone Wagner either. Mr. 
Floersheim has some of his readers nearly crazy about Mrs. 
Sucher, so let’s have those artists here ; we are willing to 
pay accordingly. Who knows we may hear Nordica as 
‘‘TIsolde” and Van Dyck as ‘‘ Tristan.” So keep your 
heart up, ‘‘ Wagnerite.” DY Pua 

Another one. 


The Royal College of Music. 
LONDON, May 2, 1894. 
HE new and handsome building of the Royal 
College of Music at Kensington was formally opened 
to-day by the Prince of Wales. The building is very com- 
modious, having 100 class rooms, each constructed with 
sound-proof walls. Among those present at the ceremonies 
were the Princess of Wales, Princesses Victoria and Maud 
of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of York, the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught and a number of others of the royal 
family ; United States Ambassador Bayard, Henry Irving, 
Ellen Terry, nearly all the members of the Cabinet and the 
Diplomatic Corps, and a large number of prominent society 
people. The decorations of the rooms were brilliant, but 
the exercises were dry and dull. 

The orchestra and the chorus of the Royal College per- 
formed an ode written especially for the occasion by Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne. 

The Royal College of Music is twelve years old. It was 
founded in 1882, with the Prince of Wales as president, 
and was incorporated by royal charter. The sum of $630,- 
000 was raised by public subscription when the institution 
was founded. As in the older Royal Academy of Music, 
the pupils are of both sexes. There are fifty open scholar- 
ships and ten close free scholarships—the latter for the 
benefit of residents in certain specified localities—which en- 
title the holder to a complete and systematic education in 
theoretical and practical music. There are also numerous 
exhibitions and prizes open to competition. The teaching 
staff includes Professor Bridge, Dr. Parry, Mr. Ernest 
Pauer, Professor Villiers Stanford and other musicians of 
eminence. 

CONCERNING THE DIRECTOR. 

The director of the institution is Sir George Grove, 
D. C. L. He has had a long and rather varied career. 
He was educated as a civil engineer, and as far back as 
1841 erected on Morant Point, Jamaica, the first cast iron 
lighthouse ever constructed. When the Crystal Palace 
Company was formed in 1852 he was appointed secretary, 
and afterward served on the board of directors. Endowed 
with a strong love of literature, he associated himself with 
the great publishing house of Macmillan & Co., and for 
several years was the editor of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine.” 

But Mr. Grove was as well known in the world of music 
as in that of letters. He attracted much attention as the 
author of some admirable analyses of classical orchestral 
music for the Saturday concerts of the Crystal Palace, and 
made a great reputation as the editor of and one of the 
principal writers in ‘‘A Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” 
which has taken its place as a standard modern work of 





reference. He was appointed one of the literary executors 








of the late Dean of Westminster, in company with whom he 
visited the United States sixteen years ago. On the estab- 
lishment of the Royal College of Music, in 1882, he was 
made director by the Prince of Wales, and in the following 
year was knighted by the Queen. Sir George Grove is an 
honorary D. C. L. of the University of Durham and is 
seventy-four years of age.—‘‘ Herald.” 


More About Verdi. 
PAkIS, April 24. 

HE presence of Verdi for the first represen- 
tation of his ‘‘ Falstaff” in Paris is fertile in remin- 
iscences of the past. It has helped to give vogue to the new 
piece, so much so that a special box office has had to be 
opened at the Opéra Comique even for the succeeding rep- 
resentations without the maestro. In spite of the text being 
now sung in French, no important change has been made 
in the music since its first triumphant representation in 
Milan last year. The opinion of the critics remains also 
the same. It is an astonishing evolution in the work of the 
aged composer, and marks the introduction of the dramatic 
element of comedy into the Italian opera. Verdi thus fol- 
lows, in a graceful Italian way, the lead of Wagner, as he 

had already done for the tragic element in ‘* Aida.” 

Verdi is an old favorite of the Paris public. Only the 
grandfathers of to-day remember the premiére of ‘‘ Il Trova- 
tore.” It is still given each year at the Opéra, and some 
of its airs long since reached the whistling stage of univer- 
salfame. ‘‘La Traviata” was sung in Paris as early as 
1856, long before Patti, who was then as precocious as she 
is now mature, had made her finest success of it in Paris. 
It still holds an honorable place at the Opéra Comique. 
** Rigoletto,” which is a stock piece at the Opéra, was given 
in part at the old ThéAtre Italien in 1857, and with 200 
consecutive representations at the Lyrique in 1863. It was 
in 1878 that Verdi came last to Paris, for the first represen- 
ation hereof ‘‘ Aida.” ‘This still holds a permanent place at 
the Opéra, where it has been represented some two hun- 
dred times in the last dozen years. In 1878 in was sung in 
Italien at the Salle Ventadour, with Verdi presiding from 
an orchestra chair. That was the last year of pure Italian 
opera in Paris, and the final ruin came from the non-ap- 
pearance of Patti, whose money forfeit ill covered the con- 
sequent breaking up of the season. But Verdi had his own 
singers and triumphed then as now. ‘‘ Aida,” however, is 
too high music to become as popular as his former works 
or as ‘‘ Falstaff" promises to be. 

There have been unsuccessful attempts during the spas- 
modic revivals of a ThéAtre-Lyrique in late years to repeat 
some of the Italian operas in their proper language. But 
the ever increasing spirit of nationalism has finally put a 
stop to every effort of this kind. Paris will have its music 
to French words, or not at all. It has not been fond lately 
even of the music of the Italian opera which a century ago 
gave the name to its chief boulevard, 

It is now said that the Opéra may possibly mount Verdi's 
‘*Otello,” of which Paris is the only European city to re- 
main ignorant. In that case Maurel, who has ‘‘ created” 
‘* Falstaff” in Paris as he did in Milan, would sing the part 
of ‘‘Iago.” He is an old friend of Verdi and of Italian 
opera, and had the leading réle in ‘* Otello” in Milan. He 
was recalled several times the first night for ‘‘ Falstaff’s” 
song of the time when he wasa page. He is not lessa 
favorite in Paris for having patriotically refused last year 
to sing in the new piece at Berlin after appearing three 
successive times before the imperial family in Vienna. 
Miss Delna, who has the réle of ‘‘ Mrs. Quickly,” has so 
pleased both Verdi and the public that she may now 
migrate to grand opera as a full fledged prima donna. 
This must be partly due to the witchery of her acting, as 
her voice is not the mezzo-soprano for which the part was 
written. 

Ambroise Thomas, who is eighty-three years old—two 
years older than Verdi himself—embraced the latter effu- 
sively after the performance. The thousandth night of 
his own ‘‘ Mignon” is being prepared at the Opéra Com- 
ique, and Mrs. Calvé has promised to return from America 
to give her aid. This will be an unheard of event in the 
Paris musical world. Even Gounod was able to see only’ 
the 500th representation of ‘‘ Faust.” Verdi, with a pru- 
dent care for his age, has refused all the wearisome ban- 
quets and receptions which the Parisians would have given 
him; but he did not spare himself during the repetitions of 
his piece, behaving like an electric battery, one of the 
singers declared. He has seen, at his own request, Réjane 
in ‘‘Madame Sans Géne,” and Miss Sibyl Sanderson in 
‘*Thais.” The Opéra also, again at his request, gave an 
extra representation of ‘‘Salammbo,” whose author, 
Reyer, is a great favorite of the old composer. Verdi is 
now going back to the seclusion of his Italian country vil- 
lage, as soon as he has heard the ‘‘ Valkyrie.”—‘' Evening 
Post.” 





A Choir Concert.—A very enjoyable concert was given 
by the choir of the Eighteenth Street Methodist Church on 
Thursday of last week under the direction of Mr. Geo. M. 
Greene. Miss Mildred A. Marten, contralto; Mr. David G. 
Henderson, tenor, and Dr. R. Melvin Davenport, baritone, 
assisted. 




















4OSTON, Mass., May 6, 1894, 
ILLIAN RUSSELL’S “ Opéra Comique Com- 
pany” appeared at the Hollis Street Theatre April 30 
in ‘‘ Giroflé-Girofla.” 

It was a great pleasure to hear once more the tunes of 
Lecocq, a so the performance was not a bore in spite of 
the translation of the text into English adapted for the use 
of the Young Person. This same Young Person is a great 
hindrance to Art, and she often degrades it. For her sake 
the witty jests of sprightly Frenchmen are turned into puns 
that might have come from any factory of burlesque for the 
demands of chemical blondes ; for her sake is anachronistic 
slang introduced by the athietic comedian. Instead of wit 
there is cheap humor that is cater-cousin to vulgarity. 

Now I do not mean to say that this particular version 
was of the worst species; on the contrary, it was better 
than the average ; but it is not the operetta of Vanloo and 
Leterrier. Don Bolero D’Alcarazas would hardly recog- 
nize Mr. Digby Bell as his mirror-double. Miss Russell 
sang better than any of your ordinary Frenchwomen who 


take the part ; but where, O where were Gallic grace and | 


dash and innuendo and suggestion and wink and shrug and 
innocent expression with naughty speech? 

As I saw Miss Russell I kept thinking of Alice Oates, 
who years ago frolicked on the stage. Dead, dead as King 
Pandion! And so is Howson, the grotesque *‘ Mourzouk.” 
What’s become of Jones, the wonderful ‘‘ Louchard”’ in 
‘* La Fille de Madame Angot?”’ 


Would the public care for Offenbach’s ‘‘ Orphée,” and | 


‘*Geneviéve de Brabant,” and ‘‘ La Belle Héléne,” and 
‘‘ Barbe-Bleue,” if they were to be given to-day in French 
by a first-class company ? 

Miss Russell wore handsome dresses and she sang well, 
as I have already said, but she was often logy, and in her 
frivolity there was a madding, bovine deliberation. The 
piece was mounted beautifully, the orchestra and the cho- 
rus under Mr. Julian Edwards were excellent. Some of 
the subordinate parts, as the ‘‘ Paquita” of Miss Marie 
Celeste and the ‘‘ Pedro” of Mr. Campbell, were well 
taken. Allin all, it was an excellent performance; and 
yet—and yet the whole thing was all wrong, except the de- 
lightful music of Lecocq. 


* * 


Mr. and Mrs. Emil Paur gave a piano recital, the first of 
two, in Steinert Hall May 1. 
lows : 


Concerto for two pianos (MS.)........sscscssccevcecccceccescvess 
Mr, and Mrs. Paur. 

Variations on a German national air (op. post.)...........+.06- Chopin 

Tere DOs WHEE WEEER 6 5 ios cide sccdccccicicccscees Mendelssohn 


Mrs. Paur. 


Andante and variations for two pianos, op. 46.. ... Schumann 


Mr. and Mrs. Paur 
**Carneval ” S dK ped eb edeesendeebecee ... Schumann 
Mr. Paur. 
**Manfried,”’ impromptu for two pianos............0-++5 . Reinecke 


Mr. and Mrs. Paur. 


It was rumored of late that Mr. Higginson put his foot 
down on any proposal for Mr. Paur’s appearance as a pian- 
ist during the course of the Symphony concerts. This 
rumor may be only a wandering and false report, but Mr. 
Higginson was eminently sensible, if he was thus obdurate. 

The conductor of an orchestra should figure chiefly as a 
conductor, not as a pianist, in solo or in accompaniment, 


not as a violinist, not even as ‘‘the human brass band.” 
If he plays well, the knowledge of the fact, like virtue, 


should be its own reward. 


The conductor who is musically married is especially to | 


be feared. I hardly ever thiak of Mr. Henschel without 
remembering his look of apprehension as he handed Mrs. 
Henschel to the front of the platform, and I still see him 


glaring at the audience when he thought the applause in- | 
They that heard Mrs. Nikisch sing still wonder | 


adequate. 
at the patience and affection of Mr. Nikisch as he accom- 
panied her, for her ambition often escaped the boundaries 
of her art. 

Now, in the double performance of the Paurs there is 


neither an aggressive publicity of domestic bliss, nor is | Texas. 
there musical indiscretion; but somehow or other I wish | 


The program was as fol- | 
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| some pianists can play under-such circumstances, and there 
| is the agreeable, the Rochefoucauldian pleasure in the an- 
| ticipation of a complete break down. 

Mrs. Paur you have heard, and I guess she plays in the 
same way, whether the concert is in Leipsic, Vienna, Bos- 
ton or New York, before dinner or after dinner. She plays 
with accuracy, crispness, and a lack of color that is not so 
much coldness as it is tepidity. I do not believe that she 
often makes even a trifling mistake. Her performance is 
unruffied, chaste. 

Mr. Paur has good fingers. They are loose and flexible. 
He has more than ordinary agility, and he phrases with 
taste. In the ‘‘Carneval” he was often interesting and 
| during the evening, that is with the exception of his ap- 
| pearance in his own concerto, he was often admirable. 
He does not seem to rejoice in gorgeous coloring. He 
uses black, and white, and occasionally gray. Intellectu- 
ality is dearer to him than sensuousness. I think that 
sturdy prose appeals to him more than passionate poetry. 
His performance is more akin toa spring tonic than toa 
brain disturbing or conscience-drugging draught. 





sented by a piano, I prefer not to speak of the merits or 
possible faults of the work. 


* 
} * * 


of the Cecilia was given the 3d in Music Hall. The pro- 
| gram included the ‘‘ Eia Mater” from Dvordk’s ‘* Stabat 
| Mater ;” ‘‘ Soft, soft winds,” Stanford ; ‘‘ Russian Sleigh- 
| ing Song,” Délibes ; ‘‘ Come, Fairies, Trip It,” Illiffe ; a 
| ‘* Sanctus” by Palestrina; ‘‘Cupid is a Wayward Boy,” 
| Lloyd; *‘ The Little Brown Bee,” Mrs. Beach, and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Hear My Prayer.” 

This program, as a whole, was dull. The pieces by 
| Stanford and Lloyd, it is true, are academic, and the word 
| is synonymous with dullness. Eminently respectable are 
| they ; their t’s are all crossed and the punctuation would 
| satisfy a musical Goold Brown. 

But, men and brethren, there is something in music be- 
sides academic smoothness. There is a correctness that is 
smug and exasperating, though it may serve the placid en- 
joyment of a college of professors. Music is not merely an 
| academic thing ; it is a thing of perfume, of light ; or it is 
| mystic, strange and wonderful ; or it chills the marrow. 
| Purely academic music should be heard only in the Church 
| of the Laodiceans. 
| Nor was the ‘‘ Eia Mater” effective with a piano accom- 
paniment. Nor is a bare, gas-lighted hall a fit place for the 
mystical weavings and interweavings of ‘‘ Palestrina,” 
| even were the singers few and chosen artists and the con- 
| ductor a man saturated with the traditions. 
| The Cecilia is an excellent society, but men and women 
| are often weighed down by the stupidity of a task. 
| Miss Anita Muldoon sang Stanford’s ‘‘ Little Red Lark,” 
| Sullivan’s ‘‘ Orpheus with his Lute,” and the solos in 
| ‘* Hear my Prayer.” I understand that her home is Louis- 
| ville, Ky. She is at present the soprano at King’s Chapel, 

in Mr. Lang’s choir; it is said that it is not her intention to 
| remain long in Boston. Miss Muldoon has a voice that 
would be agreeable throughout were it not for certain acrid 
tones. She has temperament, but she is not yet prepared 
| for concert work. Her voice is not placed properly. 
| Mr. E. A. McDowell played pieces by Bach, Chopin, 
| Alabieff, Liszt, Geisler, and his own ‘*‘ Shadow Dance” and 
| ‘* March Wind.” The latter is very characteristic of this 
man of fantastic imagination, who in delicacy as well as in 
| skyward flight of poesy is surely unequaled by any Ameri- 
| can composer. Very charming was his performance of 
| two little pieces of Bach ; it was soliquid, free and untram- 
|meled The academicians would turn up their noses at it, 
| and even more liberal souls might stand aghast ; but pray, 
gentlemen, how did Bach himself play them? The very 
idea of playing a number from a Bach suite on a modern 
| grand piano in a great coacert hall is absurd, and all the 
rigidity of a monochromatic performance will not make the 
| idea less laughable. Mr. MacDowell played the pieces as 
they then appealed to him. Perhaps he would have played 
| them differently two weeks ago Tuesday; perhaps he 
will give them a different twist next October, say the 30th. 





| 


* 


* + 


The Bostonians gave the first production in Boston of 


‘*The Ogallallas,” a three act opera, text by Young E. 
Allison, music by Henry Waller, at the Tremont Theatre, 
the 4th. 

I am told that the book has been changed, ‘‘ improved,” 
since you heard the opera in New York. 

Twenty or twenty-five years ago I snatched a fearful joy 


| in the public schools by reading dime novels sheltered be- 
| hind the covers of a huge geography, when I should have 
| been committing to memory the three chief products of 


Do you remember ‘‘ Mad Mike, the Dead Shot,” 
or ‘‘ Heavy Hachet?” There was 


or *‘ Snaky Snodgrass,’ 


that two-piano performances were confined to the well | one boy who received Beadle’s novels by mail as they came 
padded room of a dwelling house. It is again a case of im- | out. He was the envy of us all. 


perfect sympathy. There are many who delight in -such 


four-hand achievements. 


Well, Friday night I renewed my boyhood, for what is 


Mr. Allison's libretto but a dime novel, and one of inferior | 
There is, to be sure, a certain joy in seeing how badly ! quality. The old ‘‘ North American Review,” when it was | Royal Chamber musicians. 


Mr. Paur’s concerto for piano and orchestra was heard | 
for the first time in public, but, as the orchestra was repre- | 


The fourth and the last concert of the eighteenth season | 
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| staid—I am tempted to add and respectable—reviewed 
dime novels in bulk. I remember it spoke in kindly terms 
of certain Indian tales by E. E. Ellis. But Mr. Ellis com- 
pared with Mr. Allison is Dumas the elder. 

Here, however, is a subject for an American opera, a 
subject that invites contrasting and picturesque costumes 
and suggests color to a composer. 

And what has Mr. Allison done? 
stupid and an absurd book. 

His book is a cheap dime novel with notes and interpola- 
lated passages by Mr. Barnabee, the celebrated New 
England comedian, who is regarded by some as a funnier 
man than Coquelin. 

What impressed me most in the performance of this opera 
was that each of the principal characters brandished on 
suitable occasions a nice, large, new knife, and yet there 
was no carving worthy the name. 

Then there was the surprising scene where the Professor 
(Barnabee) strangles the renegade (Cowles), and so easily, 
so easily. 

Tell me if Mr. Barnabée’s Ogallallanian humor is new to 
Did he address the Medicine Man as Lo? Did he 
Here, these witticisms excited 


He has written a 





you? 
finally call him George? 
considerable amusement. 

Or did he present Indians with ammonia and smelling 
salts and stockings ? 

O, the senility that courts eagerly the continual laughter 
that is compared by the Wise Man to the crackling of 
| thorns under a pot ! 

You may say, and with justice, that Mr. Waller’s music 
is often crude; that it is at times ambitiously dull; that 
there is often a leading of the voice that shows ignorance 
or contempt of that instrument ; that his solo numbers are 
sometimes anacoluthic; that his sentences are not well 
poised and well balanced ; that the wood-wind is sometimes 
in need of cough drops ; but, after all, there are evidences 
of strength as well as original thought inthis score. Some 
of the music given to the Indians is imaginative and effec- 
tive. Numbers also worthy of attention are the waltz in 
the first act, the quartet in the second, the dance in the 
third, although they are by no means flawless. 

Miss Bertha Waltzinger carried off the vocal honors of 
the evening. She leaves the Bostonians to join Mr. de 
Wolf Hopper’s company, and the Bostonians will not easily 
fill her place. Miss Reid was a disappointment in the two 
operettas in which she appeared. The Bostonians need a 
good soprano as well as a good tenor for sturdy réles. 

Puitip HALE. 


State Airs Again. 
ROCKFORD, IIl., April 27, 1894. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 
M* attention was attracted by 
W. J. Lampton, of Washington, in 
airs. 


This I consider an excellent suggestion, and believe that 
composers in general should consider this. 

Why not start the ball rolling as Lampton suggests? 
Why not get composers interested ? 

Tue Musica Courter is a great paper, and the power of 
such a paper could bring around great results. 

I would be pleased to enter into competition for Illinois 
for an official State air. 

It would be altogether a plausible thing for the United 
States. Hoping that it may progress, 
Wa. ConraD PoLia 


the letter of 
regard to State 


Leoncavallo.—The opera ‘‘ La Vie de Bohéme,” by 
Leoncavallo, is nearly finished. ill be given at Sonzog- 
no’s new theatre, the International, which is to be opened 
September 1. 


It w 


Buda-Pesth.—Count Gera Zich¥, the intendant of 
the National Theatre, has, on account of the loss of his 
wife, resigned his office and resolved not only to relinquish 
the post he has occupied for three years past, but to give 
up his house and retire to his estates. 

Rubinstein and Leschetizky.—-By the request 
of his old friend Leschetizky, Rubinstein gave a recital of 
of two hours’ length at the well-known teacher's cottage at 
Wihring, near Vienna. The audience comprised eighty 
pupils of Leschetizky and invited guests. 


German as She Is Wrote.—At St. Avold, in 
Lorraine, a concert was announced in the following terms : 
‘* Grosses Streichgetén, ausgefiihrt von der Streichbande 
des 2. Hannoverschen Lanzenreiterhaufens 14 unter Lei- 
tung des kéniglichen Spielwarts Herrn B. Stiiber.” 

Goerlitz.—The program for the twelfth Silesian Music 
Festival is, first day, Hindel’s ‘‘ Messiah ;" second day, 
‘* Paradise and the Peri,” by R. Schumann, and Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 7, A major ; third day, E major symphony, 
by L. H. Franz (Count Hochberg); quintet from the ‘‘ Meis- 
tersinger,” by Wagner; movement for grand orchestra 
‘*Von ewiger Liebe,” by Ludwig Herdengsfeld, of Lieg- 
nitz ; solo numbers and final chorus from Mendelssohn's 
‘*St. Paul.” The orchestra consists of 125 musicians, in- 
cluding the Berlin Meyder orchestra and fifteen of the 














Conrad Wirtz, the well-known pianist 


Conrad Wirtz. 


eacher, removed his studio on 


street 


Datroit School of Music.—A concert by members of the 





















Detroit School of Music was given on April 26 with this 
rrio, op. 4 a é Digiss eet be tases tees Ellerton 
\ M s eckner and Hoffman 
S i Beethover 
Mi 
M einfeld 
r I Crea .-Hayd 
Miss A € 
€ st movement ; Mozart 
Miss Edna Apel 
\' string a npaniment—Messrs. Brueckner, first 
‘ ly n; Voigtlander, viola; H 
N 1 peeneeenon Leschetizky 
Miss Wagner 
Norwegian Dance, No 2 .Grieg 
Spanis Mie. BGO, © xndacéeccscdsnsnespecesene .. Moskowski 
Messrs. Steinfeld and Gna | 
Southern Breeze Rebekah Barnby 
Mr. Langlois 
( (ma rst n ement Beethoven 
Miss Beasley 
With string accompaniment 
lacca anos ; sesduseded Weber 
Miss Henderson, Franz A. Apel 
The Gay and Painted Fair ee as PO erorrs Haydr 
Miss André. Mr. Langlois 
’ Quarte i Viardot 
Andar Alles Alleg 
Mrs. Pu Messrs. Brueckner, V ander and Hoffmar 
Elizabeth M. Allen.—Mrs. E. M. Allen was one of the 
piano soloists at the recent New Bedford (Mass.) music 
Festival, and won golden opinions for her playing. This 
is from the ‘‘ Journal” of that place 
I ‘ I en's pian nce E flat Emperor 
w Mrs abe Alle shed the au- 
ence S€ yment il hasa al interest in 
M Alle she tata that f reciation 
€ " ti wre 4 ulan Ss artist, and r playing 
marke r c t f tech .- ra and sympathetic 
de vi an artist treat to hear her She was most 
lia appla i when th erto was ove a after being 
twice recalled responded gracefu 


elle Newport gave a charming 
n, Conn She 
Walter Kaufmann, 'cello; Bernard 


At Meriden.—Miss C. B 
at Meride 
assisted 


er, violin, and Mr. Jocquet, flute. 


concert . on last Wednerday week. 
was ably by 


Sinsheim 


Caroline Oestberg.—Caroline Oestberg, who has just con- 


cluded a most successful season with the Blumenberg Con- 
cert Company, sailed yesterday on the Trave. She goes to 


her old position as prima donna soprano at the 


resume 
Royal Opera House, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Broad Street Conservatory.—The pupils of the Broad 
Street Conservatory gave a very enjoyable concert last 





Wednesday evening, with this program : 
Piar ands), Symphony No, 6....00...-ceccccccees Haydn 
Minue i 
M Il'rumbower, Strawbridge, Bean and Dickson 
Pia \u Mat pebNs 0 debeetabostavedeusecee ..Godard 
Miss Lillie Allebe 
l 4 a et erzo capr p. 1€ F. David 
Mr. Wallace Simps 
Piar Third mazurka os Godard 
Miss Olive Mathews 
V a fa Song Meyer-Helmuna 
Miss Fl e Si t 
Pia 
Me I ery ‘ Rubinstein 
s Me. Sccces ...-Chopin 
Miss Carrie Pierma 
D nd Sonata, « 12, No. 2 : .. Beethoven 
allegro, piacevole 
Messrs. A. E. Messinger and J. E. Lay 
] mazurka i ad Saint-Saéns 
Miss Estelle Siegler 
Vv King of the Forest AmI”’........ Parker 
Mr. Chas. Raber 
Pia ‘ BD cvccevceovecarbedsovenqpeccsacesvovessceedés Raff 
Miss Kate M. Logan 
No. 1, « 26, G minor Max Bruch 
} id Schewe 
at 5 Path Daisevegiedasrsenecesesen Beethoven 
i ‘ r PI 
M W Mrs. Brown, Misses Langford and Hall 


Mr. Carl’s Festival Concert.—The annual spring-tide 


festival concert at the First Presbyterian Church was given 
by Mr. Ca ast Friday evening, with a Handel program. 
{r. Carl has never appeared to better advantage, and 


tically received by the largé audience. 
rs an accident occured to the 





May 1 to 190 West 134th | 


play the accompaniments for.the assisting artists on the 


In response to many requests Mr. Carl will repeat the 
program next week, Saturday afternoon, May 19, at 4 
o'clock, when the organ will have been entirely repaired. 

Notwithstanding the accident the concert was a great 
success, and Mr. Carl and the soloists were repeatedly re- 
called. 

Next week Mr. Carl will play at the First Spiritual 
Church (Exeter and Newbury streets), Boston, on Tuesday 
afternoon, at 4 o'clock, and on Thursday will open a new 
organ at Corning, N. Y. (the soloist at both concerts will 
bé Mr. George L. P. Butler), and on the 23d he will open 
a new organ in the Park M. E. Church, at Bloomfield, N. J. 


Detroit Music.—Franz A. Apel, director of the Detroit 


| piano, which was brought into the church from the chapel. 
| 
| 


School of Music, will give a piano recital this afternoon. | 
The program includes compositions by Chopin, Schumann, | 


Niemann, Scarlatti, Tausig and Bach-Saint-Saéns. 
Sixth Historical Concert.—The sixth concert at Worces- 


ter, Mass., following out the plan of ‘‘ Famous Composers | 
and Their Works,” was given last Thursday evening. Mrs. | 


C. A. Merrill, Mrs. J. W. Mitchell, Miss M. E. Eldridge 
and Messrs. B. D. Allen, J. N. Truda, C. H. Grout and V. 
Sorlin taking part. 

An Aquabella Musical.—The pupils of Mr. Aquabella 
gave their fourth musical at his studio,307 Tremont street, 
Galveston, Tex., last Saturday week. 

At Converse College.—Xaver Scharwenka gave a piano 
recital at Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., on the 
evening of April 27, in a program of romantic piano compo- 
sitions. 

Carl Fique’s Pupils.—The following is from the Brook- 
lyn ‘‘ Citizen” of recent date : 
ond concert of the Carl Fiqué Ladies’ Vocal Club was given 
The attendance was large and 


The sec 
Thursday ni 


cally 


Historical Hall. 
During the evening Carl Fiqué appeared as 
soloist horus director, composer and His careful 
and even masterly exposition of Chopin was perhaps his most mer- 


ht at 


ial. 





mus 

is accompanist 
itorious effort. It was at once delicate, subtle and critical. 

It would be difficult to mention in detail the most attractive num- 

I horus, each being sung with such marked superiority as 


b rs of the 

to 1and universal favor. The pitch was admirably sustained, 
the « 1asis correct and trebles and altos were prompt in their sus- 
tenance of the note 


Saenger, the violinist, created a favorable impression 


Mr. Gustav 
. a ¢ His tone 


the numbers assigned him 





by his an al portrayal of 
is clear, distinct and notably expressive. In cantabile passages he is 


delightful 

Mr. Arturo Marescaichi, the baritone basso, for his compass com- 
prises both registers, is in every sense a capable artist, a finished 
vocalist and to all appearances an expert in stage business. The en- 
buta popular success. 


tire concert was not only an artistic, 


Music at Vassar.—This program was given by the stu- 
dents at Vassar College on Friday evening of last week, 
under the direction of E. M. Bowman 


Prelude and fugue in E minor...... swiectionwnebecnbes ..».-Bach 
Miss Eleanor L. Smith 

Preludes, E major and A flat major.........ccccecscecsesecseees Chopin 
Miss F. M. Taylor. 

‘O du mein holder abendstern...........c.ccccccesceeess Wagner-Liszt 

Miss Ranney. 

Nocturne, op. 37, No. 1.......++- consdecevceceoveosrccerccesceves Chopin 
Miss C. H. Cooke 

Mazurka in E flat.......ccccccsccccssecccccccess ecccessoeses Leschetizky 


Miss Pelgram 
Prelude in B mtimels oc ccvccccvccovedsosvescccsovcetccecvcsce Mendelssohn 
Miss M. E. Doughty. 


Nocturne in A MA@jOT......ccccccssccccccrcccscveccceesevosss Leschetizky | 
Miss Berlin 

«Am Gotfer B00 "..crccccccesccccccescesesecccsotsccovecseses Léschhorn 
Miss Ash 

“*Sull’® aria (“ Le Nosse di Figaro”). .ccsccocesvecvovecovccccses Mozart 

Miss Cartzdafner and Miss Sullivan. 

DAG cccccvcusecdovsecdsoedoucesévetsetersenséneaphessceneyectses Dupont 
Miss Beers. ° 

RoaGo if B AAA, .cccicccsscsovcccovovecesvessccsssccvvesscsocccvecs Weber 
Miss Welch 

Nocturne in G, Op. 37, NO. B..cccccccccccccccccccvccesssccvesoccce Chopin | 

Miss H. M. Holmes 
BEATE Chiles SES” COM Pidciscs snceccetesssvccadesans Mendelssohn 
Miss Cartzdafner, Miss Hench and Miss Jones. 
Impromptu in B flat, OP. 142.......cccceccceeeeeeeerseceeereeeees schubert 
Miss Gruening. 
 Réatt PRO oc cccccceccccwces Gpseoreerscecssssrewenseorcess Pergolesi 
Solo parts 
Miss Fanny Cartzdafner.........ssccossecess New York. 
Miss Winnifred Sullivan... ........000+ ees. New York, 


Where’s Mrs. Rogers.—We have an inquiry for the 
present address of Mrs. Clara Kathleen Rogers, author of 
‘‘The Philosophy of Singing.” Can anyone give it to us? 


G. Waring Stebbins.—Mr. G. Waring Stebbins, organist 
and director of the Emmanuel Baptist Church in Brooklyn, 
has been given a leave of absence of one year by the trus- 
tees of the church, and so he sails for Paris on the New 
York May 9 for study with Guilmant in harmony and the 
organ, and Mr. Sbriglia for the voice. On Sunday evening, 
May 6, the choir gave Buck's new cantata, ‘‘ The Triumph 
of David,” Mr. Stebbins directing for the last time. On 
Monday evening Mr. Stebbins was tendered a testimonial 
concert by a number of prominent musicians. 


will extend late into the summer this season. 
at Brooklyn (Institute of Arts and Sciences) last Wednes- 
| day; at New Haven, Thurday, and is to speak at Peace 
| Dale, R. I., May 9 ; Norumbega Club, Charlestown, Mass., 


Mr. Elson’s Lecture Dates.—Mr. Elson's lecture dates | 
He lectured | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| on time. 


| bellows, thus obliging Mr. Carl to abandon the organ and | May 12; Philadelphia, July 2-10; Lakeside, Ohio, Jul 
ging Pp y y 


21-24; Bay View, Mich., July 26-29; Madison, Wis., July 31- 
August 2. He has been invited to deliver a course of lec- 
| tures in San Francisco in June. 

| The Concordia Concerts.—The Concordia Society of 
| Wilkesbarre, Pa., gave a very enjoyable concert on April 
| 





27, under the direction of Adolph Hansen. This was the 

program : 

CO, TO dn hatte ches 006 docs ned cdccdedeckscke Mozart 
Orchestra. 

“Spring Sinfonia” L. Milde 


Mixed chorus and orchestra. 
Ree RR TE Gk PRN so i tw bss 60s Snkbicenccscccdees Macheroni 
Mr. J. P. Burns. 

Violin obligato, Mr. Al. Rippard. 





“Landknechtslied,” from the year 1539.......2 Arranged by A. Hansen 
(Old German Warrior Song.) 
“Mineslied,” Croan thie PORE WB. . cccccccccccscccecccoscccece De la Hale 


(Old French Love Song.) 
Male chorus a capella 


PIII oc ccasasirodndacksonenbatetscens nh kastiaberdecsser tones Svendsen 

IPOS UO PANNE vh6e'50.5 46600 skis 00 dandeesaionseeeuseaens T. Hubay 

| Violin, Mr. Th. Hemberger Piano, Mr. J. V. Conant. 
“Nachtsauber” (Right's Witter gy cv cccccccsveccvccazczcccee Storch 

Male chorus a capeila i 

| ** Peasant Scene,”’ from Geethe's “ Faust’’...............- Moszkowski 

Mixed chorus and orchestra 

| Soli, Miss Emma Schappert and Mr. J. T. Seibel. 

| Aesdatite From seNtet, Opi Wisserccsccosereccsersccccvoverees J. Brahms 


Violins, Theo. Hemberger, Al. Rippard. 
Violas, Rob. Baur, Ad. Hansen. ’Celli, Thom. Rippard, SamLaciar. 
Tenor solo, “ Picture Aria,” from “‘ Magic Flute”’..............Mozart 
Mr. J. C. Atkin. 
“Old Kentucky Home”’..............Arranged by F. von der Stucken 
Male chorus a capella. 


| Soprano solo, ‘‘ Ocean, thou monster,” from ‘“‘Oberon”’....... Weber 
| Mrs. Fred. Stegmaier 
“ Pilgrim Chorus,” from “ Taunhduser”.................0055 Wagner 


Male chorus and orchestra 


Wednesday Morning Class.—The Wednesday Morning 
Class, composed of thirty society ladies, Mr. Albert G. 
Thies, conductor, will give their second private concert this 
evening at Chamber Music Hall. They will give the fol- 
lowing program : 


“Rast co: THe TAG Pe | cksseie ce cdiessncmsios 6 00sep nase 

"CEPR $0: 0 TOO, SE” i ncenesscddocecdesscskesgebesssacgeasace Smart 

MMs sdeacacneoethuncevésers  beesedeeke sadn dhecsaduasecesenne Brahms 

WR NEEL occ cvuscedadedtecnvhvasathdersaciteness .... Weinzierl 

“Nymphs Chesus” Groat “Peyoehd”).cccccs sovcscccstvcsenves Thomas 

Cantata, “ Wreck of the Hespete oiincccccovcesctncivodsecéense Fischer 
The class will be assisted by : 

eeeeccece Soprano 

. Contralto 

ovens Pianist 

cenpocnsces Organ 





Accompanist 


The Teacher Was Not Punctual.—Mrs. Lena Lockwood 
is a music teacher, living at 19 Bethune street. She gives 
lessons on the piano to many of the children in the neigh- 
borhood, and is highly thought of by their parents. Among 
her pupils are Otto and Abraham Kahn, the eldest two 
sons of Barach Kahn, a real estate agent at 784 Greenwich 
street. Though the boys have made rapid progress since 
Mrs. Lockwood began to teach them their father has never 
been on good terms with her. She is not punctual and Mr. 
Kahn abhors tardiness. Mrs. Lockwood has so many 
pupils that, she says, she is not able to get around exactly 
Mr. Kahn bas never accepted this as an excuse. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Kahn came home to dinner in 
rather an unpleasant mood. The children were to havea 
music lesson that night at 7 o'clock. Their father hurried 
them through with their dinner so that they would not be 


late. At 7o’clock Mrs. Lockwood had not arrived, and Mr. 
Kahn glanced at his watch nervously and frowned. Fif- 
| teen minutes went by and there was still noteacher. The 


| hall and spoke unkindly of Mrs. Lockwood. 
| situation had not changed materially. 


boys drummed on the piano, and their father paced the 
At 7:30 the 
Shortly before 8 
o'clock the music teacher tripped into the house with many 


apologies. Before the lesson had progressed far Mr. Kahn 


| entered the music room, looking as black as a thunder 





cloud. He greeted the teacher coldly. 
‘* Ah, I see that you are here at last,” he said. 
Mrs. Lockwood did not reply, and her silence seemed to 


| irritate Mr. Kahn. 


‘‘lam not going to stand this any longer,” he shouted, 
shaking his finger at the teacher. ‘‘ You tell my children 
to keep time on the piano, but I notice that you're always 
behind time yourself in beginning the lessons, It’s a bad 
example, and there’s got to be a change.” 

Mrs. Lockwood was too amazed to speak. 

‘‘I'm going to get a new teacher, do you hear that?” 


| yelled Mr. Kahn. 


Mrs. Lockwood arose and put on her bonnet preparatory 
to leaving the house. 

‘* Are you going without finishing this ] 
father. 

Mrs. Lockwood said that she was, and moved toward 
the door. 

‘Well, I guess not ; you won't leave this house until the 
hour is up—not if I know it.” 

Mr. Kahn seized the teacher roughly and pushed her 
back into her seat. She began to scream for help, and he 
then placed his hand around her throat and partly stifled 
His wife and sister-in-law rushed into the room 


>” 


esson?” asked the 


her cries 














lr 


at this moment and pulled him away. He acted like a 
madman and could not be controlled. He shouted and 
swore, until many of the neighbors ran into the house to 
learn the cause of the disturbance. Mrs. Lockwood finally 
made her escape. On the following day she obtained a 
warrant from Judge Ryan, and Kahn was arrested yester- 
day morning and arraigned in the Jefferson Market Police 
Court. 

He admitted that he had a bad temper and was at times 
hasty. He said that the teacher was never punctual, and 
had come to the house intoxicated. This statement was 
shown to be false. Kahn was held for trial in $300 bail.— 
“Sun.” 

Conrad Behrens.—Mr. Conrad Behrens, the popular 
basso, has been engaged for the Szengerfest to be held at 
Madison Square Garden in June. 

Wellman to Wed Miss Juch.—The engagement is an- 
nounced of Assistant District Attorney Wellman to Miss 
Emma Juch, who was formerly a well-known operatic 
singer, but who has lately appeared only in concert. No 
date has yet been set for the wedding. 

Miss Emma Juch was born in Vienna and was brought 
to this country while yet a child by her parents. She made 
her début in London in June, 1881, singing ‘‘ Filina” in 
‘*Mignon.” She sang the same year at the New York 
Academy of Music, appearing in the same rdéle. Miss 
Juch was for a couple of years one of Mapleson's company 
here, and was one of the principal artists with the National 
Opera Company. 

Mr. Wellman, who is a widower, has been married twice. 


His first wife was Miss Cora Allen, of Brookline, Mass., 
and his second, Miss Edith Watson, daughter of Mr. John 
H. Watson, ex-president of the Columbia Bank, who died 
about two years ago. Mr. Wellman is himself a musician 
of considerable ability.--'* Herald.” 

has 
with 
Miss 
Lucia Nola is to sing a mass with the Musical Society of 
Miss Myrtle Arlington is en- 


Emma Roderick’s Pupils.—Miss Maritje Laroe 
been engaged to sing the principal rdle in ‘* Iolanthe,” 


the New Brunswick Musical Association, on May 10. 


Mount Vernon on June 4. 
gaged for the soubrette réles for a summer season of comic 
opera at Columbus, Ohio, beginning May 14, and Miss 
Lyla Kavenagh is to sing in Montreal the week of May 21. 
Belari’s Harmonious Orchestra.—Emilio Belari was 
last week the recipient of a complete set of Japanese musi- 
cal instruments, numbering twenty-seven pieces and in- 
cluding a rare and beautiful Koto. He has them arranged 
on the wallof his reception room in a most artistic manner. 
YOUNG German lady, diplomaed for piano, harmony 
and counterpoint in Raff Conservatory, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Germany, seeks position in a prominent conser- 
vatory. Address A. B., care of Tue Musicat Courier. 
— well-known New York contralto desires 
engagement with a first-class, reliable concert com- 
pany. Address ‘‘ Malibran,” care of THe Musicat Courier. 
ANTED by a pianist who has studied abroad for 
four years and who contemplates returning to 
America next spring, a position as teacher of the piano at 
a well established conservatory or academy. Address 
““K. R.,” office of Tue Musicat Courier, 19 Union Square, 
W., New York city. 
RGANIST—Wanted a position as organist and choir 
master in a Catholic church or cathedral by an English 
gentleman of several years’ experience in Europe. Since 
1887 has held a high position in this country. Will be able 
to resign present appointment in September. 
Organist, care of Prof. J. A. Mitchell, Mt. St. Mary's Col- 


Address 


lege, near Emmittsburg, Md. 


Puccini.—The composer of ‘‘ Manon Lescaut” is at 
present working on a two act opera, ‘‘ La Lupa,” based on 
Verga’s tale of the same name. 

Breslau.—Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel” has 
had great success at its first performance at Breslau. The 
public applauded from first to last, and great praise was 
given to the excellent performance of the Vorspiel under 
the baton of Weinraub. 

Crystal Palace Concerts.—The present series of 
Saturday concerts came to an end last week, Mr. Mann’s 
annual benefit, fixed for next Saturday, standing of cours - 
outside of the series. Dr. merry overture, 
‘* Twelfth Night,” began the program brilliantly, and the 
immortal C minor symphony of Beethoven and the ‘t Tann- 
hiiuser " overture were finely played. Mrs. Sophie Menter 
was most wise in confining herself to the works of Liszt, in 
which she is always heard at her best; the difficult con- 
certo in E flat was played with wonderful verve and effect, 
and such beauty as it possesses was presented in a favor- 
Two of the best of the transcriptions from 
" were also given, 


Mackenzie's 


able light. 
Schubert, ‘‘ Ave Maria” and “ Erlkénig 
and in all the artist was well seconded by the sonorous 
tone of a fine Steinway piano. Miss Jessie Hudleston, 
who has lately gained surprisingly both in power and style, 
sang ‘‘Deh Vieni,” from ‘‘ Figaro,” with considerable 
charm ; saving the introduction of a traditional ornament 
at the close, the song was given with much simplicity, 
and the singer made a good impression in this as well 
asin Goring Thomas’ ‘‘A Memory.”—London ‘ Times,” 
April 24, 





Praeger and Wagner's Letters.—Mrs. Praeger 
has written a letter to the ‘‘ Musical Standard,” 
in which she announces that she will answer the charges 
brought by Mr. Ashton Ellis against her late husband 
respecting his work ‘‘ Wagner as 1 Knew Him.” 

Mottl in London.—The “ Musical Standard ” praises 
‘‘without hesitancy” Felix Mottl’s conducting at his con- 
cert in London. 
Mr. Mottl’s performances. He is essentially a keen sym- 
pathizer with Wagner’s art and directs the Bayreuth 
master’s music with a masterliness that makes one, for the 
most part, put aside any feeling of criticism. This almost 


It says: ‘‘ There is a special value in | 


genius-like capacity of making his orchestra (even when | 


unfamiliar to them) carry out his wishes without misun- 
derstanding is surely a single instance of his natural abili- 
ties.” Whereas '‘Cherubino” writes: ‘‘ Mr. Mottl is evi- 
dently a thorough-going conductor of the advanced school, 


loving violent contrasts and alternating between the pian- | 


issimo violin of ‘Lohengrin’ and the vigorous belaboring 
of the drums in the death march. In other words, when 
he is good he is very, very good, but when he ain’t, he’s 
horrid.” 

Very Fin de Siecle.—An operatic parody spoken of 
in the German papers is ‘‘ Una famiglia fina,” in half 
an act. 

Allgemein Deutsches Musikverein.—Itisnow 
stated that the Tonkiinstler Versammlung des Allg. Deut- 
schen Musikverein will not take place at Nuremberg, but 
in Weimar, from June | to 5. 

Degeneracy.—An Italian scribe, G. Jachino, has pub- 
lished ‘‘ Wagner é uno degenerato?” an article on the lines 
of Max Nordan’s ‘‘ Entartung,” in the ‘* Arte Contempor- 
anea.” 

Retirement of Mr. Best.—There was conveyed to 
Mr. Best lately, in the form of an imitation of a product of 


the old monastic scriptorium, the resolution of recognition | 


of his services which was adopted by the Liverpool City 
Council at a recent meeting. This illuminated address 
bears on its face representations of the arms of the city, 
the exterior of St. George’s Hall, and the organ with 
which Mr. Best has for so long been allied ; and admirably 
the pictures of these are conveyed. Below are the sig- 
natures of the Lord Mayor and the Town Clerk, while 
above are four bars of Mr. Best's ‘* Civic March,” which he 
was in thes habit of playing during the procession of civic 
notables at any great public function held in St. George's 
Hall. It is worthy of note that the last occasion of this 
nature was when Mr. Gladstone received the honorary free- 
dom of Liverpool, a memorable occasion. 

A Musician’s Conference.—A conference of Ger- 
man speaking musicians is to be held next month at Nur- 
emburg. 

Clttaminade.—Mrs. Cécile Chaminade has recently 
been performing in Belgium, at Lyon and Reims, and at 
Geneva has conducted an orchestral performance with re- 
markable success. 

Prodig y—Another, Still Another.—A prodigy, 
Miss Adeline Bailet, thirteen years of age, has recently 
given a recital at the Salle Pleyel, Paris, when she played 
the ‘‘Aurora” sonata of Beethoven, Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Variations Sérieuses,” and several pieces by Chopin. 

A New Opera Comique.—A new opera, ‘' Le Di- 
vorce de Pierrott,” by Ravera, had great success at the 
Galerie Vivienne, Paris. 

A Musical Tour.—The Cologne Male Singing 
Society will give eoncerts in Mainz, Strassburg, Zurich, 
Carlsruhe and Stuttgart. 


“‘ Djelma.”—The following is the cast of Lefebvre’s 
new Opera, *‘ Djelma,” at the Paris Academy of Music : 
BIR kino 60s c cndedsbweece dee ebbsheccccscas otek Mrs. Rose Caron 
ceees Mrs. Hégion 
Mr. Saléza 
Mr, Renaud 
Mr. Dubulle 


Raim 


Kairam..... 


Grutzmacher.—Friedrich Griitzmacher leaves Buda- | 
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Rochegrosse and Auburten, the costumes by Burne-Jones 
and Rochegrosse. 
Isidore Martinez.—Mrs, Isidore Martinez has been 


| singing in London in a new operetta on the theme of 


‘* Faust.” It is called‘ The Fiend at Fault.” 


Opera in London.—Verdi's *‘ Falstaff” will prob- 
ably not be given until the first week in June, as it has been 
decided that the first work to be mounted at Covent Garden 
shall be Puccini's ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” with the Russian 
prima donna, Miss Olghini, as ‘‘ Manon,” and Mr. Beduschi 
as ‘* Des Grieux.” 

Carl Rosa Company.—Two of the principal artists, 
Miss Zelie de Lussan and Mr. Barton McGuckin, have not 
been re-engaged, and it is understood that their connection 
with the company will be severed. Indeed, a reversion to 


| the plan adopted by the late Carl Rosa of discovering clever 


of London, | 


young artists and training them for the work is not at all 
unlikely. 

Popular Music.—A commission is busy in France 
collecting popular melodies for use in teaching singing in 
the public schools. Forty have been chosen, and poets are 
invited to write new words. 

*“*Falstaff.”—There have been several operatic ‘‘ Fal- 
staffs.” A ‘‘ Falstaff’ by Salieri was performed at Vienna in 
1798 and one by Balfe at London in 1838. Nicolai produced 
at Berlin an opera bearing the exact title of the piece ‘‘ du 


| vieux Will,” as the ‘‘ Ménéstrel” calls poor Shakespeare. 


Mr. Ambroise Thomas introduces ‘‘ Falstaff” in his ‘* Mid- 
’ and Adolphe Adam had a little 
Théatre Lyrique, 


summer Night’s Dream,’ 


piece, ‘‘ Falstaff,” represented at the 


Paris, in 1856: We add the Milan and Paris casts of 
Verdi's work : 

ea daGvedeudakicks Maure Maurel 
Felton yarbin Clément 
PerG iveck-dacecs Pini-Corsi Soulacrcix 
CONN i xc ara sanustenccddee ensue Parol Carrell 
PE idk adkvnonenates ‘ webibesen be Arimond Belhomme 
sardolphe........ ecnthds dtatedauel Pelaga Jarnolt 
PRR tne d.ctetes ahasaenne i Zill Grandjean 
QUICNEG 6 ic ccccvvcrcsees Pasqua Delna 
Ps da tceccdias dtedeenesnatkecnadenbees St ry Landouzy 
Meg Page.. ae G t Chevalier 


Verdi.—It is said that ‘‘ Otello” will soon be prepared 
at the Opéra, but nothing is decided. 
with Bertrand and Gaillard, but is troubled about the réle 
of ‘‘ Desdemona.” He declined to accept Mrs. Rose Caron 
till he had heard her on the stage, and ‘‘ Salammbo” 


Unfortunately the lady was 


Verdi is negotiating 


was 
put on to give him a chance. 
indisposed on that occasion, so till sheis better and he has 
heard her nothing will be decided. Verdi occupied Mrs. 
Carnot’s box at a late meeting of the Society of Conserva- 
tory Concerts, andin many instances gave the signal for 


applause. Verdi would not leave Paris without seeing 
‘*Madame Sans Géne.” He was delighted and cried 


‘‘What a libretto for acomic opera. It would make one 
feel young again!” ‘‘Shall I write 
Sardou. ‘‘ No,” replied Verdi, shaking his head, ‘‘I have 


not the necessary talent.” 


it for you?” said 


Folktunes.—Mr. Julien Tiersot has lately published a 
study of popular melodies in which he seeks to show that 
like the folksongs the folk melodies fall into families. Mr 
Tiersot has confined his studies to the melodies of Breton, 
Flemish and other provincial French specimens. 

Limoges.—The municipal theatre of Limoges has 
produced a one act comic opera, ‘‘ L’Edit Royal,” by Paul 
The libretto is taken from Shakespeare's ‘* Love's 


ry 
Ruben. 
Labor Lost.” 

Saintis.— Mr. Armand Saintis, born 1820, died lately 
at Montalban. He wasa popular composer for the orpheon- 
ists, having written many choruses without accompani- 
ment, as well as a mass for three voices and organ, 
romances, «Cc, 

Smetana.—One of Smetana's operas, ‘‘ The Secret,” 
will be produced next winter at the Court Opera House, 
Vienna. 


The Wagner Verein.—The committee for the 


| purchase of the Oesterlein Wagner Museum has addressed 


acircular to all the members of the General Richard Wag- 
ner Union, urgently soliciting contributions to effect the 
purchase. If each member would contribute 10 marks the 
museum would be secured. 

Verdi Denies.—A silly manufactured interview with 
Verdi has been printed in French, English and German 
papers, the editors of which ought to have known that 
Verdi would never be guilty of uttering such antediluvian 
and insulting opinions about French and German com- 
posers as were imputed to him. A representative of the 
Paris ‘‘ Temps” asked Verdi whether that interview was 
genuine, and Verdi replied that it was not: 


1d 


self to judge in such an ¢ 


“God forbid that I should permit my 








hand way the great composers and their works! I have always 
fused to do such a thing. Only this morning one of your colleagues 
| asked my opinion of ‘Mignon,’ of which the thousandth performance 
is impending. My opinion is this: ‘It is about to have its isandt!} 
performance.’ They are good fellows, these reporters, but some- 


Pesth for Cologne, where he will be solo ‘cellist in the | 
Giirzenich Orchestra, and teacher at the Conservatory, in | 


succession to the late Professor Hegyesi. 


“The Sleeping Beauty.”—A grand dramatic 
féerie of this title, with music by Hue, will be given this 





month in the Paris Nouveau Thédtre. The scenery is by 


times their imagination carries them too far 

Verdi appears to be the very pink of politeness and 
esty. When he was asked, after a rehearsal of ‘‘ Falstaff,” 
whether he was satisfied, he replied : ‘‘ Indeed I am, very 
The orchestra is admirable, Delna has the 


mod- 


much satisfied. 








is perfect 





Auber’s Hou 
e hotel in the Rue St. Georges, in which 


ived for nearly forty years, is to be sold to- 
ire to meet with plenty of would-be buy- 


uite as sure to be pulled down to make room | 
" | 
Thus an- 


ilt on more modern lines. 


e house, b 
rner of old Paris is on the point of passing away. 


stion 


e St. Georges. 


d made one house of them. But even 


sion was not a large one. 


is related in the ‘' Figaro 


ed very simply in the Rue St. Georges. 


eep there very much. 


nea at th 
one Ol it 


residence at about 12:30 or 1 o'clock 
nneared he cot ur 
appearec he got up 


ig. Itis also said that he ate only one meal a day. 
Auber died in this hotel at the age of ninety on May 21, | 
871 the day the Colonne Vendome was pulled down. 
Recorder 


Kaiser William a Composer.—Berlin, May 3, 
It is reported that the Kaiser has composed the mu- 
to some songs which were written by Count Botho zu 
Mi 
The death of Victor 
orn at Strassburg in 1817, he became successively 


ISU4 
Sic 
Eulent 

Elbe 
Elbel 


bandmaster of the Twelfth Dragoons, organist at Lyons, 


erg, Minister President of Prussia.—*' Herald 


is announced Florentin 


1. 
B 


the 


director of th 
rector ofthe concerts atthe Paris Winter Garden. Latterly 
he was at Nice, engaged as director of the Municipal Or- 
His compositions comprise an oratorio, ‘‘ Der 


1865), a military mass, ‘* Berlin la Nuit,” a 


chestra 
Miinsterban ” 


descripti symphony, and a symphony 


He wasa Knight of the Legion of Honor. 
Miss Julia Kopacsi-Karczag, of 
a sensation as 


a ve 

‘ L’Ocean.” 
A New Star.- 

Kar! Theatre 


comed 


the 
Vienna, is said to have made 
singer, enne and dancer. 

Johann Strauss.—The fifty years jubilee of Johann 
celebrated at Vienna October 15 with great 
The managing committee consists of Count Hanus 


A 


Strauss will be 
pomp 

Wilezek, Nikolaus Dumba and Baron von Bezecny. 
to the composer, and a series of his works performed at 
the theatres. The Eduard Strauss orchestra will give a 
promenade concert, and the Philharmonic Society, aided 
by the Mannergesangverein and Alfred Griinfeld, will give 
which Hans Richter, 
t. A banquet will conclude the cere- 


a grand concert, at 


Kremser will conduc 
monies 
Comique.—The 1,000th perform- 


2aris Opera 
gn be celebrated at the Opéra 


ance of ‘‘ Mignon” 
Comique by a gala night, that is, no tickets will be sold, 
At least 


will 


but the audience will be admitted by invitation. 
so says the ‘‘ Gaulois.” 

Imperial Composer.—A hymn composed by the 
Empress-Queen Maria Theresa, has been just found, and 
the Emperor of Austria has ordered Mr. Kaiser to orches- 
trate it and have it performed. 

Theatre Libre Musical.—The committee organ- 
ized at Rouen 
lila,” designs to found in Paris a ‘‘ Théatre libre Musical” 
ior young composers. 

Chamber Music in Paris.—A most successful con- 
cert was given last week at the Salle d'Harcourt, by the 
Guarnieri Quartet, with the assistance of Mr. Henri Falcke. 


The program consisted of the celebrated quintet of César 


Franck, the violoncello Sonata of Grieg anda quartet of 
Del 


iasn 


issy. Every number was received with great enthus- 
A real 


Falcke 


ovation was made to the eminent pianist 
the Kerrion, after their 
he Grieg Sonata. 


Henri and violoncellist 


1 


lerful 


won reading of t 

Gilbert and Sullivan Out Again.—Once more 
we are being treated to the spectacle of a very pretty little 
squabble Arthur Sullivan and Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert, who have again decided that the Savoy Theatre is 
t quite large enough to hold both of them at the same 
Mr. Gilbert has rushed with rather less than his 
al impetuosity into print on the subject, and attributes 
to the fact that Sir Arthur Sullivan insisted 


between Sir 


usu 


teoanh) 
ounie 


the 
upon the rights of repr6duction of their former operas be- 
ing transferred to Mr. D'Oyly Carte. 


had 


Perhaps this may 
have something to do with the unpleasantness, but 


there is no doubt that a point of this sort, in which both 


author and composer were equally interested, could have | 


been easily arranged. As a matter of fact I am inclined to 


believe that the old proverb of ‘‘ Cherchez la femme’ 


will 
apply in this case as in most others. 
Mr. Gilbert has taken a very deep interest in the career of 
a prima donna who is at present singing in ‘ Utopia, 
Limited,” secret that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan does not consider her quite so vocally efficient as 


nor is it much more of a 


Those who are acquainted 


does his former collaborator. 


the devils, Grandjean has such a beautiful 
If the opera does not suc- 
my fault—yes, entirely my fault.”— 


se to Be Sold.—Paris, April 24.— | 
Auber, the | 


was originally two houses, Nos. 22 
Auber bought them in Oc- 


then 


" this morning that Auber 
He did not 
He had a habit of going to sleep 
Paris theatres every night, and reached his | 
As soon as the dawn 
and always worked during the morn- 


Concert Society at Berlin, and in 1852 di- | 


entitled | 


‘ ah 
Fuchs and E. | 


in 1890, to which we owe * Sampson et Da- | 


It is no secret that | 
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doubtless fill in the rest for themselves. 


Vienna.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Court 
The | 


| Opera Theatre, Vienna, will be celebrated on May 25. 


Hummel’s ‘‘ Mara,” Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel,’ 
and some ballets. 


‘*T Medici” at the Opera House, Moscow. Miss Prevosti 


| as ‘‘ Simonetta” had great success. 

Two Ratcliffs.—Mascagni has not yet completed 
his opera, but another one on the same libretto of Heine is 
announced. The composer is Bawrineez, whose opera, 
‘*Rosamunde,” has been accepted by several theatres. 


Sembrich.—Mrs. Marcella Sembrich ended her en- 


| gagement at Monte Carlo by a brilliant performance of the | 


| ‘* Daughter of the Regiment.” 
Bremen.—The premiére of D’Albert’s *‘ Ruby” had 
| great success at Bremen. The composer conducted, and 
he, as well as Fritz Ernst, Miss Gadski, Mr. Arden and 
Director Senger, were called out. 

Saint-Saens.—Mr. Saint-Saéns is at present in Al- 
giers, where he intends to complete Guirand’s unfinished 
opera ‘‘ Brunnhilde.” 


Magdeburg.—A new one act opera, ‘ Astrella,” by 
Gottfried Grunewald, will be produced next season at 
Magdeburg. 

Georg Henschel.—The latest work of Mr. G. Hen- 
schel, a ‘‘Stabat Mater” for soli, chorus and orchestra, 
will be given at the Birmingham (England) Festival Oc- 
tober 15. 


** Melusina.”—Prince Trubetzkoi‘s opera ‘‘ Melu- 
sina” will be performed for the first time in Moscow next 
| fall. 

** Parsifal.”—It has been decided that ‘‘ Parsifal” 
cannot be given in Austro-Hungary till 1913, that is thirty 
years after Wagner's death. 

What They Think of Us.—Paris, May 6.—The 
‘*Matin” will publish to-morrow interviews which its 
Havre correspondent had to-day with Coquelin, Calvé, Jean 
and Edouard de Reszké and Lassalle aboard the steamship 
| La Touraine, just in port from New York. 


His audiences had understood 
The tour had 


rience in the United States. 
him and sympathized with him in his work. 
been a complete artistic and financial success. 

The Reszkés, while delighted with their reception in 
America, were glad to be home again. 

Lassalle spoke with much enthusiasm of his visit in New 
| York. 

The ‘‘ Matin,” commenting upon the Calvé-Eames squab- 
ble, will say: ‘‘ The differences of these ladies are likely 
to be explained in a place not exclusively artistic.” 
| The Coming Pianists.—A very interesting little 
group in a front row listening to Rubinstein to-day was a 
trio of veritable prodigies. But Leschetizky never forces 
such. He gives them only such music as young minds 
and children’s fingers should cope with, hence no un- 
cannny monstrosities result. Max Hambourg, fourteen 
years old, heads this group. Hans Richter found the 
little fellow two years ago in England, brought him to 
Vienna, and placed him with Leschetizky. He plays so 
wonderfully that one finds no words in which to speak of 
him. Last Sunday he played at the house of one of the 
court ladies in Vienna. This was the first time he had 
been allowed to play, except at Leschetizky’s Wednesday 
It won't be long before the whole world will come 
Then comes Schnabel, second 
in this baby trio of pianists. He is eight years old, and is 
| nicknamed by the pupils ‘‘ the little Mozart.” He already 
| composes, and it is amusing to hear his improvisations 
between his numbers, when he plays inthe class. To-day 
his great black eyes took Rubinstein and his playing very 
seriously. Lastly, her little blond head, blue eyes and 
baby face framed between the heads of Griinffeld and 
Leschetizky, as she craned her neck to see all that was to 
be seen of the man at the piano, ‘‘ Little Jahn,” as she is 
A Viennese child, nine 
She, too, is a 








classes. 
to know of Max Hambourg. 


called, was a picture to behold. 
years old, but the merest tot of a thing. 
wonder, but quite unspoiled, as are the other ‘ prodigies.’ 
|} —** World.” 

Another Prodigy.—Miss Maud MacCarthy (aged 
ten years) will make her début as a violinist at Prince’s 
Hall, London, on May 10. She is said to be wonderful. 


Wagner and London Wagnerites.—‘ How- 
ever much,” writes the ‘‘ Musical News,” ‘‘ Wagnerites 
may talk, it seems they will not expend money to go and 
hear the music dramas of their idol, and so one cannot be 
surprised that the opera entrepreneurs leave these severely 
alone.” The Crystal Palace managers, however, declare 
that ‘‘their experience is that Wagner's music draws a 
larger audience at the present time than that of any other 
composer.” 

Dresden.—Gramann's operas, ‘‘ Ingried” and ‘ Irr- 
licht,” will not be produced at the Court Theatre, Dresden, 
till next fall. 


with the emotional composition of average stage folk can 


novelties for next year are Smareglia’s ‘‘ Cornelius Schutt,” 


Moscow.—An enthusiastic reception was given to 


Coquelin said that he was greatly pleased with his expe- | 


Vienna Letter. 
HEN the Wiener Music Verein announced 
a grand concert to be given under the personal 
| direction of the incomparable Anton Rubinstein, the pro- 
gram to consist of his as yet comparatively unknown com- 
| positions, there ran a flutter of excitement through the 
| musical circles of this most musical of musical cities; but 
| when the scarlet posters informed the public that a piano 
recital would be given by him for sweet charity's sake en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds. Bésendorfer’s Saal accommo- 
| dates some 500 persons, and at 7 o’clock on the eventful 
| evening the line of applicants was so extensive that 
twenty minutes after the opening of the box office there 
was not even standin& to be had, and shabby student and 
| stately aristocrat mourned a common loss. 

The program was a varied one, the greater number of 
the compositions being of a deep, serious character, which 
it is needless to say could not have received a more aus- 
spicious introduction. Of the many none perhaps met with 
| more universal approbation than his charming suite con- 

sisting of sarabande, passepied, courante and gavot. 

There was a spontaneity and force, a tenderness and 
| grace, a varying and contrasting of emotion which inspired 
| his listeners, while the gavot with its original theme and 
treatment was brilliantly effective and genuinely poetic, 
and took the house by storm. Glancing at Rubinstein’s 
| broad shoulders, grand lion-like head and listening to his 
passionate abandon as he dashes from one intricate pas- 
sage to the next it seems incredible that this privileged 
child of nature is laden with the weight of sixty-six years. 
Time has dealt gently with him as if loath to injure so per- 
fect a handiwork, and has left undespoiled his magical 
technic, wonderful power and delicacy of tone. refinement, 
grace, fire, force and imagination of playing in which he 
has never been surpassed, unless perhaps by Liszt. 


The second concert, in which Rubinstein appeared as 
conductor, consisted of four numbers: Overture to ‘* Dimitri 
Donskoi,” aria from the opera ‘‘ Die Kinder der Haide,” 
piano concerto in G dur, three scenes from the sacred opera 
‘*Moses,” for soli, chorusandorchestra. The overture was 
finely given, although the orchestra did rather poor work in 
the second and third numbers. Miss Wiberg, of Wiirtem- 
berg, sang thearia, and herclear, pure voice, artistic delivery 
and general proficiency won for her a warm triumph. The 
piano concerto was magnificently interpreted by Sofie von 
Jakimowski, one of Rubinstein’s most talented pupils, a 
young girl of perhaps twenty. Such fire, such technic, 
| such mastery of her instrument has this artiste already, 
that her present is rich in triumphs and her future is daz- 
zling to contemplate. In the scenes of the sacred opera the 
soloists were scarcely on a par with the magnificent work 
detailed them. Mrs. Wilhelmj, Mrs. Bernstein, Messrs. 
Dippel, Heidl, Reichenberg, Schittenhelm and Donauer 
supported the various réles, but of the many Reichenberg 
was perhaps the only one whose voice and delivery met 
with universal approval. He has a fine, dramatic organ, 
which he uses to excellent advantage. The chorus under 
the direction of Gericke, did unusually perfect and artistic 
work, while the orchestra gratified all demands. The opera 
is much in the order of an oratorio, but, despite the length 
of the three scenes and the consequent strain put upon the 
audience, Rubinstein met with an ovation at its close which 
surely has never been warmer or more persistent. 

Since the days of their boyhood there has been a deep 
friendship existing between Rubinstein and the king of 
teachers, Theodore Leschetizky. Years ago, owing to ill- 
health the latter renounced the concert stage, on which he 
had been so pre-eminently successful, and devoted his genius 
to the production of other artists. His success has been un- 
paralled, for as the master of Annette Esipoff, Paderewski, 
Fannie Bloomfield, Helen Hopekirk, and others too nu- 
merous to mention, who can.compare with him? Lesche- 
tizky has a charming villa in the suburbs of Vienna, an ideal 
master in an ideal home, and ‘twas here that his old com- 
rade gladly consented to play for the pupils and a privileged 
few. The scene was a brilliant one. The beautiful and 
spacious rooms were gaily decorated with flowers and gar- 
lands, the grand piano was lost in festoons of roses and 
ferns, while just overhead rested a large portrait of the guest 
of the house encircled with a laurel wreath, the many 
busts of illustrious musicians assumed a friendly, more 
benign expression, and the sun, as if it shared our joy, 
poured its light rays in perfect floods over all. The ladies, 
seventy-five in number, were elaborately gowned and laden 
with flowers while Rosenthal, Griinfeld, Epstein, Doll, 
Bischoff, Rée and other distinguished guests lingered ap- 
provingly in the background. Rubinstein, accustomed as 
he is to demonstration, was touched and played as he has 
not played here for years. Waiting only occasionally for a 
suggestion as to what the next number should be, or to 
address some gay, amusing remark to his eager listeners, 
he rushed from one composition to the next—fatigue a 
thing unknown. Nowa prelude and fugue, then a melodie, 
a suite, an impromptu, a valse, an etude, an album, a barca- 
rolle, until he brought the program to a close with a valse 
Allemande, the most bewildering, bewitching thing ever 
written. The audience was like mad; they laughed, 





shouted, hurrahed frantically, and literally buried him be- 














neath a shower of flowers until he sought refuge in another 
room. The query of the poet, ‘‘ Art thou a recollection of 
Paradise or a foretaste of Heaven?” came to me as in 
thought. I lingered over those magical two hours, and 
when in parting the grand old man shook hands and said, 
‘‘Auf wiedersehen,” I felt my cup of earthly happiness 
was filled to overflowing. LILLIAN APEL. 


National League of Musicians. 


NINTH ANNUAL CONVNNTION. * 


Tuesday, May f. 
HE National League of Musicians is holding its 
ninth annual convention in Baltimore. TM business ses- 
sions began Tuesday in the parlors of the Eutaw House. At 
night there was a torchlight precession and a social gathering at 
Hazazer's Hall. 

In the afternoon the convention had as 
robe and Samuel Gompers, president of the 
tion of Labor. 

The mayor, in a short address, bade the members of the con- 


its guests Mayor Lat- 


American Federa- 


vention welcome to Baltimore. 

Mr. Gompers, on motion of Owen Miller, of St. Louis, was 
granted the privilege of the floor, and he made an appeal to the 
National League of Musicians to affiliate with the American 
Federation of Labor. In part Mr. Gompers said : 

‘‘Tam not unmindful of the marked success and growth of the 
Musical League within the last few years. I know that many mu- 
sicians have held aloof from all organizations. You maintain 
that no musician who is entitled to join your ranks has any right 
to remain outside. In that declaration you have the indorsement 
of every man who has at heart the interest of himself and his 
fellow men. I know, however, that the musicians have realized 
the necessity of organization, and, having organized, you must 
We cannot stand still long. We 
Stagnation mez There 


remain organized and extend. 
must go forward or backward. 
is a move among a number of musicians of the country to injure 
the organization. In Baltimore you have two local musical or- 
ganizations—the Local No. 17, of the National League, and the 
Musical Union, which has a charter as a member of the local 
branch of the Federation of Labor. You will avoid many diffi- 
culties by affiliating with the American Federation of Labor. 
The National League of Musicians would not lose its identity 
nor be subordinate to the Federation.” 

In answer to queries asked by Delegates Owen Miller, Alexan- 
der Bremer, George R. Bennett, Joseph Koehler and George 
Nachman, Mr. Gompers answered that should the League affili- 
ate with the Federation the musical organizations which now 
hold charters as members of the Federation and not as mem- 
bers of the League would have to resign from the Federa- 
tion or join the League. The Federation would have no juris- 
diction in granting charters to musical organizations, the League 
in that respect being the sole judge. In brief, with the League 
affiliated with the Federation, no musical organization could con- 
mect itself with the American Federation of Labor except 
through the National League of Musicians. 

This question will be the subject of much discussion during the 


ans death. 


convention. 

President C. H. William Ruhe, of the League, said in his an- 
nual report that during the past year fifteen locals were added 
to the League, making a membership of 12,995. 

Treasurer George Schath showed a balance in the treasury, the 
receipts for the year having been id the expenditures 


$2,898.95 ar 





land, Ohio; E. A, Meier, F. Arrico, F. G. Nelson, J. L. Malone. 
Finance—Chairman, J. M. Lander, New York; George Siebert, 
E. A. Drach, G. Koehler, S. J. Ruhe. Army and Navy Band— 
Chairman, W. Wolsieffer, Philadelphia; John Hunt, Owen 
Miller. Honorary Delegates—Ex-President Charles M. Currier, 
Samuel A. Steel and John Ehlert, of Chicago. 

The delegates present are : 

Local No. 1, New York city—John Hunt, Alexander Bremer, 
John M. Lander. 

Local No, 2, Philadelphia, Pa.—W. Wolsieffer, J. 
Jacob Beck. 

Local No. 
Jacob Schmalz. 
4, Chicago, Ill.—E. A. Drach. 
6, Milwaukee, Wis.—George Bach, Edward Knolt. 
7, Detroit, Mich.—John G. Meurer. 
8, St. Louis, Mo.—Owen T. 
14, Paterson, N. J.—Thomas Jowett. 
15, Pittsburg—C. H. W. Ruhe, I. 


G. S. Beck, 


3, Cincinnati, Ohio—George Schath, Emil Balthaus, 
Local No. 
Local No. 
Local No. 
Local No, 
Local No. 
Local No. 

Gaston. 
Local No. 

ard, John W. 








M. Allen, C. W. 


17, Baltimore—George Nachmann, Roscoe M. Pack- 


Oram. 


Local No. 18, Syracuse, N. Y.—H. W. Greenleaf. 
Local No. 20, Kansas City, Mo.—George R. Bennett. 
Local No. 21, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Charles A. Fink. 
Loca! No. 28, Buffalo, N. Y.—Harry Asmus, H. Duge. 
Local No. 24, Cleveland, Ohio—W. A. Reed. 

Local No. 25, Toledo, Ohio—Tust. Koehler. 

Local No. 27, Rochester, N. Y.—John L. Malone. 
Local No. 28, Indianapolis, Ind.—H. D. Beissenherz. 
Local No. 29, Louisville, K. Y.—Henry Kiley. 

Local No. 34, St. Paul, Minn.—George Seibert, Sr. 
Local No. 36, Beaver Falls, Pa.—Samuel J. Ruhe. 
Local No. 41, Minneapolis, Minn.—J. H. Eschman. 
Local No. 43, Duluth, Minn.—E. A. Meier. . 

Local No. 44, Fort Wayne—Gart. Shober. 

Local No. 52. Birmingham, Ala.—Frank Arrico. 


Evansville, Ind.—F. Elikofer. 
Bay City, Mich.—Frank J. Walton. 
Nashville, Tenn.—Austin Davis. 


Local N 
Local N 
Local No. 


oO. 





Local No. 77, East Liverpool, Ohio—E. O. Walter. 
Local No. 84, Wheeling, W. Va.—F. J. Nelson, John Meister. 


o. 86, Harrison, N. J.—Adison L. Day. 


uu "ednesday, May 3 


A lively discussion as to whether or not Local No. 


Local N 


j° 


2, of Phila- 


sicians occupied Wednesday morning's session of the delegates 
of the league, who are in annual convention at the Eutaw 
House. 

The report of the Executive Board charged President C. H. W. 
Ruhe with having failed to carry out the instructions of the board 
to suspend the Philadelphia local. President Ruhe stated that 
he deferred the suspension in the hope of finally retaining Local 
No. 2in the League. The charge against the Philadelphians was 
preferred by Local No. 4, of Chicago, which accused them of re- 
fusing to acknowledge the ‘‘ universal” membership certificate. 

Delegate E. A. Drach, of Chicago, said: ‘‘ Three members of 
Local No. 4, of Chicago, having secured engagements in Phila- 
as provided in the by-laws of the National League. They were 
informed that they could not join the Philadelphia local.” 

Said Delegate Jacob Beck, of Philadelphia: ‘‘ The ‘ card uni- 
versal’ is believed in by the Philadelphia local. As I understand 
it the card is meant for distressed musicians, not men who sit in 
their homes in one city and by underbidding others secure posi- 
tions in other cities. The three Chicagoans secured their places 
in Philadelphia by cutting rates. 











Chairman W. Wolfsieffer, of the committee on army and navy | 
bands, submitted a report and affidavits regarding the manner 
of engaging musicians at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The paper 
and affidavits read by Mr. Wolfsieffer charge Leader Conterno 
with compelling men engaged by him for the Navy Band to pay 
him a certain percentage of the salaries received by them. ‘This 
matter being placed before the convention, it was unanimously | 
» Secretary of the Navy Herbert 


decided to forward the papers t 
at Washington. 
A number of resolutions affecting the by-laws of the League 


were given for consideration to the committee on laws and super- 
visions. The convention then adjourned to meet at 9:30 o’ clock 
this morning. 
At 11 o'clock in the evening 150 members of Local No. 17, under 
Prof. Charles A. Warner, serenaded the delegates at the Eutaw 
House, after which band and delegates bearing torches, marched 


to Hazazer's Hall, where a social session was held. 

The members of Local No. 17, having in charge the arrange- 
ments of the convention are : George Nachman, chairman ; Chas. 
A. Derlin, Jason A. Dunham, John W. Oram, William H. Pin- 
dell, Wm. H. Dickinson, Jr., Fred Heller, Roscoe M. Packard, 
Charles E. Wright, Charles F. Warner, Richard Madden, Harry 
G. Eben, W. C. Henderson and Henry B. Schofield. 

The officers present at the convention are as follows: 

C. H. William Ruhe, Pittsburg, president. 

Alexander Bremer, New York, first vice-president. 

Harry Asmus, Buffalo, N. Y., second vice-president. 

Henry D. Beissenherz, Indianapolis, Ind., third vice-president. 

George Schath, Cincinnati, Ohio, treasurer. 

Jacob Beck, Phila@elphia, secretary. 

John W. Oram, Baltimore, sergeant-at-arms. 

The executive board is as follows: 

First district, John Hunt, chairman, New York, N. Y.; second 
district, George Nachman, Baltimore, Md.; third district, Jacob 
Schmalz, Cincinnati, Ohio; fourth district, Owen Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo.; fifth district, William Weihe, Salt Lake City. 

The national committees are as follows : 

Credentials—Chairman, George Bach, Milwaukee ; 
Jowett, G. R. Bennett, J. W. Howard, Charles Bauer. 
and Supervisions—Chairman, Charles W. Gaston, Pittsburg, 
?a., J. G. S. Beck, Edward Knolt, Frank Walton, H. G. Duge. 
Measures for Benefit of League—Chairman, W. A. Reed, Cleve- 


Thomas 
Laws 











sion to the Philadelphia local until they had been there over six 
weeks, and several of our members had been disciplined for piay- 
ing in company with them.” 

By a resolution offered by Delegate Owen Miller it was finally 
resolved that unless Local No. 2, of Philadelphia, sends an offi 






communication under seal to the national body stating that it 
will recognize the universal membership certificate, Local No. 2 
shall be suspended and can only be reinstated on payment of a 


fine of $100. 

At the afternoon session Delegate Alexander Bremer offered a 
resolution, which was adopted, that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to consult with the Musical Union of Baltimore for the 
purpose of bringing about unity between that union and Local 
No. 17, of Baltimore. Delegate George Nachman opposed the 
resolution. President Ruhe appointed Alexander Bremer, of 
New York; W. Wolfsieffer, of Philadelphia, and Henry D. Beis- 
senherz, of Indianapolis, as a committee to confer with the Mu- 


| sical Umon. 


The executive board advised that Local No. 1, of New York, 
should not send any members to play at the Peabody Institute 
concerts or any others in Baltimore, except with members of Lo- 
cal No. 17 until the differences between Local No. 17, of Balti- 
more, and the Musical Union of Baltimore are adjusted. 

Secretary Jacob Beck’s annual report showed a decided growth 
in the League in the past year. 

The action of the executive board in suspending Local No. 7 
of Elgin, Ill., was sustained by the convention. 

The executive committee offered a resolution, which 
adopted, that the president levy such an additional per capita tax 
as he may deem necessary to meet the increased expenses of the 


” 


was 


League for the ensuing year. 

It was reported by the executive board that the application of 
a local in Washington for membership was deferred at the re- 
quest of George Nachman, executive of the second district. Mr. 
Nachman made this request in order to give opportunity to in- 
vestigate what musicians of Washington expect to join the 
League. 

At night the delegates visited Harris’ Academy of Music, the 
Lyceum, Holliday Street and Kernan’s Monumental Theatres. 
17 acted as escorts and | 


The following members of Local No. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


delphia, should be suspended from the National League of Mu- | 


delphia presented their membership certificates, with the $5 fees, | 


They did not. apply for admis- | 


| sider the question until official 





Benjamin Oram, William Dickinson, H. Eben, William 
C. A. Derlin, Lewis Pimes, Asker Fuller and R. W. Terry. 
Thursday, May 


Membership Certificate” 


J 


The discussion of the ‘* Universal 
was continued at Thursday’s session of the National League of 
Musicians at the Eutaw House 

Local No 
member on payment of $5 should be allowed to transfer from his 


2, of Philadelphia, presented a resolution th 


t any 





own local to another as an associate member for ninety days. 
At the expiration of the ninety days, according to the resolution, 
such an associate member was either to withdraw or pay the full 
thus 


The 





initiation fee of the local to which he was transferred, an« 


become entitled to the sick and death benefits of the local. 
resolution was defeated. 


1, of New York, offered a reso- 
i by Local No. 2, with the dif- 


months ” 


A few minutes later Local No. k, 
| lution similar to the one proposec 
ference that in place of ninety days 


+ 


he words ‘“ three 
were inserted. This resolution was adopted. 

Delegate W. Wolfsieffer, , presented a resolu- 
tion to forward to President Cleveland, and Secretary of the 
Navy Herbert, a petition and protest against the Government 
allowing the Naval A ) “ interfere 
with the work justly belonging to the tax paying and civil musi- 
The Naval Academy Band has secured 

the contract furnish music at Deer Park. Delegate Owen 

Miller on this question, said: ‘‘ The members of military and 

naval bands of this country receive their quarters, provisions, 
| medical attendance and a bonus of $13 a month, and when they 

have outside engagements they receive them by under bidding 
the citizen musician, who has his home to maintain and who has 
The convention voted to forward the 


of 


Philadelphia 


t 
C 





ademy Band, of Annapolis, 


cians of Baltimore.” 
to 


th 
tn 


to demand living prices.” 
resolution. 

Another resolution, wh 
applicant for membership in the League must be a citizen of the 
United States or exhibit his declaration of becoming a citizen. 

A motion to change the name of the National League of Musi- 


ich was adopted, provided that every 


cians to the International League was defeated. 

President Ruhe appointed this committee to select the place of 
meeting for the next annual convention: ‘‘ Harry Asmus, of 
3uffalo ; J. Malone, Rochester, and F. A. Elikofer, of Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

The committee appointed to confer with the Musical Union of 
between that or- 


of 





ation 


Baltimore to try to bring about a recon 
ganization and Local No. 17, of the National League, met a com- 
The union will consider 


mittee from the union in the afternoon. 
the question to-day. Chairman Alexander Bremer, of the Na- 
tional League, expressed the opinion iliation would 
| take place. ‘ 
| The delegates 
Eutaw House. 


that a recom 


+t 
C 


ll 
Charles A. Derlin 


o'clock at night in the din- 
was toast- 


had a banquet a 
ing hall of th Mr. 
master. There were no set toasts, but nearly every delegate was 
President C. H. William Ruhe spoke of 
Ex-Mayor Robert C. David- 
‘* Music ” to 


who responded to 





called upon to speak. 
the work of, the National League. 
to thet 


t oast of 


son was absent, but sent his response 
Derlin, who read 


Owen Miller, George Drach, John Hunt, John W. 


t 


y ; 


Toastmaster Others 
toasts were : 
Oram, Jason S. Dunham, W. Wolfsieffer and Jacob Beck. 


Friday, May 4 


al League of Musicians to bring about 
, of Baltimore, and the Baltimore Mu- 


The efforts of the Nation 


| areunion between Local 






| sical Union have so far been unsuccessful. 
The union met Friday and decided that it would under no cir- 
| cumstances join the League through Local 17. If it did become 
a member of the League it resolved to do so as the representa- 
tive musical organization of Baltimore, and also resolved that it 
alone should judge what members of Local 17 should be entitled 
to nvention will not again con- 
n of 





join its ranks. The League c 





notificat the union's action 


| is received. 


At the business session of the Leaguea resolution was adopted 
which provided that the musical sketch presented to the League 
published and printed. 


t 


by Charles Puerner should be copyrighted, 
The sketch is not to be given for profit, being intended solely for 


t 


ing of John Hunt and Jacob Lander, was appointed 


he locals of the League in social sessions. A committee, consist- 
to attend to 
the publication. : 

Mr. Frederick Gottlieb, on 
New York, was 


Delegates Geor 


motion of Dele 


gate John Hunt, of 
norary dele to the 
n, G. Eschm Min- 


» appointed a committee 


nimously elected an ho gate 


ge Na 


, of Milwaukee, v 


una 








of 





convention. 





neapolis, and J. Bac! 
to notify Mr. Gottlieb of the action 
Mr 


of Labor, was present during 


on 


of the convention. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 


the the Léague’s night 


the early part of 


session, 





In the afternoon the League delegates and the members of 
Local 17, with their wives, sweethearts and friends, made an ex- 
cursion on the ice boat Latrobe down the Patapsco and the 


he The Mayor and City Council had given the use of 
the Latrobe for the tri 
and W. Paris Chambers | 


served, and all o 


Cl 


sapeake. 





rnished music, 

Refresh- 
atternoon 
her passengers at 


Warner's Brass Ban« 





layed several cornet solos. 


enjoy ed a sx cial 


] 
A 


1 board 


ments were 
until 5:30 p. M., when the vessel again 
Patterson's wharf. committee 
consisted of Wm. H. Dickinson, H. Emmel, Loui 
Hine, H. B. 
Frederick W. Heller, Charles 
William Pindell. 


lande¢ 


the 


of excursion 
s Pimes, E. M. 
Johnson, 


Warner and 


The in charge 





Scofield, Edward Schofield, Paul Grossi, A. 


A. Derlin, William 


It is expected that the convention will adjourn to-night after 
the election of officers for the ensuing year.—Baltimore ‘ Sun.’’ 


‘**“A Basso Porto.”—Spinelli’s oj 
to,” was produced for the first time with great success at 
Cologne. It is strong dramatically and musically, and is 
the greatest success in that city since ‘ Falstaff.” The 
chief réle was taken by Mrs. Morar-Olden, and the com- 


vera, ‘‘ A Basso Por- 


guides : Charles E. Wright, Jr., R. Madden, J. H. Wright, Paul | poser, stage manager and all the artists were called out 


, C. E. Wright, William Dickinson, Jr., George B. Charles, 


twenty times 
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This Paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 
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| surprises of the trade. 


S 


NOTICE. 


— > - 


‘¢ The Musical Courier ’’ will publish 
a large European Edition during the 
coming summer. Particulars will be 


given later. 








HE manner in which the Dolge blue felt has been | 


accepted by piano manufacturers as the repre- 
sentative high class hammer felt is one of the 
It has simply ‘‘caught on” 
beautifully, and its universal use is now an accom- 


plished fact. 

W' /RK on the new Bradbury baby grand is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, and the instrument 

will probably be finished next week, or the week after 

at the latest. All that was needed to complete the 

line of Mr. Freeborn G, Smith was a baby grand, and 

here it is coming along nicely. 


oF 


2+ 


the decision rendered by Judge 
The firm 


appealing from 
3ischoff in the case of Sohmer v7. Sommer. 


| announce their intention of pushing their case to the 
| Court of Appeals if necessary. 


It is not now known 


| when it will come to another trial. 


Subscription (including postage), invariably in advance: | 


Yearly, 84.00; Foreign, 65.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 


Three Months $20.00 | Nine Months.. 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months. 


Special rates for preferred positions 


860.00 
80,00 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft or money orders, payable to the Musica Courier Company, 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 
& P. M.on Monday. 

All changes in advertisements must reach this office by Friday 
noon preceding the issne in which changes are to take effect. 


American News Company, New York, Gentral Distributing 
Agents. 
Western News Company, Chicago, Western Distributing Agents. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1880. 
No. 7309. 


NEW WEDNESDAY, MAY 9, 1894. 


YORK 


ELVILLE CLARK, ESQ., of the Story & Clark 
Organ Company, of Chicago and London, will 


M 


leave for Europe early next month. 
<+2 
R. SELIM H. PEABODY, who was chief of the 
D Department of Liberal Arts of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, is one of the incorporators of 
the World's Fair History Company, of Chicago, which 
was last week incorporated under the laws of Illinois, 


+} 


vith a capital of $100,000, 
aad 
- aa energetic London dealers, Messrs. Hirsch 


t 
& Co., who have had a vast experience with 


American organs, are going to do an extensive trade 
with the Packard organ, manufactured by the Fort 
Wayne Organ Company, particularly as it is an in- | 
strument that can find a ready sale at all times. 





‘N 


T 


: al 
EW ideas are constantly manifesting themselves 
in the product of the Fort Wayne Organ Co.— 
the Packard organ. If it be merely anidle curiosity it 


| would pay the dealer to look into the methods of con- | 


struction of the Packard, and also observe how the 
latest styles are made. 
way or the other. 
s+ 

HE calcium light of publicity should be thrown 

upon the whole gang of stencil frauds making 
the trashy, rotten $100 upright piano—a fraud upon 
the dealer and the public. 
time to expose their careers from the bottom, disclos- 
ing all their past exploits in society and before the 
courts, for every one of them is tainted and cannot 


| enter a decent establishment without being carefully | 


watched. 
<*> 

HE Vose piano is finding ready sales throughout 

all the sections where its representation is in 

the hands of active firms. 


wide-awake dealers free from entangling alliances, 
the Vose people are studying them for future pos- 
sibilities. That kind of study is essential to the suc- 
cess of the pianotrade just at this time particularly. 
T is now universally admitted by the best minds in 
] the piano and organ trade that the supply of first- 
class wholesale and retail salesmen is exceedingly 
short of the demand, and that it is difficult to find the 
right kind of men for such places. Every salesman 
who has shown ability and who has a good record is 
at present engaged, barring the mere transitions, and 


| we know from personal observation at least a dozen 
| excellent openings if the proper men could be found. 


OHMER & CoO. have filed a bill of findings with | 
the General Term of the Court of Common Pleas | 


It certainly would pay one | 


We believe it is about | 


Like all large producers, | 
the Vose & Sons Piano Company is keeping a keen | 
| watch on the trade at large, and if there are any | 


R. WILLIAM STEINWAY has received notifica- 

tion of his appointment as a member of the 

| Royal Academy of St. Cecilia of Rome, as the hand- 

| somely decorative diploma states, ‘‘in recognition of 
| his benefaction in behalf of true musical art.” 


oo 


R. DE VINE, the Buffalo dealer, should have 
more consideration for his future in business 
| than to put his name on the box he is selling, called 
|a piano. Down withtherotten stencil! Rintelman, 
of Chicago, should also stop it. These dealers are 
sure to be left in the race. By putting their names 
on these boxes they are ruining their future as mer- 
| chants. Down with the rotten stencil! Customers 
| are herewith notified that such boxes can be bought 
| for $100. 
— 
HE Jersey City warerooms of Mr. Otto Wissner 
will probably be opened on Thursday of this 
week. Mr. Wissner obtained possession of the prem- 
ises, Nos. 80 and 82 Montgomery street, on May 1, and 
immediately turned them over to the decorators. A 
quick and thorough job was demanded and executed. 
The store will be opened without any fuss, and the 
force there will go ahead and sell pianos. ‘The Wiss- 
ner piano and the Foster piano will be sold in these 


warerooms. 

NEW YORK music trade editor, who is conduct- 
A ing a little trade paper at present, was arrested 
last week at the instance of a pianoconcern that claims 
to suffer from libels he has published. The matter is 
| of no particular interest to the trade one way or the 
other, and we make this mere mention of it more for 
the purpose of expressing our regret at such stupid 
proceedings than even to record the fact. Of what 
possible consequence can the utterance of a paper be 
| that has no subscribers, and of what consequence can 
a concern be that pays any attention to such a sheet? 
The whole proceedings are arrant nonsense, which 
we dismiss without further comment. 


=r 

E owe an apology to Mr. Harger, of Chicago. 
W Unintentionally we alluded to the fact that he 
could testify that a paper with which he was at one 
time associated has less than 500 paid subscribers. 
| We merely said he could do so, by which it might be 
inferred that hedid so. But he never did. As far as 
we know, Mr. Harger has never made any allusions 
to the business affairs of that paper, aud no one has 
ever made any effort to draw him out, for it is well 
known that he is a man of rectitude in character and 
morals, and a gentleman who could never forget him- 
self so far as to abuse confidence reposed in him, 

It is true that we have ascertained that the paper 
referred to has less than 500 subscribers, but this we 
| learned after Mr. Harger had resigned and through 
| circumstances of which he is ignorant to this day. 
| When we therefore stated that he could testify to this 
| fact we meant that if he wished to or was by force of 
|law compelled to he could testify to the truth of 
| the statement made by us and given out without his 
knowledge. 

The trade should not be swindled by paying money 
| to lazy trade editors, who without work or expense or 
| any outlay worth mention publish little weekly trade 
| sheets, out of which they make abnormal profits that 
enable them to live like fighting cocks. It is a 


see 
FS 





swindle and should be stopped, and you bet it will be 
stopped. 
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jit. CHASE BROS, PIAND 0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


B MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers iooking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


NEW : amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


[ANOS NEW ENGLAND PIANO Co.,” <e8se.g7"e= 


LIVE PIP AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms: 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FORK CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘ \ h- Z, ; THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
é we ae aa | IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
ee ha TEENTH CENTURY. 
tt / i| \ The Music Trade and Profe sion are invited to hear and inspect 
: { : ny | \ this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 
4 | bob Hie any d (ee 


oe on THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. Linite), 


Worcester, Mass. 
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NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than ali others. 


y The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. 


C B E Gc H S j E i N “ ice seal WESTERN FACToryY : 
; MEHLIN PIANO CO., 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 
NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


ye our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 


dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 


PIANOS. 
lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


By Special Appointment to 
AUBURN, N.Y. 


His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 
JACOB DOLL, 


Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 
SUCCESSOR TO 


Her Majesty the Queen of England, 
Baus Piano Company. 


Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 
ww~~~~ OFFICE, FACTORY and WAREROOMS -~~~~~~ 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 
Iuargest F'actories in Hurope. f 
Southern Boulevard, East 133d St. and Trinity Ave., 


Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. MANUFACTURER OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
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FISHER AT 
FORT WAYNE. 


An Analysis of the 
Situation. 


HE receipt of aletter from one of the leading piano 
ind organ firms at Fort Wayne, Ind., has induced 

us to gi 
yerinduced by the presence there of A. A. 
ll-known Western piano man. The let- 


ter from the Fort Wayne firm requests us not to pub- 


town 


su 
isher, a we 
lish their name in connection with a discussion of the 
juestion, and this in itself is one of the weak points 
in the case. We find in looking through the Fort 
Wayne papers that t 
mous communications to the papers, whereas Fisher 
always boldly signed name. 
were compelled to did the dealers who signed the 
retractions append their names. Fisher 
sympathy by displaying 


his 
subsequent 
at once gained public 

ourag 
who dared not come from behind the cover of anony- 


mit} 


This was one of the fundamental errors made by 
them. 
The First Shot. 
The first indication that Fisher had entered Fort 


Wayne was the announcement in a paper of that city 
] March 18 to 


i dispose of the 


under date of ’ by him the effect 


that he woul consigned stock of H. B 
Ewins 


y, 

had advanced the rental 

publi 
ylaining th 


ferring to leave in 


bs 
Ewing had rented a place and the owner 
from $75 to $100. Fi 


+ter *f +h 


shed the letter of the owner and continued by 


1d 114 


at he would sell the goods at low rates 


the place of standin 


pianos, and he showed that it would cost over $1,000 
to pack and ship the goods and he announced his in- 
of it. He mentioned only his line 
Kimball, Hallet & Davis (then still con- 
Kimball Company), Hale, Claflin, 


tan 


tention to get rid 


pianos 
trolled by the 
Hinze, &c. 
ll, and they were low prices. 

He mentioned no pianos except those he was hand- 
ling. He did just what dozens of firmsin Chicago 
and other cities have been doing and that is, he put 
low figures next to the names of the pianos, and he 

1 


started in to dispose of the goods on his plan. 


The Fisher Plan. 


We have been opposed to the Fisher plan of selling | i: 


pianos and organs. We do not agree with him in his 
methods. 
produces strife when it in a 
But he sells pianos, and that is his business. He pays 


appears community. 


b 


his bills and he has as much right to buy and sell 
pianos asthe next man. If we were to apply to him 
now the same stern criticisms to which he was for- 
merly treated we should, in justice to him, be com- 
pelle apply them to many of the firms that are 
lispleased with him in his Fort Wayne methods ; but 
loser analysis will show that he was not the a 


7 
+ 
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a g- 
rressor on this occasion. 


Mr. Fisher goes into a town and upsets the tra- 


ditions of the trade by using the local papers exten- 
to 
yrices annoysethe local dealer, but the local dealer 
is not Mr. Fisher's fault that 
he (the dealer) is not as well prepared to meet that 
kind of competitionas heshould be. Why does not 
the local dealer meet Mr. Fisher on hisown grounds? 


rti 
Thi 


s advertise his goods. The publication of 


ively 
i 
must remember that it 


th 


Why does he not go into the local papers as Fisher 


does it; why does he sulk and complain? 


Meet him fairly and squarely. Fight him openly 


aud boldly. Drive him out of the town, for he can 
never enjoy the confidence of the community in the 


beginning of the fight as the home d 


ealer, if he has 
Naturally by attacking him 


him, the 


a reputation, enjoys it. 


anonymously,. by traducing local dealer 


ve thorough attention to the situation in that | ~ 
| signed by any dealer, but was an anonymous commu- 


e, and pointed to the weakness of the dealers | ; é F t 
| allthe wind out of Fisher's ‘‘sales” and had 


y for reasons which they may be able to explain. | himself; but there was no one big enough for the 


‘I'ma 


| 
| 
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He gets an enormous amount of free advertising and 
this alone discloses the superiority of his methods 
over those of men who rush under cover and who in- 


dicate that they are afraid to back up their asser- | 


tions. 
The Next Shot. 
It took just one week before Fort Wayne houses 
summoned sufficient backbone to reply to the spirited 


article Fisher had inserted ; and how did they reply? | 


3y inserting a column and a half article in the Fort 
Wayne “ Morning Journal” of March 25, entitled ‘‘ An 
Exposure,” and signed ‘‘The Fort Wayne Music 
Dealers.” 

This article stated that the public had been 
‘‘gulled;” that the sale was ‘‘a fake;” that it was 
‘‘an old gag;” that the guarantee was ‘‘bosh;” that 
the instruments were ‘‘inferior;’’ that the pianos 
‘‘will be found warped, the glue cracked off, the 
action fallen to pieces, the case split down the back, 
the strings snap into a jumble ;” that people would 
not take the pianos as a gift; and all this was not 


| nication signed ‘‘The Fort Wayne Music Dealers.” 


he dealers there supplied anony- | 


Only after they | 


g a sudden | 
There was a large stock on hand, some 80 | 


He gave the prices at which he would | 


He is a disturber, and an element that | 


srouses sympathy for Fisher and that is all he wants. | that all the charges published against Fisher in re- 


And let us say it right here, for the benefit of some 
of the houses there, that they have since repudiated 
any connection with this article. 

That was the kind of vituperation Fisher was wait- 
ing for; it suited him exactly. 
that in the first place the writers were sneaks and 
cowards, who were afraid to sign their names; and 


the contemptible and vulgar language used certainly | 


condemned itself. The one dealer who would have 
appeared in public print on the next morning and de- 


| nounced this article over his name would have taken 
it for | 


occasion, and the full benefit of the unworthy and 
ordinary attack fell to Fisher. 
Fisher Drives Them. 

Fisher was quick to take advantage of the circum- 
stance, and compelled the following apologies to be 
published. If anything more were necessary to show 
that the Fort Wayne trade was not able to cope with 
Fisher, and therefore 
two cards will prove 


and 29 


it. They appeared March 28 


A CARD. 


n the Fort Wayne “ Journal” 





In reference to an article appearing i 
of March 25, and the Monday morning ‘‘ Times” of March 26, derog- 
atory to the character of Mr. A. A. Fisher and the Kimball piano, 


signed “‘ Fort Wayne Music Dealers,’’ we, being one of said dealers, 


instruments to here state that 












deserved defeat, the following | 


He could point out | 


SICAL COURIER. 


sponse to his business like announcement, were false. 


| Fisher himself published a reply in which he an- 


nounced that he had sold 51 pianos during the week 
preceding ; that the names could be gtven, and he 
actually printed those of eleven of the most promi- 
nent buyers. As the dealers in Fort Wayne had ap- 
plied to those who would purchase pianos of Fisher 
the elegant phrase of ‘‘rankest kind of suckers,” 
Fisher utilized the expression by designating ex- 
Congressmen, railroad men, physicians, divines and 
merchants who had bought from him, and whose 
names he published as among the ‘‘rankest kind of 
suckers” according to the Fort Wayne dealers, and 
thus threw the onus on the dealers. 


Pursued by Fisher. 

But Fisher was not content with his advantage 
thus far gained. He wanted more apologies and he 
may yet secure them. Further anonymous attacks 
followed him published in a small New York music 
trade paper, the parties knowing very well that a re- 
sponsible paper would not publish any matter of that 
kind unless there was accompanying it a guarantee of 
good faith. 

When Fisher found himself again attacked in the 
dark, instead of suppressing the article he actually 


| published it, together with a comment of his own, of 


course signed by him, as he always signs his article 
and makes himself responsible for his utterances. 


| In his comments Fisher finally publishes the names 


of the firms and the names of the pianos they sell and 
the wholesale prices. 

In view of the fact that the cheap music trade press 
is engaged in classifying the lowest grade pianos 
among high-grade pianos, Fisher's move in publish- 
ing names and wholesale prices was inevitable if he 
wanted to win his fight. If music trade papers call a 
piano like the Bush & Gerts, for instance, high grade 
and first class, what is there left for a piano man but 
to follow suit by giving the actual wholesale prices 
of goods to show that there is an actual difference in 
prices, and that dealers are making abnormal profits 
on certain instruments driven into fictitious positions 
by the cheap music trade press. 

Fisher can do just what Bush & Gerts do and what 
the Everett Piano Co. does. He can classify. If they 


| use circulars and the music trade press he can write 


wish in justiceto Mr. Fisher and his 

while we had hand in and contributed to that article, we had not at 
tha me,seen Mr. Fisher’s pianos and did not y whether they 
were new or not, and relied upon the f another dealer, | 





Statement of 
who said they were second handed. We \ nce examined the 
Kimball and other pianos handled at the Arcade and find that such 
vere not the facts, and that the pianos being sold by Mr. Fisher are 


new and fresh goods, well finished, and are all, sofar as we haveseen, | 


double veneered cases, and that the article in question did both the 
l as we wish to be fair 
we make this state- 


nstruments and Mr. Fisher great injustice, anc 
with everyone, even our competitors in trade, 


ment, in view of righting any wrongs that may have been done 


Jacogs & CONKLIN. 
A CARD. 

I] have received the following from the Kyle Music Co., and am glad 
to know that there is one music firm in this city with honor and man- 
hood enough left to come out and acknowledge their mistake and the 
j I hereby extend them the hand of fellowship, and 
wouldn’t sell to a customer of theirs if I could A. A. FISHER 








e done 


Publi 

We desire 
article which appeared in the Sunday morning “ Journal,”’ entitled 
‘An Exposure,”’ against Mr. A. A. Fisher, the general agent of the 
Kimball Piano Company. We read a fart of the article before it was 
ited, but there was much more added afterward which we did 
not see. As it was, we went into the combination reluctantly, and 
was against anything of the sort from the first, as we knew it would 
only be a good advertisement for the Kimball Company. There were 
many things in the article which were not true, and we wish to say 
that we had no malicious intentions and hereby disclaim all connec- 
t with the affair, as we have plenty todo to attend to our own 
THE KYLE Music Co., 

82 Calhoun Street. 

Certainly it was an advertisement for Fisher, and 
what kind of an advertisement? 
very signers of the libelous attack on Fisher become 
indorser of the pianos he was selling. On top of this 
all, Fisher compelled the Fort Wayne paper to re- 
tract as it did in the following language : 

THE MUSIC MEN’S MUDDLE. 

In a paid article in Sunday’s issue, signed by the Fort Wayne music 
was made to appear responsible for the 
contained therein. We wish to disclaim any such re- 
sponsibility. The article came to us just before going to press, and 
the fact that in one sentence the writer made us responsible for the 
The article was a 


Ne 
to be righted in the opinion of the public in regard to an 









ion 
business 


lealers, ‘‘The Journal 


statements 


entire article was overlooked by our proof reader 

paid advertisement, and we know absolutely nothing of the truth Or 
falsity of the charges and counter charges which are being made by 
the local piano dealers of Fort Wayne against the agents of the Kim- 


ball Company located in the Arcade. 


Here then was cumulative, authoritative admission 


| tom in the trade. 


| to be expected. 


| they make errors in judgmentand movement. 


| the same kind of exposures all over this country? 


} 


It made some of the | 


| 








articfes and use the daily press. It is merely one ad- 
ditional step, and in’ giving prices he follows the 
course laid down by Chigago, Philadelphia and 
Brooklyn piano houses, who also publish the prices 
of pianos not represented by them. 

There is no reason, there is no common sense, in 
making Fisher the victim of what has become a cus- 
He is merely following out in an 
accented form the development of new methods. He 
is adapting himself more readily than others are to 
new conditions. He isa shining example of what is 
He has brains and is anticipating his 
He is taking advantage of them when 
He is 
a winner in the struggle for existence, and in the 
natural selection he is bound to be a winner because 
he has more brains. 


slow followers. 


Showing Up Stencils. 

On April 19 Fisher published another article ex- 
posing the stencil Camp & Co. piano; the stencil 
‘‘Benford” piano sold by Bradford at Milwaukee ; 
the stencil ‘‘ Hall & Son” piano sold at St. Paul and 
other stencils. Is that not proper? Anything wrong 
in that proceeding? Is it not a good thing to have 
the public instructed in the humbug of the stencil? 
Has not the legitimate piano trade utilized -THE 
MusIcAL CouRIER for years past in bringing about 
Is 
it not proper that the stencil should be eradicated? 
Is it not wrong to sell stencil pianos at $425 as Fisher 


says? Fisher advertises the Hale at $137.50 and 





iaiadond damien 
Piano Dealers! 


You will save many $10.00 bills from your ex- 
pense account if the action in Pianos you are 
handling have the R. & E. Patent Spring 
Washer. All parts of the Action are held 
firmly in place and the effect produced by 
changes in temperature — dry and damp — are 
counteracted by this Spring Washer. Send for 
circular and illustration. 


} ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
Piano Action Makers, 
114 5th AVE., NEW YORK. 


Mr. F. Engelhardt was foreman of Steinway 
& Sons’ Action Department for many years. 




















shows that the same make of pianos has been sold 
under various fancy stencil names at from $300 to 
$400. Is that not good for legitimate trade? Is not 
that the very thing that manufacturers of legitimate 
goods, who do not sell sufficient wares because of the 
obnoxious stencil, should welcome? 


The Counter Attack. 


The defense virtually closed with the stencil ex- 
posé, and on the next day, April 20, Fisher opened 
his counter attack with the following : 


NOTICE, 
FORT WAYNE, Ind., April 20, 1894. 

GENTLEMEN —In self defense against the libelous article published 
in the Fort Wayne “‘ Journal” of March 25, derogatory to the charac- 
ter of myself, house and pianos being handled here, and signed 
‘* Fort Wayne Music Dealers,”’ you being one of the combination of 
dealers and active participants in producing and publishing that 
libel, I have, in justification of my position in this matter, and as my 
only recourse and self defense against such unjust, unprincipled and 
previously unheard of attack against a competitor in trade, pur- 
chased, and now have in stock, samples each of the different makes 
of pianos represented by you in this city, and 1 will give you and 
your co-offenders just twenty-four hours to get your heads together 
and retract the libel you got your heads together and concocted, and 
at the end of which time, if such retraction is not as publicly ex- 
pressed as the libel was publicly disseminated, then these goods are 
for sale, and as near their cash cost to me as were the instruments of 
my own then being sold, that the public who buy may judge there- 
from whether they were being fairly treated by me or systemati- 
cally fleeced by you. 

I have resigned my position with the Kimball Company for the sole 
purpose of being free to act in this matter, and buy and sell any 
pianos you now handle or may handle hereafter, and shall continue 
to do so till you are thoroughly convinced that you libeled the wrong 
man. 

In justice, however, to those manufacturers whose pianos unfortu- 
nately you represent, and who would be far from countenancing the 
unfair methods you have espoused in this case, and who would suffer 
more or less by an exposure of their prices here, and for this reason 
only, I feel it my duty to here state that if proper retraction is 
made within the time specified the publishing of prices may be 
spared, and these instruments, such as handled by you, may be trans- 
ferred on payment of their cash cost to me. But justice must be done 
without equivocation, and done quickly, as no such libelous charges 
against me or my instruments, either now or hereafter, shall pass un- 
punished, let the blame fall where it may. A. A. FISHER. 

A copy of this notice was served on each of the 
Fort Wayne houses except those that had already 
apologized, and it was true that Fisher had purchased 
new pianos of the different makers represented in 
that city whom he had determined to humiliate. 


How Did He Get Them? 


How could Fisher get new pianos of the various 
makes he had in stock and subsequently advertised? 
How could new goods get into territory supposed to 
be controlled by the regular agents? Some of the 
goods came directly from the factories, as the dealers 
claim and as they now complain of. Is there, after 
all, no protection for dealers? Can anyone like this 
Fisher, or any itinerant piano man get any make of 
piano new or as good as ever for practical purposes, 
no matter when or where? 

Does not this one example prove that there is no 
protection after all, for it must be admitted that if 
Fisher could get a half dozen new pianos of various 
represented makes into his warerooms in Fort 
Wayne, he could do the same thing with other makes 
in Fort Dodge or Fort Smith or Fort Worth, or any 
other fort? 

The pianos he advertised as a result of his threat 
(which was not obeyed) were new pianos and the 
dealers affected knew and admitted it. How did 
they get there? He bought them and some were 
bought for him. How? In a dozen different ways. 
But he got them. It was a fait accompli ; it proved 
that the thing could be done, and when Fisher proved 
this, no matter how he did it he proved that terri- 
torial protection is an iridescent dream—phantas- 
magoria, if you like. If he did it now he can do it 
again and others can do it. But what are the manu- 
facturers and dealers going to do about it? Are they 
finally coming to the conclusion that this territorial 
protection is a two-edged sword nowadays? Are 
they going to work to stop a superannuated system 
that limits production? Or are they going to do noth- 
ing about it? Are factories that can produce and dis- 
pose of 2,000 pianos a year going to continue to pro- 
duce and dispose of 1,000 pianos a year because of 
this obsolete custom called territorial protection—a 
custom that works satisfactorily one way only? 

The manufacturers should really recognize the 
valuable service Fisher has done them, inadvertently 
although it was. He has placed them under obliga- 
tions and so he has also placed the dealers under ob- 
ligations if they know how to learn lessons. 


Lessons to be Learned. 


On April 29 Fisher carried his threat into practical 
operation by publishing prices of pianos he had in 
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stock. The pianos were one or two each of a half 
dozen makes sold by Fort Wayne dealers who had 
refused to retract their remarks against him, although 
he had given them time to do so. 

This will kill the retail piano business in Fort 
Wayne, some say ; but it will do no such thing; the 
very opposite will probably take place. Certain 
pianos will be damaged, and the dealer with intelli- 
gence will get substitutes, for he will find that he has 
learned that pianos can be sold in Fort Wayne, al- 
though he had given up the idea. For certainly it 
must be a lesson toevery man of ordinary intelligence 
that if a stranger can come into a town like Fort 
Wayne and sell goods in quantities to the best citizens, 
a citizen, himself in the piano business, should be able 
to dothe same. If dealers are no. prepared to learn 
this lesson then Fisher has the greatest opportunity 
any man now has to make a fortune in the retail piano 
business of the Union. 

If nothing is gained from so prolific an experience 
as this at Fort Wayne ; if it has not been conclusively 
shown that abuse and vituperation and vulgarity will 
not be accepted by the American people as argu- 
ment or as evidence ; if it has not been proven that 
aggressive advertising pays in Fort Wayne and hence 
anywhere; if it has not been shown that there are many 
sleepy piano men that need an awakening ; if it has 
not been shown that pianos can be sold without a local 
reputation; if it has not been shown that there is always 
an opening for brains—if all these lessons are useless, 
then men of the Fisher type are sure to conduct the 
retail piano trade of the future, forin every community 
constituted like that of Fort Wayne Fisher can do what 
he has just done if he is not treated to some high- 
toned, intellectual doses of scientific advertising and 
competition. 

He will force through the retraction he wants and 
which is due to him, or he will drive those to the wall 
who owe it to him. They had no business, no moral 
right to attack him; he did not attack them. In 
every case that the future will bring forth Fisher will 
win if he is attacked. Remember this! We are tak- 
ing from him his capital in trade and giving it to 
you dealers. If you do not accept it it will necessarily 
belong to him; if you do you will have learned how 
the new piano business is to be conducted. The old 
method is dead. 


THE MONUMENTAL INSULT. 


Te a 

R. HARGER, of the Chicago ‘‘ Musical Times,” 
M in the last number of his paper calls attention 
to the fact that Chicago trade papers have been un- 
ceasingly abusing the senior editor of this paper for 
a long time past, and that it is but natural that a few 
good blows should be struck in self defense. 

There is no necessity for this on the part of THE 
MusIcaL Courier, for one reason which is sufficient. 
The two trade papers in Chicago to which we refer 
in this case have no circulation to justify any serious 
attention to what they say as far as the senior editor 
of this paper is concerned. The same thing applies 
to the little trade papers in New York city which are 
read by the same people that read the Chicago trade 
papers. The total business of these papers is so 
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weekly is so small, that whatever they say regarding 
this institution is of no consequence. 

But there is a much more important consideration 
involved than a mere personal matter. In constantly 
abusing and denouncing the senior editor of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER; in proclaiming that a great musi- 
cal paper has been established and built up in the 
United States through blackmailing methods ; in en- 
deavoring to create an impression that the greatest 
firms in the music trade can be coerced by one man 
to pay large sums of money annually as a tribute to 
blackmail ; to admit on every occasion that the small 
and insignificant papers remain so because they are 
honest, while this paper has grown in inverse ratio, 
and that the small ones are honest while the great 
paper, THE MusICAL CouRIER, is a representative of 
dishonesty, made so through the collusion between 
its senior editor and all great firmsin the music trade 
—to stand upon such a platform as this is equivalent 
to the announcement to the world of music that the 
whole music trade of the Union iscorrupt. The at- 
titude of all the papers that are abusing our Mr. 
Blumenberg constitutes a monumental insult to the 
music trade of the United States, 

It is hardly possible to conceive of a more stupid 
policy than the one pursued by these music trade pa- 
pers, and it is unavoidable that a reaction must set 
in that will necessarily compel these slanderers to 
cease abusing the whole music trade of the United 
States over the shoulders of our Mr. Blumenberg. 
Blackmailing is an impossibility as far as the music 
trade is concerned, and the best evidence of that is 
found in the refusal of the trade to give more than a 
mere patronizing support to the little and incompe- 
tent sheets that are published. If any of these pa- 
pers were great papers like THE MUSICAL COURIER 
they would get as much business and have as 
great a circulation as we have, and they would 
then discover that there is no necessity to con- 
duct a musical journal on the strength of personal 
abuse and vituperation. If it happens that this pa- 
per does not agree with the small sheets regarding 
the merits of pianos and organs, there is no reason 
whatever to accuse us of unworthy motives, because 
we refuse to accept the judgment of editors who 
are notoriously known to be absolutely ignorant on 
the subject of musical instruments, and whose finan- 
cial condition is such that they can be induced to call 
even the cheapest piano first-class instruments. In 
view of what they say of us, would it be too harsh to 
accuse them of blackmailing the high grade instru- 
ments by proclaiming that the trashy goods are 
first class? 

No! It is a poor policy that is constantly dictating 
these infamous articles abusing our senior editor and 
the paper. For the only logical conclusion that can 
be arrived at in reasoning out the statements pub- 
lished in these small trade papers is that the whole 
music trade of the United States is corrupt and is 
susceptible of blackmail.“ We verily believe that 
the large houses will stop this thing, for it is the 
greatest insult that has been heaped upon any trade 
in the United States. 


Mr. C. C. Colby, of the Colby Piano Company, of Erie, completed 
last week arrangements whereby A. D. Coe, of Cleveland, will have 
the agency of the Colby xe for Northern Ohio. Mr. W. S. Fire- 
stone, who has controlled this territory for the past two years, has 
joined Mr. Coe. 





diminutive, and the number of papers they publish 
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28 
PHASES OF CHARACTER. 


T isa very difficult matter to get from the average 
| piano manufacturer an admission that the in- 
struments of his competitors are endowed with the 
merit that the goods themselves call for. It appears 
that most of these gentlemen are afflicted with deaf- 
ness to the tone of pianos made by others, and that 
their sense of touch has lost its subtlety when they 
begin-to finger the instruments of their competitors. 

This jealousy extends to such extremes that those 
makers who all their lifetime have been engaged in 
solving the problem of making pianos at the lowest 
possible cost will hardly admit that even the best 
grade of goods cost any more than their own ; and to 

rove their premise, as they assume it, they will can- 
didly ask you to compare their less costly instruments 
with some of the finest goods in the market, to prove 
to you, though you may be an expert, that there really 
is no difference in the grades for you to distinguish. 

‘‘Why its only in the name that there is a differ- 
ence,” said one of them to us the other day, and he 
was a very sensible and substantial business man. 
his gentleman makes a piano that is sold in the 
market at wholesale for $150 on an average, and for 
the price it is a good instrument. He compared this 
upright with one of the renowned old pianos that 
sells for just twice that price at wholesale, and said 
that the difference only existed in the name, and that 
if the name of the old maker was on his piano his 
piano would be just as good, and that he could not 
see any difference between the two, and that he did 
not believe that anybody else could. 

The man was conscientious about it; but he was 
one of our modern piano manufacturers who has 
made a great deal of money in the business, and he 
knows as little about the grade, tone and touch as the 
average music trade editor knows. He has been 
monkeying with pianos since he has been making 
them and tone is still as much of a mystery to him as 
the Spanish language is to a cow, and yet this piano 
manufacturer is a genuine representative of a class 
that now exists and has the injudicious effrontery to 
tell people who have made a study of piano con- 
struction and tone that his piano is just as good as 
one of the great makers whose names are famous, 
and famous for the very best of reasons. : 

We should suppose that there are at the present 
time at least half of the manufacturers of pianos who 
are dependent entirely upon their foremen or super- 
intendents in the matter of construction and tone, 
and there are many of them who are intelligent and 
who, unlike the one we have just referred to, would 
never make such odious comparisons as he or his type 
make. 

Another kind of manufacturer is the one who knows 
all about piano construction and who also believes 
that his cheap or medium grade piano possesses a 
really noble quality of refined musical tone, and that 
the register of the instrument is unbroken and pure. 
If you will take him to see a piano made by a house 
that has much less capital than his possesses he will 
sneer at the instrument, no matter how good it may 
be or how much better than his own, if for no other 
reason than that the little man has no capital, and 
hence cannot of course make as gooda piano as his 
large concern can. He is as deaf as an adder when 
the tone of a new piano of anew make is investigated 
by him and he will scout the idea that it could possibly 
be as good as the tone of his own. Heis a nice man 
generally, but he gets very angry with you if you are 
a music trade editor and if you don’t say that his 
piano is just as good as the Weber or the Chickering 
or the Steinway. Of course he thinks it is better than 
any of these—and he may be right as far as his think- 
ing goes, and he probably is right, for his piano rep- 
resents the best he can do, and he does not believe 
that anybody can do better. 

Then there is a class of manufacturers identi- 
fied with the fine grades of pianos only, and they 
belong tc a mutual admiration association, in which 
the most predominant feature also is the quality of 
deafness as applied to the tone of pianos that do not 
bear their own names or the names of the houses 
they are identified with. These gentlemen are 
afflicted with a hereditary disease—a disease that is 
in the family—something like St. Vitus’ dance or red 
hair, and they tell you that unless you belong toa 
certain family you cannot make a fine piano. This 
class inhabits France, Germany, England and the 
United States, and there are two or three families in 
each country, and some of these families are making 











the piano is a family question, and that unless the 
family is by heredity a piano family, it is a very 
dubious thing whether it can ever make a decent 
piano. 

They fail to recognize that their position, if per- 
mitted to hold sway, would be equivalent to the ad- 
mission that democracy is a failure, and that by a 
certain law or design of nature certain branches only 
of the human race are fitted to make high grade 
pianos and the rest of mankind is not in it. 

These varieties are interesting to study, and they 
give an observer considerable pleasure in the analysis 
of motives that underlie the actions that move the 
piano trade. 


THE WEBER IN CHICACO. 











HOSE dealers throughout the great West who 
must, by force of the centripetal power of Chi- 
cago, do their trade in that centre are more than ever 
interested in the attitude of the Manufacturers Piano 
Company, and the manner in which it is handling 
among its four instruments its leader—the Weber 
piano. 

The handling of the leading instrument is indicative 

of the tone of the house, and tells the trade what it 
may expect in its transactions. By general consent 
it is admitted that the Manufacturers Piano Company 
has been conducting its business in a most dignified 
and most elevated character, refusing, no matter how 
great the temptation may have been, to descend into 
the arena of the commonplace in order to do trade. 
The company has always understood and appreciated 
that its name is identified with one of America’s noble 
pianos, and that the ultimate results cannot be satis- 
factory unless that name is protected by methods 
that are above reproach. 
The Weber piano in consequence stands unsullied 
in the city of Chicago, its position being stronger 
than ever before. If we add to these features the 
fact that at the present time the Weber house is pro- 
ducing pianos of the very highest type, we can very 
readily understand what its future means to the 
Western dealer who is transacting his business with 
the Manufacturers Piano Company. 





THE WINDSOR STENCIL. 


are : 
SCRANTON, la., April 28, 1894. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
Iam having a great deal of bother with my country 
trade with the ‘‘ Windsor” organ and piano sold by Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co., Chicago. They have flooded the 
country with catalogues of a piano worth $450 for $150 to 
$210. Will you be kind enough to write me where they buy 
their pianos and organs, who makes them, etc., and what 
they are worth at wholesale, &c. You will greatly oblige. 
I send stamps. Yours, &c., 
C. M. Concer, 
Piano and Organ House. 

E have just examined the Windsor piano at the 

warehouse of Montgomery, Ward & Co., Chi- 
cago, knowing of course that this firm is not a piano 
manufacturing house and that there is no such piano 
factory as ‘‘ Windsor.” We were aware of the fact 
that the Windsor is a stencil piano. Upon examin- 
ation we found the two specimens on hand to be 
low grade stencil instruments that sell for about $100 
a piece at the factory. 
Every dealer coming in competition with such 
goods should advise prospective purchasers to ad- 
dress THE MusicaL CouRIER on the subject and the 
proper advice will be forthcoming. People should 
become better acquainted with the fact that stencil 
pianos are not legitimate articles. The manufactur- 
ers of the Windsor piano and the Windsor organ are 
probably ashamed to put their own names on them. 
Send us Montgomery, Ward & Co.'s circular. We 
should like to see whether they claim to be the manu- 
facturers of such stuff. 








—With the rapid increase of piano manufacturing in Canada dur- 
ing the past few years there has also been a gradual development ‘of 
supply houses. One of these is that of A. E. Coates, Toronto, Ont., 
which makes a specialty of manufacturing strings for pianos, auto- 
harps, &c., and does the largest business in that line in Canada, its 
trade extending virtually over the whole Dominion. The business 
has been established some five years and, we understand, materially 
increases its output annually. The factory is fitted up with modern 
appliances, everything being run by electric power, while quite a 
large number ot hands isemployed. Personally Mr. Coates is very 
popular in the trade and in musical circles. He is a skillful 


musician, playing both the piano and clarinet, and has for some years 
been solo clarinet of the Queen’s Own Rifles’ Band, the most impor- 


HE first annual dinner of the Piano and Music 

Trade Association, of Washington, D. C., which 

was to have taken place on the 10th inst., has been 

indefinitely postponed out of respect to the president, 
Mr. E, F. Droop, whose father-in-law has just died. 


aad 


HE Clinton, Ia., ‘‘ Herald” is responsible for the 
statement that a piano factory now located in 
New York city is to be removed to that town. Natur- 
ally there is no truth in the statement, and we merely 
mention it here as an instance of the reports of this 
nature which are constantly appearing in the rural 
press. 


Ke 


R. A. M.:WRIGHT, of the Manufacturers Piano 
Company, Chicago, traveling in the West, has 
reached San Francisco. In a letter to Mr. Wheelock, 
of New York, Mr. Wright expresses his satisfaction 
in finding the Weber interests in such good agents’ 
hands. Not only are the Weber agents all first-class 
men, but those same gentlemen are firm believers in 
the Weber piano and push it heavily. 








Staib Piano Action Company. 
0* June 1 ground will be broken for the new 

Staib action factory, 133d street and Southern boule- 
vard. Additions have been made to the original plans and 
the factory will be nearly one-third larger than it was at 
first expected. 

The Staib actions have increased in popularity during 
the past year. The piano manufacturers who are using 
them are more thoroughly wedded to this make and appre- 
ciate the uniformly good qualities of workmanship they 
possess. 








A. Wolff. 
WOLFF, of 194 Broadway, has received the 
« general agency for the Regina music boxes. 

Mr. Wolff is well known in the trade as a dealer in Swiss 
music boxes, and in acquiring the agency for the Regina 
has greatly extended his business possibilities. 

The Regina is destined to become an exceedingly popu- 
lar instrument for both the parlor and concert. 

The facility and quickness with which the tunes can be 
changed, and the thousands of airs both popular and classic 
which are already prepared for use in the instrument, place 
it among the most desirable of mechanical musical instru- 
ments. 








In Town. 


MONG the dealers who have been in the city this 

week and have called at the office of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
were the following : 

E. N. Kimball, of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

J. N. Merrill, of the Merrill Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 

S. A. Gould, of the Estey Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 

Max Meyer, of Max Meyer & Brother, Omaha, Neb. 

J. R. Mason, of the Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 

J. White, of Wilcox & White, Meriden, Conn. 

C. G. Cheney, of Comstock, Cheney & Co., Ivoryton, Conn. 

J. N. Burtis, Asbury Park, N. J. 

E. M. Coller, Tecumseh, Mich. 

H. C. Winne, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Trade Notes. 


—Steers & Turner, organ manufacturers, of Springfield, Mass., are 
offering their creditors 50 per cent. in compromise settlement. 

F. A. Porter, formerly a salesman in the employ of G. B. Shearer, 
of Oneonta, N. Y., has opened a store for himself in Sidney, N. Y. 
Major Howes, of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Boston, was 
in Scranton, Pa., on Monday last and will probably reach Boston by 
Saturday next. 

| —Mr. Howard C. Winne has opened a store at Cooperstown, N. Y. 
He will handle the Newman Brothers organ, but has not as yet de- 
cided on his piano line. 

—Mr. E. M. Coller, Tecumseh, Mich., who is handling the Story & 
‘Clark and United States organs, has added the Muehlfeld piano, dis- 
‘placing the Bush & Gerts. 

—Negotiations have been opened for an amalgamation of the sev- 
eral piano makers’ unions and lodges. The International Furniture 
Workers’ Union has proposed that the piano makers join their 
union.—* World.” 

—The trial of Daniel F. Beatty at Windsor, Vt., notice of which has 
been given in these columns, was down to occur on Monday last. It 
was too late for particulars in this paper, but a full account will be 
given in the issue of May 16. 

—Frank Scribner, formerly of Stratton & Scribner, is at present in 
Germany, where he is arranging to represent certain manufacturing 
firms of small musical instruments in this country. 

Mr. Scribner expects to return to this country about June 1, and 
will start on the road among his old customers. 

His address will be care A. E. Benary, 62 White street, this city. 
—The V. R. Andrus Musical Company filed articles of i:corpora- 
tion yesterday, with $25,000 capital stock, divided into 250 shares. 
The stock is held by the following incorporators: V. R. Andrus, 189 
shares; Edmund V. Church, 56 shares ; Laura E. Andrus, Benjamin 
H. Chapman, Frank A. Lee, W. H. Mosley and James Pickens, one 
share each. The new company will do a general music business 








pianos, that are pretty rotten, considering the prices 


tant military band in Toronto. 


in Kansas City.—Kansas City “ Journal.” 
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ECKER BROTHERS ' pianos will now be handled 

in Boston by the Estey Organ Company as their 
leaders in the piano line. It is only natural that the 
Decker piano should go with the Estey’s at Boston, 
as it is associated with that firm at other points. The 
Ludwig piano is also handled by the Estey Organ 


Company. 
= 


E acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a 
catalogue of stools, scarfs, piano lamps, &c., 
manufactured by Tonk & Co., which is by all odds 
the most attractive and comprehensive book of its 
kind that has ever come under our observation. It 
will receive more extended notice in these columns 
in a subsequent issue. ) 


R. HUGO SOHMER, of Sohmer & Co., is on his 

way to the Pacific Coast, where he will visit 

the Midwinter Fair, spending several weeks on pleas- 

ure and business. Mr. Sohmer is one of those indi- 

viduals who give close application to business and 

consequently earn a good vacation. It is not known 
when Mr. Sohmer will return. 
aad 

PIANO that is attracting considerable attention 

A in New York at present is the Merrill, of Bos- 

ton. It is on sale in the warerooms of Wm, A. Pond 

& Co., 25 Union square, and the many musicians and 

musical people who go there for their sheet music are 

becoming acquainted with the Merrill and are out- 

spoken in their praise of its appearance and tone. 

=r 

RUMOR is current that a change has taken 

A place in the management of the Bell Organ and 

Piano Company, of Guelph, Can. A. W. Alexander 

tendered his resignation on his arrival in London, 

England, some weeks ago. Up to the present his 

resignation has not been accepted. Mr. Foster, one 


of the English directors, is in Guelph. 


= 


HE purchase of the Anderson Piano Company by 
the Century Piano Company, of Minneapolis, 
has at last been completed, and the entire plant will 
be moved from Rockford to Minneapolis as quickly 
as possible. This will give that enterprising town 
two piano factories of considerable importance, and 
the effect they will have upon each other and upon 
the piano trade of the Northwest will be watched 
with interest. 
or 
HE last few days of perfect weather have had an 
effect on the retail trade which has been felt in 
almost every wareroom in town. The number of pi- 
anos sent in for storage at the time of the regular 
May moving this year was unusually large, and there 
are already indications of an exceptionally large rent- 
ing business for the summer, many parties preferring 
to pay small monthly sums in rent, and to put off the 
purchase of a piano until fall. 


Some Interesting Correspondence 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7, 1894. f 
Hardman, Peck & Co., 623 West Forty-cighth street, New York City: 

GENTLEMEN~—Herewith I inclose for your information the schedule 
or schedules of the Wilson tariff bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives on February 5, 18M. 

Will you please inform me fully how this tariff will affect your 
business in the event of its complete enactment? I should like you 
tostate in your letter to me how many persons you employ in your 
establishment and the various rates of wages at which they are em- 
ployed. Please inform me also what the rates are at which such 
operatives are employed in European establishments competing in 
our market with the product of your factory. It will be a favor to 
me, and I hope to yourself and your employés, if you will attend to 
this matter at your very earliest convenience. 

Faithfully yours, 








LEMUEL E. QUIGG. 


APRIL 27, 1804. 
Hon. Lemuel E. Quigg, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.; 

DEAR SIR—Will you kindly pardon the tardiness of our reply to 
your letter asking how the Wilson bill would affect our business in 
case it became a law. 

It is a difficult matter to answer this question with reference to our 
own output, for pianos are sold, in many cases, on their reputation, 
and some buyers will only purchase of certain makers. How large a 
proportion of our customers is represented by this class we are not 
prepared to say, and, therefore, how far a radical alteration in the 
conditions of competition brought about by the importation of for- 
eign pianos would affect our individual business or that of other 
well-known houses, we do not know; but, allowing for inexactness 
of statement on this account, we can safely say that, should the pres- 
ent duty on pianos, 35 per cent. ad valorem, be reduced to 20 per cent., 
as is proposed in sections 3 and 4 of the Wilson act, it would cause 
great disturbance in the trade, reduce the production of many fac+ 
tories, and inevitably cause such cutting in wages as would enable 
the American manufacturer to compete with the foreign maker. 

Notwithstanding the prejudices existing against pianos made 
abroad, on account of the general lack of confidence in their dura- 
bility in our climate, we feel sure that were opportunity given the 








foreign maker to enter into competition with the American manufac- 
turer by means of a reduction in the tariff, great injury would be 
done to the industry and large reductions in wages would follow. 
Here is where thereal hardship would come, namely, in the reduc- 
tions in .wages to skilled artisans. As nearly as can be ascertained, 
about two-thirds of the cost of producing the average piano in this 
country is in labor, and, consequently, most of the reduction neces- 
sarily must be made in wages. 

Without going into the details of the various departments in the 
piano factory and comparing the wages with those paid in Europe, 
we might say that the men employed in American piano manufac- 
tories, on the average, receive nearly three times the amount for a 
day’s work that is paid abroad for the same class of skilled labor. 
Notwithstanding this fact, owing to the perfection of American ma- 
chinery, the subdivision of labor and the enormous extent of the 
business in this country, the piano on the other side is produced on 
the average at only about 33 per cent. less than it is in America. 
The American piano of the same class of workmanship is a better 
and more uniform instrument than that made in Europe, but the 
greater cost of 50 percent. over the foreign article necessitates a 
duty of at least 35 per cent. upon foreign pianos. The imposition of a 
less duty than 2% per cent., we think, would result in the importation 
of large numbers of the cheaper grades of foreign instruments. The 
unfortunate results would mainly centre in the great reduction in 
wages to all classes of men employed in the industry, particularly 
those in establishments where the cheaper grades of pianos are 
made. 

In 1892 Germany made about 70,000 pianos, of which number about 40,- 
000 were exported ; France, about 40,000, of which 20,000 were exported ; 
England, about 50,000, of which 20,000 were exported ; while in Amer- 
ica we manufactured nearly 100,000 pianos, almost every one of which 
was purchased in thiscountry. It is a well-known fact that there is 
practically no profit in that department of their business. This of 
course shows that without a sufficient duty American manufactur- 
ers would be forced to compete with the foreigner on even more dis- 
advantageous terms than are offered by competition in Europe. The 
rapid growth of the American industry and the increase in the num- 
ber of firms, together with the wonderful appliances in American 
machinery, aided by the general stagnation in business, has resulted 
in a bitterness in competition and a consequent reduction in prices, 
almost obliterating profit to the manufacturer. 

The cost of the materials in a piano, now representing about 33 per 
cent. of the total cost of production in the United States, can hardly 
be brought down any lower than at present, consequently the entire 
reduction which the American piano manufacturer would be obliged 
to make to compete with the foreign article would come out of the 
wages of the artisans. Even with a duty of 2 per cent., as pro- 
vided by the Wilson bill, this reduction would be very heavy and 
would undoubtedly drive many men now engaged in piano making 
into other fields of labor. 

We have written the foregoing more as a general argument than 
as an exact exposition of figures, as the main points are apparent to 
every piano manufacturer, and will of course be perfectly clear to 
you, 

Thanking you for your interest in behalf of our industry, and wish- 
ing you success in maintaining at least the present rate of duty on 
pianos, 

Weare, dear sir, yours very truly, HARDMAN, PECK & Co. 

W. D. Dz 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, } 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29, 1894. ‘ 

Hardman, Peck & Co., Fifth avenue and Nineteenth street, New York 
City : 

GENTLEMEN—Replying to your letter of April 27, I shall be very 
glad to have you publish the correspondence between us concerning 
the effect of the proposed tariff legislation upon the manufacture and 
sale of pianos in this country. Faithfully yours, 

LEMUEL E. QUIGG. 

Your letter is an admirable one and precisely what I need. 


Chicago Ads. 


E advertising “Continuation ot Our Removal 
Sale” Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, say this: ‘‘ Every 
piano in this stock has been plainly marked with a Red 
Tag.” As this paper has already stated, there is manifest 
in Chicago a spirit of unrest produced by the aggressive 
advertising of Lyon & Healy, and as an evidence that it 
has finally come to the surface the following advertisements 
are proof positive. 
This is the advertisement of Steger & Co. in last Sun- 
day’s papers : 
YOU MAY WANT TO BUY A PIANO ATA 
removal sale ; you may want to buy a pianoat a 
fire sale; you may want to buy a piano at an auc- 
tion sale; you may want to buy a piano at a hum- 
bug sale. No such pianos for sale at our place, but 
we have the following stock and many others for 
sale, each piano with a “red tag,” but no charge 
for the red tag: 
And the Pease Piano Co. issues this card showing another 


side of the situation : 





POPULAR PEASE PIANOS. 


NEARLY 60,000 SOLD! 
No better testimonials needed. 

ONE PROFIT ONLY. 
BUYING DIRECT FROM 
THE MANUFACTURER 
Means more to you than “ Re- 
jmoval Slaughter” sales and 
saves money for the intelli- 
gent buyer. 


CAREFUL INVESTIGATION 


will convince you that we do 
not indulge in misrepresenta- 
tion or decry the merits of our 
competitors’ goods in order to 


sell our own. 
PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 
46 Jackson st. 
CHAS. H. M’DONALD, Resident Manager. 
It would not surprise us in the least to find this kind of 
advertising continued for some time to come. 








—Mr. Mason, of the Sterling Company, Derby, Conn., is on the 
way to California for a five weeks’ trip. 





Francis Ramacciotti. 
R. RAMACCIOTTI writes : “ We are doing 
a splendid business right along in both bass strings 

and engraved and sawed panels.” 

He attributes their brisk trade to the fact that all work 
turned out from the factory is uniformly excellent and that 
their reputation is extending. They compete favorably in 
quality and price with any goods of like character in the 
market. 





The Jackson Music Company. 
HE Jackson Music Company, Helena, Mont., 
has succeeded Geo. W. Jackson & Co. Mr. Geo. W. 
Jackson, Mrs. Mary A. Jackson and Mr. R. S. Howard, of 
J. & C. Fischer, New York, appear among the parties inter- 
ested in the new business, as reported by our correspond- 
ent. Mr. Howard, however, simply loans his name as an 
incorporator. 

The new company have secured the elegant and large 
store on the ground floor of the Montana Club Building, 
Fuller street and Sixth avenue. Besides a line of pianos, 
including the Chickering and the Fischer and organs such 
as the Story & Clark, the new house will carry a full and 
complete line of sheet music and small goods. It is the 
intention of Mr. Jackson, who is president and manager of 
the company, to make it the leading institution in the 
Northwest. Mr. Jackson is a man of determination and 
resources, as witness his recovery from his troubles last 
year. 


The Chatterton Failure. 
ARDMAN, PECK & CO.,, the piano manu- 
facturers of New York, filed a bill in the Circuit Court 
against George W. Chatterton, Sarah Chatterton, R. I 
Chatterton, Kate Hickox, Margaret Chatterton and C. C. 
Brown, assignee, in which they ask for the appointment of 
a receiver to take charge of the property to which George 
W. Chatterton is equitably entitled ; for the setting aside of 
several mortgages, and that the assignee, C. C. Brown, 
may have no share in the business until the claims of the 
company are satisfied. 

On March 15, 1894, the plaintiffs recovered a judgment 
against George W. Chatterton for $14,416, and they allege 
that in order to escape the payment of the amount Chatter- 
ton gave a note for $6,666 to his mother, Margaret Chat- 
terton ; another for $4,446 to his sister, Kate Hickox, and 
one for $3,446 to his brother, R. I. Chatterton. ‘These 
mortgages are given on the life estate in the opera house 
property and other property. 

The complainants allege that a short time previous to 
his assignment and the giving of these mortgages Mr. 
Chatterton made a statement as to his financial conditions, 
but made no mention of these debts. 

Three reasons are set forth why Chatterton could not 
have given the mortgage to his mother for, her pretended 
one-third interest in the store and stock: Because from 
1873 to the time of the assignment the store was run by 
Chatterton and he transacted all the business ; that when 
he and his mother as executors of his father’s estate filed 
their inventory no store was included, and that the entire 
estate had been settled before the assignment. 

When their judgment was given to the sheriff the execu- 
tion was returned with the indorsement, ‘‘ No property 
found.” The bill is a verycomplicated affair, and several 
other charges are set forth, When Mr. Chatterton made 
an assignment the complainants in this suit were among 
his largest creditors.—Springfield, Ohio, ‘‘ Exchange.” 

[There are no other developments to be made public 
at the New York office of Hardman, Peck & Co., who 
simply say that they are pushing fora settlement in 
one form or another, and are determined to realize 
as much as possible on their claim.—EpiTors THE 
MUSICAL COURIER. ] 





—A. Q. Miller, a dealer at Beatrice, Neb., died on April 26. His 
widow and six children survive him. 
—In the near future New Orleans will havea mandolin factory. Mr. 


Rene Grunewald, the progressive junior member of the L. Grune- 
wald Company, Limited, is to be the manager, and he left this morn- 
ing for the North and East to secure the necessary machinery. The 
factory is to be situated on Conti street, between Bourbon and 
Dauphine, and already a large force of laborers are at work erecting 
the buildings. New Orleans presents admirable facilities for a fac- 
tory of this kind and from present indications it will be a financial 
success. It will furnish employment to a large number of skilled 
workmen and will contribute its mite to the future importance of 
New Orleans as a manufacturing city.—New Orleans “ Picayune.” 








ECLIPSE MUSIC STAND LEAF TURNER. 
nh | ome PRICE, $2.50, 


Agents Wanted. 
The most practical and lat- 
est novelty. Address 
MUSIC LEAF TURWER CO. 
5 Dey St. and 187 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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LYON, POTTER & COMPANY’S 
LEASE. 


FTER negotiations lasting several weeks Mr. E. 
A A. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co., Chicage, on 
Saturday last finally closed the lease agreement that 
gives to his firm control from May 1, 1895, for ten 
years, with an option of five additional years, of the 
building 40 feet front on Wabash avenue, and 110 feet 
depth on Jackson street, constituting the South West 
corner of Wabash avenue and Jackson street, Chi- 
cago. 

We publish above a cut which represents the 
building as it substantially stands to-day, except 
that the signs are different from those on the cut. At 
the time that Messrs, Curtiss & Mayer represented 
the Weber interests in Chicago about a dozen years 
ago there was merely an empty lot at this corner. 
At the suggestions of Mr. Curtiss this building was 
erected in accordance with his ideas, and he made 
the best of it considering the size of the plot, incor- 
porating in it the first music hall that was ever em- 
bodied in the scheme of a piano firm in Chicago. It 
was called Weber Hall, and still retains the name of 
Weber Music Hall. 

When the firm of Curtiss & Mayer dissolved the 
Weber house succeeded in getting a new lease on 
another building on Wabash avenue at a figure that 
represents to-day a large profit in the difference 
between the price paid and the actual value. The 
corner building was vacated to take advantage of this 


. 














opportunity, and upon the organization of the Manu- 
facturers Piano Co. this lease was transferred to 
them, and they hold it to-day, and it is one of the 
greatest bargains on Wabash avenue. Since then 
the Domestic Sewing Machine Co. has occupied 
these premises, which after May 1, 1895, will probably 
be occupied by Lyon, Potter & Co. as the headquar- 
ters for the Steinway piano in Chicago. 

We say probably, because it has by no means been 
decided definitely as yet to occupy this building. 
Mr. Potter considers the lease an excellent invest- 
ment as it is, and if certain arrangements can be per- 
fected by him, of an entirely different nature, the 
Steinway piano will be sold in a building to some ex- 
tent distant from this new leasehold. Should the 
Steinway piano go into this corner building another 
story will be added to it, but there will be no music 
hall in the building. Furthermore, should the Stein- 
way piano be placed in this building the piano busi- 
ness on Wabash avenue would be forced south of the 
corner of Adams street, and there may be some di- 
version into side streets, as already indicated by late 
movements in that direction. 

There is another movement on foot that may bring 
an additional piano wareroom into the block between 
Adams street and Jackson on Wabash avenue. 

The above building, which we have here discussed, 
is adjoined at the south by the big building of the 
W. W. Kimball Company, and in case it is occupied 
by Lyon, Potter & Co. that block would become a 
rendezvous of great musical artists, whose testi- 
monials have made them famous all over the world. 





The Permanent Injunction. 
OLLOWING the custom of THe Musica. 
Courter to publish matters of court record affecting 
firms in the music houses, we herewith append a copy of 
the permanent injunction granted to Hardman, Peck & Co., 
restraining the new firm of Hardman & La Grassa from 
using the name ‘‘ Hardman,” ‘‘ Hugh Hardman” or ‘‘H. 

Hardman,” or the phrase ‘‘ Established 1842.” 
Ata Special Term of the Supreme Court of the State 


of New York, held at the Court House in the City of 
New York, on the 3d day of May, 1804. 


Present : 
Hon. ABM. R, LAWRENCE, 
"ustice. 
| 
LEOPOLD PECK AND HENRY P. SONDHEIM, | 
Plaintiffs. 
Against | 
} Decree. 
HUGH HARDMAN AND ANOTHER, 
Defendants. 
+ * * . * * * + > 


This action being at issue, and an injunction fendente lite having 
been granted, 

Now, on all the pleadings and proceedings herein, and on the an- 
nexed consent, and on motion of Wolf, Kohn & Ullman, attorneys for 
the plantiffs, 

lt is ordered, adjudged and decreed that the said defendants, Hugh 
Hardman and Salvadore La Grassa, and each of them, their servants, 
employés and agents, be and they hereby are perpetually restraincd 
and enjoined from using, issuing or displaying, or in any wise exhib- 
iting in, or on any signs, placards, circulars, newspapers, letterheads, 
envelopes, cards, advertisements or other means of publicity in busi- 
ness, or in or on any piano manufactured, sold or exhibited by them, 
or in or on any part thereof, the names or designations ‘ Hardman,”’ 
or ““H. Hardman,” or “Hugh Hardman,” or “ Established 1842,’ 
either separately or in conjunction with the word “ piano ”’ or “ piano- 
forte,’ whether alone or in conjunction with any other names or 
words, except as hereinafter provided, and from using the said words 
“ Hardman,” or “H. Hardman,"’ or “ Hugh Hardman,”’ or “‘ Estab- 
lished 1842,” in any way or manner calculated to mislead the public 
or induce them to believe or suppose that the pianos manufactured 
by said defendants are the pianos manufactured by the said plaintiffs, 
or that the said defendants or either of them have any connection with 
the business of the said plaintiffs. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to restrain the said 
defendants from using their present firm name of “Hardman & La 
Grassa,"’ or the name of any successor firm wherein the name “ Hard- 
man "’ shail appear, in connection with at least one other name, in or 
on any signs, circulars, letterheads, cards, advertisements or publica- 
tions, or in or on any piano, or any part thereof, made, sold or ex- 
hibited by them; but when using the said firm name the name 
“ Hardman " and the name “ La Grassa,”’ and the name of any other 
partner that may be used, shall be of the same size and style of type 
or lettering, and shall either be on the same line, or if on different 
lines shall be separated oniy by the word “and,” and not by any 
other word, or by any monogram, device or design whatsoever ; and 
in using such names the said defendants shall not in any wise imitate 
or simulate the names, designs, trade marks, advertisements or cir- 
culars used by the said plaintiffs, or use any colorable imitations 
thereof. Enter. ApbM. R. LAWRENCE, 

j. BC 
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Metzerott Affairs. 

ARDMAN, PECK & CO., piano manufae- 
H turers, of New York, yesterday filed a bill in equity 
against Henriette E. Metzerott, Frank B. Metzerott, Job 
Barnard and Joseph T. Luckett. The bill of complaint al- 
leges that the firm of Metzerott, in the course of its busi- 
ness, disposed of a large quantity of pianos and organs 
upon what was known as leases or contracts of conditional 
sale ; that on November 19, 1892, while indebted to the 
complainants in the sum of $27,000, the local firm, desiring 
to purchase other pianos upon credit, an agreement was 
made whereby Metzerott & Co. assigned to the complain- 
ants 143 leases, as described above, to be held as security 
for the payment of the indebtedness. 

The leases, it is asserted, were left in the possession of 
Metzerott & Co., with authority to collect the money due 
thereon, which was to be accounted for. Hardman, Peck 
& Co. claim that $24,000 is due them ; that Messrs. Bar- 
nard and Luckett, the assignees of the firm of Metzerott & 
Co., refuse to surrender the leases or account for the same. 
—Washington, D. C., ‘‘ Star,” April 28. 

[There is a rumorcurrent here that Mr. Frank 
Metzerott is making an effort to re-establish himself 
in business with money obtained from other bene- 
ficiaries in the estate of the late Wm. G. Metzerott, — 
which rumor is not confirmed up to the time of clos- 
ing our last forms.—Epitors THE MusicaL CouRIER]. 


The Gem. 

‘6 (VEM,” the name given by James & Holm- 
G strom to their new parlor grand, seems to be quite 

appropriate, judging from the report which comes from a 

certain dealer in Pennsylvania, who purchased and has re- 

ceived one of them. 

James & Holmstrom appreciate, with many other piano 
mauufacturers, the fact that the demand for medium priced 
small grand pianos is steadily on the increase. Therefore 
they have placed their grands before the trade, and from 
the well-known fame of this firm to produce reliable instru- 
ments they are quite confident of receiving their share of 





patronage. 











= G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


co as . Music Engraving 
i SHLD Nees and Printing, 
Lithography and 

Typography, 
wong 


Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 





and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions, 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F, FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=a NASSAU, N. Y. 

















OUMrr><-—-AzZcC 
UMMMO> VACHOZC 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, j= 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
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UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 


E. A. COLE, Sscrerary. 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amazince, London. 


arsaw. 
AUSTRALIA~—Svtrow Bros., Melbourne. 
GERMANY—B65ume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 





RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 








PIANO ORGAN 
OOMPANYT, 
——-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOS, 


THE NEEDHAM ORCANS 


LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 





CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipert 


S. W. Corner 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (cnics Sous), New York. 


FOREIGN ACENCIES: 


NEW ZEALAND—Muyer & Txompson, Christ 
church. 


INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 
BRAZIL—F. Ricnuarps, Rio Janiero, 
(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 








R.W.TANNER & SON, 


MOUSE PROOF 


Pedal Feet 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 








Send for Catalogue, 




















9/PEASE PIANO Go., 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NEW YORK. 


No. 46 Jackson Street, 











524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK, ! 





CHICAGO. 





F (i. 0 Cour 


Manufacturer 
and Carver ef 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 
IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
=@ Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended to. 







FACTORY: 


74 Bet. soth and z1th Aves., 
= NEW YORK. 





YOURS 
IF 
You 
PAY 
THE 
PRICE. 


NO 
Exorbitant 





STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST, 


Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pe 
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HOW TO GET TRADE. 


o———_— 


NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


> —_ 


By Charles Austin Bates. 


No. XXIX. 





Here is a bad ad. and avery fair reading notice. The 
ad. is bad because it is not easy to read—that is, to get the 
The type is put in in spots, and the least important 
thing makes the biggest spot. In such an ad. ‘‘ Pianos” 
and “‘ Poppenberg ” ought to be most prominent. I would 
have preferred to set the ad. more in the form of an invi- 
tation in the centre of the space framed by the border : 


sense. 


-by the mystery now is solved as to the di- 
hers’ (1413, 1415, 1417 Main street) furni- 


this large store is now converted into a 


lo the 


made inthe Rung Bro 


observant passer 


re ng r one-half 





sic establishment, equal to any in the city 


hose who have had occasion to notice the amount of business done 
and seven Main 
Not- 


nding the popularity of this young dealer, who has been known 


Mr. Poppenberg’s old store (fourteen hundred 


t be surprised when they learn of his removal 
rs as one of the best piano tuners in Buffalo, his success must 
instruments that he has 
* Gildemeester and 


largel e attributed to the fine quality of 
among which the artistic 

e top of the list. 
assured beyond ali question. Its 
P incessant study of the 
inakers, and during the past years it has been demonstrated that not 
h intelligent 


n ated w we 
Kroeger s found att 
»pularity of this piano is 





and musical features are the 


een purchased on account of its name, but 





iyers have de trated their recognition and appreciation of its 





unstinted words of praise. 


his excellent make is found in the stores of 
eading dealers, everyone feeling ynfident that, despite the high 
these anos W -class their rivals (which are only of the 


rades) in the number of sales made. The announce- 


his new store, to which the public is invited, 


will be found among our advertising columns 


Co Fone ot ey 6 ee Fete Yet =) 


PIANOS. 


NEW, 
ELEGANT 
PIANO 
WAREROOM. 


GRAND 
OPENING 


DURING ALL OF NEXT WEEK. 


POPPENBERG’S 
MUSIC 
STORE, 
1413-1415 
MAIN ST. 


PIANOS. 





. 
* * 


This reading ad. 
Ohio, 


ups is wasted. 


appeared in a ‘‘ boom edition” of the 

Most of the paid for 
The increased circulation of the 
paper is outside the city where local merchants will get 
little trade. 

itis all right to use reading notices, but use them ‘on 
your own hook” at a time when everybody else is not doing 
It will have more effect. 
puff” 
of the business in 


Columbus, ‘ Press.” money 


such write 


the same thing 
not to crowd too much ‘* 


It is also better 
intothe notice. The merest 
mention a newsy way is better than a 
whole column of platitudinous puffing. Don’t think be- 
5 cents a line that every line must be about 


cause it costs 2 





yourself. Better pay $10 for one effective line than fora 
hundred impotent lines. 
HOCKETT BROTHERS & PUNTENNEY. 





51 North High Street. 

No city in this State can boast of a prettier or a 
better appointed music store in every respect than 
Columbus. 

Since Hockett Brothers & Puntenney opened oe 
in their magnificent quarters at 51 North Hig 
street, they have been able to accommodate their 
customers with anything in their line, from a jew’s- 
harp toa grand piano. Both Mr. Hockett and Mr. 
Puntenney have been in the music business over 
20 years, and are well known to the general public 
as honorable, staightforward business men, and 
not only that, but their judgment with reference 
to the merits of an instrument is of great value to 
those contemplating a purchase. Mr. Hockett has 
had a wide experience as a salesman, and has sold 
every make of piano of any note whatever, hence 
his ability to please those who must leave the selec- 
tion of a piano to another. Mr. Puntenney looks 
after the financial affairs of the concern, and much 
of their success may be attributed to his work in 
the office. The firm controls a large scope of ter- 
ritory for the goods they sell, and are noted for the 
great variety of high grade pianos which they 
handle. No other house in the State represents as 
many of the first-class manufacturers, and but few 
of the leading housescan compete with them in 
prices or in sales. They sell no goods that they 
cannot conscientiously recommend, and their rep- 
utatiOn for reliability already established will 
justify us in saying that anyone contemplating the 
purchase of a piano or organ should see Hockett 
Brothers & Puntenney, where they will receive fair 
treatment, good goods, prices and terms that will 
tempt one to buy even in these hard times. 


* 
* oa 


I think I said before that the W. W. Kimball Company's 
advertising was worth watching. Here is an example of 
‘**taking time by the forelock "—of catching the tide at the 
flood—of making hay while the sun shone. 

This ad. occupied three full columns in the Chicago 
papers, where columns cost a most discouraging amount of 
money : 


KIMBALL PIANOS 
TRIUMPHANT. 


Unequivocal Indorsement by the Great 
Artists of the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA GO. 


Who have just completed a successful en- 
gagement at the Auditorium under the 
management of Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau. 








The following are extracts from autograph 
letters received by W. W. Kimball Co. : 


There were indorsements from Calvé, the De Reszkés, 
Mancinelli, Bevignani, Nordica, Scalchi, Guercia, De 
Lucia, Lassalle, Plangon, Vignas, Ancona and Castelmary. 
A distinguished list surely and indicative of much di- 
plomacy. 

Here is number three of the Kimball series of eight : 





THINGS YOU NEED 


TO KNOW WHEN 


BUYING A 
PIANO 8 x ORGAN. 


You want to know the ability of a manufacturer 
to supply high-grade instruments and | 
give the most for the money. 


Ill. 

First two things were Capital 
and Situation of Factories. THE 
THIRD IS ENORMOUS FACIL- 
ITIES. The four Kimball fac- 
tories and warerooms voecupy 
eleven acres of floor space, all 
under one management and 
operating expense. Best ma- 
terial and highest class of labor 

are utilized and all work is 
under the supervision of men 
trained by years of practical ex- 
perience in the leading piano 
factories of Europe and America. 
Such facilities secure the best 
construction at lowest possible 
cost, and enables the Kimball 
Co. to furnish buyers the most 
for their money. 





Capital, Situation of Factories and Enormous | 
Facilities are but three things in favor of ** The 
Kimball” to be told you in these short Piano 


and Organ talks. The fourth in next talk. 
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THE 
BEST 


PIANO | 


is the one you like best. Liking 


may come from several things. 
Maybe you wouldn't like a $1,000 
piano because you wouldn’t like to 
put that much money into a single 
item. Maybe you’d rather pay $400 


for a 





piano and use the extra 
$600 for something else. No mat- 
ter what you paid you couldn't get 
sweeter tone, smoother touch or 
action than 


better you get in 


the ——. 


JONES & CO., 


Pianos and Organs, 


217 SMITH STREET. 


HOCCUTESENEESEUOOSUESESSCOSSSEM 


0 Be a 
A ARRS 


DONT WASTE 
YOUR MONEY 


buying a cheap piano. The satis- 


faction of owning “the best” is 





amply worth all that the best 
costs. 

Try the piano beside any 
other! You'll not need argument 


to convince you of its superiority. 
than 
pianos to make the difference ap- 
the 


It is enough better most 


parent to merest novice in 
music. 

If it costs a little more than other 
pianos it is only because it is worth 
more. If it was only worth $300 
that is all we would ask for it, but 


it’s worth more. 


JONES & CO., 


Pianos and Organs, 


217 SMITH STREET. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equai to any! 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo, N.Y. 


(™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 


we are not represented, 





















Crown Pianos. 
EO. P, BENT, of Chicago, the manufacturer of 
Crown pianos, has put three new scales on the mar- 
ket, two of which are great improvements in the scale line 
of the Crown pianos, the third being open to some altera- 
tions before it reaches the point of excellence attained by 
the other two. The new scales are simply a reflex of Mr. 
Bent's determination to give the trade an instrument that 
represents progress and advancement in place of a sta- 
tionary piano which is considered good enough for busi- 
ness purposes. 
Mr. Bent is ambitious, but not on sentimental grounds. 
He is ambitious as a manufacturer ; ambitious to be identi- 
fied with the line of goods that will satisfy the musical ele- 
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| 
ments that drift into the piano trade all over the country ; 


and he is doing everything to give his instruments charac- 
ter in construction generally and in tone and touch partic- 
ularly. 


—J. M. Richards, who has traveled for the Briggs Piano Company, 
is at liberty. 
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Canadian Organ Exports. 
HE last annual Government report issued 
by the Dominion of Canada shows the following 


organ exports, all the goods having been made in the 
| Dominion : 


To Great Britain... ..... ...3,086 organs. 


—The destruction of the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, will give 0 Meee. od ddek ts OEE 

the new hotel of Louis Grunewald a big boom. | ‘* Germany 192 
A certain Chicago piano house took in just enough cash in April | p= Ae Rieck eet hte a tee pan 

to pay its April advertising bills, which is doing well, considering. ‘“* United States... 174 

—J. S. Arthur, the traveling salesman of the Western Cottage Or- ‘* Other Countries.......... 174 
gan Company, was married on April 19 to Miss Lois C. Bigelow, at coniantiniincitin 
Homer, Mich., the home of the bride's parents. Total 3 809 as 

JIANO TUNER—Young man. Understands repairing, varnishing | Pe Aa RR he ER WME fr ; H 

and polishing, desires steady position. Best of references from The value of the last annual exports of musical instru- 


lastemployer. Address, R. B., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ments from the Dominion was $268,028—quite a business. 





SERIOE Gb DM sent eta soratwen 


PIANOS. 





HAZELTON 





‘THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS + K A NTO => IN EVERY RESPECT. wi, 





BROTHERS 
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Mh— APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+— >> 


Wos. 34 & 386 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRE 





| 
EaRRanD AL Votrery, 


High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L. £. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent. 47 Broadway, New York. 


THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND 4n0 UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEE JULIUS N. BROWN OCoO., WESTERN AGENTS 


SLULTZ & BAUER 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


FRANK A. STRATTON & €0,, 


Musical Merchandise. 


Representing in the United States and Canada the following well- 
known manufacturers: 


























CURT SCHUSTER & OTTO, 


Violins, Bows, Strings and gen- 
eral Musical Merchandise. 


TRAUGOTT, SCHNEIDER 
& CO., 
“Magdeburg ’’ Accordions. 


AUG. HEINEL, Jr., 


Band Instruments. 


in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in t 





\ CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 


Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 


Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a ape | of, and for its completeness 
is country. Catalogues will 





be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods «: the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirrersnausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Corum-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH ESS 
Brooxuruyn, NN. BY. 


ZManwmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 











WITH THE NEW 
Sort STop. 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 
RANIC 























EsTABLIsHED 1856. 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK, 















KeBAcR 


Grand, Square and Upright 


4PIANOS.?> 


Reovived Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


MUNICH ZITHERS. 


Acknowledged as of most 
excellent manufacture. 

(Premiums: Paris, 1867; 
Wittenberg, 1869; Niirn- 





STANDARD MUSICAL 


A. W. ESCHENBACH & SOHNE 


c. H. MEINEL, STRING CO 
Harmonicas. Steel and Wound Strings, | Band Instruments. 


FRANK A. STRATTON & CO., 





37 Howard Street, New York. 


used. 


LECHNER SOHN, 
ESTABLISHED 186s. 
Eisenmannstr. 2. MUNICH, GERMANY. 






F. X. 











berg, 1882, &c.) Easy 

response; large tone; And are Poy to be the most Celebrated In- 
‘ ine *. > etruments of the 2. uaranteed for Five Years. 

solid construction. Only a A Illustrated ye furnished on application. 

best seasoned material ices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


+ 
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EXPERIENCE No. X. 


ELL, well, I never got that $100 back from 
W our friend the editor of the celebrated ‘‘ Music 
lired,” although I caught him going up into his den the next 
was glad to see me and was sorry (so he said) 


a He 
id ** Fact is, Poc- 


lid not go with him to Delmonico’s. 
adn't had a decent meal in a month, having been 
| to eat in those fifteen cent restaurants, and as soon 
yught I had earned some money I looked upon it the 
1e as if it belonged to someone else, and I made up my 

» eat a bird and take a couple of bottles of good 

f which I am an excellent judge. The Chablis was 
endid and I had some Irroy quarts, and that put a great 
‘* Have youthe balance ?” I anxiously 
a balance ; why my dear Poccet, those 
Never in my whole lifedid I have 
No balance for 





e into that $100.” 
isked. ‘* Me and 
are contradictory terms. 
a balance, whether it was my own or not. 
me. Not even mentally.” 

‘You don't mean to say,” said I, ‘* that you don’t keep 
**Yes, I do,” he ‘‘IT do mean to tell you 
that I consider bookkeeping an obsolete invention which 
might been all right in Venice a century ago, and 
which some old fogy concerns, infected with hereditary 
taints from which they cannot escape, continue to practice, 
culture and of the peculiar experiences I 
for me books have 


said. 


DOOKS 


have 


man ol 


expect to pass through in time to come 


tiora 





no attraction 

‘Did you never keep books?” ‘‘ Never what might 
strictly be called keeping books as a bookkeeper or expert 
may callit. I always entered what people owed me, which 
always took upa line or two, as I generally collect in ad- 
vance, and I never entered what I owed to others, because 
that would have taken up too much space.” And with this 
he passed me a cigar, which he said had been given to him 
that morning by a newspaper man whom he wanted to 
engage to collect material for a new department he wanted 
to start in his paper. He said he had an idea of giving a 
weekly budget of the menus or bills of fare of the preced- 
ing Sunday in the homes of the leading members of the 
trade 

“Think,” said he, ‘‘think, Poccet, of the brilliancy of 
the idea of publishing every week the bills of fare of, for 
instance, Dan Beatty (by the way, an old friend of mine), 
of Mr. Leeds Waters, and of my esteemed friends the 
A dealer 


ana 
Meahlers, of Boston, and of some of the dealers. 
out in the western part of this State sends word to me, in 
inclosing one dollar part payment of annual subscription, 
that his dinner last Sunday consisted of coldslaw salad with 
a Wyoming County dressing; cold chicken wing warmed 
up; baked potato left over from breakfast and a piece of 
Graham bread. As I was very hungry the day I got that 
letter, that meal seemed attractive ; but I have done better 
‘* Yes,” replied I; ‘‘at Delmonico’s yes- 
‘** I'll show you just what I bad ; here is the bill 


that I understand 


myself, since.’ 


terday 
T 


which I took along to show the trade 


how to eat 








old as, 
Straw Derries an 
Cheese, Port Salut...... oeoccceseves ° 
Coffee pensbhsrede cccnecvenséevodbariandinnowte WO 
Two quarts Irroy 


Cim@rs..ress 


$22.50 

‘* How many of you were there?" Iinquired. ‘‘ Only my- 
self; what do you take me for?” I was going to say that 
I took him to be a damned fool, but I did not dare to as his 
‘* Besides that I gave the waiter 
fifty cents, and when I bought the evening paper I gave 
the boy a quarter and told him to keep the change.” 
‘** That makes about $25 you spent on yourself.” 


paper was still running. 


** Cer- 
tainly ; do you think a man of brains, bringing out a paper 
like mine, can make a success of it by eating such meals as 
you piano men eat?” Icould not answer that clincher 

“What other $75.” “ Why 
**Oh,” said he, ‘‘ you really believe I 
still have that ; well you have nice notions about the taste 
of a music trade editor. Carry $75 in my pocket any 
length of time and not utilize it for the general good? Not 
much!” 


but asked for the other $75. 
the other money.” 





Just then a long haired young man stepped up and called 
our friend aside and whispered something into his left ear 
and both left, going toward uptown. I followed for I wanted 
my money. They went up several blocks and finally turned 
and got into Sixth avenue, where they entered a dreary 
store over the door of which three petrified oranges were 
hanging and a sign below them read that: ‘‘ Money loaned.” 

At first I was afraid to follow in, but my Dutch got up 
and inI went. There were divisions and subdivisions, and 
people could hear each other, but not see each other, but of 
course I knew their voices. ‘‘ What did you say you wanted 
on it?” the clerk asked. ‘The editor said he ought to have 
at least ten dollars on it. ‘I brought my friend along 
here,” said he, ‘* to guarantee that the pen holder is really 
mine and that you need not suspect me on account of the 
peculiar expression on my face. I admit that at times I 
might recall certain incidents to your mind, sir, but I am 
really the editor and that is my gold pen, presented me by 
my friends on the occasion of my ninth failure and asa 
mark of their distinguished consideration, on the promise 
that I would stay away for good next time I failed. I can- 
not consistently do so. I must naturally gravitate back 
here to this, the field of my many failures and the spot that 
reminds me how thoroughly everyone identifies me with 
the disasters of the past. It is a delicate and poetic senti- 
ment, which shows a much finer feeling than most men pos- 
sess.” ‘‘ I'll give you two dollars.” ‘‘ Very well, if that is 
the best you can do.” The two left after the two had been 
paid over, and I followed them again. 

You see, the editor was now beginning to interest me 
more thoroughly than ever before and I was anxious to see 
what would next take place. The pair sauntered back to 
Union Square, casually dropping into a cigar store, where 
my friend bought two perfectos for fifty cents, handing one 
to the young companion. He paid over the same two dol- 
lar bill which he had received from the broker in that pet- 
rified orange place and put the silver change into his trou- 
sers’ pocket. When they got down tothe Everett House 
they went into the bar, first thing, and took a couple of 
cocktails each, which made another sixty cents. As he paid 
this he looked into the cigar case and selected two cigars 
for fifty cents, and passing the news stand he bought a 
couple of magazines, which cleaned him out, as he took all 
the small change out of his pocket in paying for them, and 
that settled the two dollars. 

‘‘ Happy man,” said I to myself, ‘‘ you are an example 
for our American youth. No wonder you are a great man. 
An ordinary commonplace fellow like myself, who has to 
earn his money by hard work, could never do sucha thing.” 
and as I was meandering along he seemed to have joined 
me, the other party having dropped off in crossing the 
square. 

He was apparently in great spirits, and I was inversely 
very much depressed, for Iknew my $100 were irretrievably 
lost, without a hope even of getting one dollar back. ‘‘ You 
know how to live,” said I. ‘* Live ; why my dear Poccet, 
living is the life of life.” *‘ Do you ever think ?” I inquired. 
He gave me a curious, deep, penetrating glance, incredu- 
lousit seemed and doubtful, as if he could not fathom me. 
Probably it had never before struck him that any other 
man could think, much less ask such a question. 

‘* What's gotten into you, Poccet? Are youaphilosopher, 
too? Impossible!” 

‘‘T asked you a very simple question, Mr. Editor. I 
asked you whether you ever think, and I was prompted to 
ask you, because I had been reviewing your rather selfish 
life during the past twenty-four hours since you appro- 
priated that $100 that belonged to me, every cent of which 
you appear to have spent upon your own self. Isn't that 
twenty-four hours a fair epitome of your whole existence?” 

The fellow stood before me, a cigar stump in one hand, 
his cane in the other, his high hat pushed back and his 
whole head sunken down deep between his coarse should- 
ers. He did not reply. 

‘*I want my $100,” said I very decidedly and very 
earnestly, ‘‘and I want them now, this very day.” He 
aroused himself and invited me over to the office, as he 
calls it. A stupid looking chap in a mud colored suit sat in 
the corner. He whispered to me to pay no attention to 
him ; that he was an editor from Chicago who wanted his 
name published in the paper—that was all. I thought he 
looked more like a retired detective. 

‘* Poccet,” said my friend at last, ‘‘ I feel very sorry that 
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educated myself to believe that anything I can lay my 
hands upon is mine, so long as I donot palpably make myself 
liableto punishment. Thatisand hasbeen mytheory. I run 
this paper, as I have always been running papers, on the 
sametheory. Togetall I can out of them, orthrough them, 
and then quit, and try it again after the scandal has died 
out. You see I can do the thing over and over. There is 
noend toit. I shall get some $5,000 to $10,000 net out of 
the trade on this rotten racket again, and by that time the 
thing will naturally bust. I willthen wait alittle while, and 
do the job over under some other name. If there were 
anything wrong about it 1 could not repeat the thing over 
andover. My theory isthat it is right and that if the trade 
did not like it just as I do it, why I could not do it.” 

‘‘Then you have no circulation?” ‘ Poccet, how in the 
world can I have circulation? I just started this new racket, 
and again, as usual, withouta dollar. I don’t print enough 
copies to go around. I don't need to. All that is necessary 
is tomake the claim, and the claim is equivalent to the fact. 
I claim a large circulation, and I have it by claiming it. 
Nobody would pay me any subscription because no one be- 
lieves that I will continue, and without subscription there 
is no circulation. You ought to know enough to know 
that.” 

‘‘How about the other papers; what about them?” 
‘‘ Well, friend Poccet,” and here he became very confiden- 
tial, ‘‘ they claim no circulation because they have no back- 
bone, and are afraid to make the claim. There is only one 
paper in the business that has circulation, and we know 
that one, but the others, my boy, they dare not refer to it. 
Several do not print more than 500 copies an issue. Several 
1,000 a week, of which about 500 are sold for old paper each 
week, asI doit. Between you and me and the lamppost itis a 
rank swindle on the whole trade, and that little fellow over 
there from Chicago, who is waiting to speak to me, well, 
he does not take in $10 a week for subscriptions, and yet 
he claims a big circulationin a general way and takes ads. 
on the strength of it. He hasn't gotenough money to live 
in a decent hotel; he travels on passes and I believe if 
there is any little value to his sheet his wife has the equity 
in it.” 

I was amazed at it. ‘‘ Well, well,” said I, ‘* you surprise 
”" «Surprise; why dear Poccet, another editor strut- 
ting around in the trade is worse off. He doesn’t own any- 
thing in his little 500 circulating sheet. That is a kind of 
stock company and is in the hands of a trustee who can 
bounce the windbag of an editor whenever he feels like it, 
but he does not do it because it is not worth it. If he did 
so it would naturally, through the books, expose the small 
circulation and then he could not sell the sheet to anyone. 
So what's the use?” 

That knocked me out. I was overwhelmed, but my edi- 
torial friend would not let me go. ‘* Don’t you see Poccet 
that these little trade sheets are the ones that the trade 
wants. If the trade did not want them how could they 
exist, for they exist only through the trade, having no 
other source of income. They get*$25 a year from this 
house and $100 from that; they have no expense ; nearly 
everything received is net gain, and they print just enough 
gossip to let one firm know what all the firms have told the 
little editor, for that is just what he prints. If I could live 
on five dollars a day and bring out a paper as cheap as 
they do I would not have to bust again. But it makes 
me smile to see how the trade is made to believe that 
they are putting good money into printers’ ink when no 
printers’ ink is expended.” 

I was thoroughly used up when he got —- and he 
had evidently beem in deep earnest himself. He seemed 
to have wandered off, for his eyes were rooted to the floor, 
and he said nothing, not even noticing my departure. I 
was completely nonplussed. When his paper appeared I 
was rather surprised to read the following : 


Mr. Monk, the great editor of a great Chicago trade paper, visited 
our sanctum last week. He is here on one of his exhaustive trade 
investigations, to ascertain the relative tension that exists between 
firms that use renewed paper for discounts. Mr. Monk has climbed 
the intellectual Parnassus, and his studies in ancient and modern 
languages will soon enable him to accept a stool in the back alley of 
the Chicago University. During the summer he will umpire base- 
ball games of amateurs at the low price of 75 cents a game, payable 
in advance. x - 

A pecularity of Mr. Monk is his recently acquired ability of count- 
ing money with both hands and never winking, which is said to be 
due to the partial paralysis he suffers from when money happens to 
pass through his hands. 

After reading this flattering notice of the Chicago editor 
I made up my mind to subscribe to his paper, and will doso 
as soon as I can find acopy to get the address. I should 
like to know whether I should send the check to him or his 
wife. M. T. Poccer. 


me. 





you should take such a viewof things. I knowthat that 


P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, 





Hildemecster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
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JOHN CHURCH CIRCULAR. 
pee Mates 

ALESMEN are most successful when they are 
S conscientiously convinced that they are telling 
the customers exactly what they believe to be true, 
and this rule goes higher than salesmen and applies 
with equal force to merchants and manufacturers 
offering their wares. 

We are reminded of this by a circular issued by 
the John Church Company, in which that renowned 
house calls attention to a new attachment of the 
Everett piano, called the ‘‘ Plectra-phone.” We must 
not be understood at this moment as discussing this 
attachment, for it has not reached that point when 
the music trade press is supposed to criticise it. 
are interested rather in a paragraph of the circular 
which reads as follows: 


There is nothing in the way of a piano attachment that could make 
the Everett piano better than it is to-day from an inherent musical 
standpoint, for it is,as you know, of high standard in all things 
which go to make a first-class instrument. 


As will be seen, the John Church Company states 
that nothing could make the Everett piano better 
than it is to-day, and they furthermore make the un- 
equivocal announcement that it is a high standard 
and a first-class instrument. 

In an abstract argument any article that is first 
class must necessarily have reached its perfection, 
and it is inferred therefore that the John Church 
Company, which would not publish any circular un- 
less it believed that its contents were true, is really 
under the conscientious impression that the Everett 
piano is a first-class piano, which had reached such a 
culminating point in its construction that it could not 
be made any better than it is, considering what it is. 
But that is just the point on which THE MusIcaL 
CouRIER would take issue with the John Church Com- 
pany. 

Naturally it is the privilege of this house to have 
its own views regarding tone and touch. Their 
standard of excellence in tone and touch is gauged 
by the language they use regarding the Everett 
piano, and it is our firm conviction that the members 
of the John Church Co. would even go so far as to 
swear in court that the Everett piano is in all respects 
as fine a musical instrument as the Steinway, the 
Chickering, the Weber, or any of them. We believe 
that if a case at law were to arise in which Mr. 
Church or Mr. Lee was brought to the book that 
either of these gentlemen would swear that nothing 
finer can be made in the line of pianos than the 
Everett; and we believe that they would believe that 
they were telling the truth. Our respect for the per- 
sonal character of the gentlemen at the head of the 
Jehn Church Co. and the Everett Piano Co. is not 
diminished in the least by their opinions regarding 
the musical value of the Everett piano. Qur opinion 
regarding their knowledge of piano tone, touch and 
construction is, however, seriously affected by their 
statement that the Everett piano is high in standard, 
and is a first-class instrument. 

If their opinion could be made to prevail; if the 
people of this country could be induced to agree with 
them ; if those who have made a study of tone and 
touch were to coincide with them; if their standard 
of tone and touch as expressed by them through this 
circular were adopted universally, what would be the 
effect upon the musical taste and development of the 
people? 

We may be wrong in all this. Expert opinion and 
judgment has been expressed by so high an authority 
even as Geo. Steck, one of the judges at the World’s 
Fair, who gave an award to the Everett piano and 
congratulated the company on an action which they 
did not make. Such expert opinion may be brought 
forward to announce that it agrees with the John 
Church Co, that the Everett piano is a first-class in- 
strument. Our whole theories of tone and touch and 
construction and mechanism may be all false, and it 
may be claimed, with strong force and powerful argu- 
ment, that a Markneukirchen violin is just as first- 
class as a Stradivarius. We say we may be wrong 
altogether. It may be a false theory that instructs 
us that the earth revolves around the sun, and the 
law of gravitation may be false when it tells us that 
the apple falls to the earth, for it may be the earth 
that drops on the apple. There are even a great 
many church dogmas that are supposed by millions 
of people to be true which are looked upon by mill- 
ions of others as paradoxes, and by others again as 
absurdities. 

It is claimed by a great many people that there is 
no standard of taste at all, and according to our 
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opinion this theory is confirmed by those people who 
pay big prices under the impression that they are 
getting a first class piano. Even our distant ances- 
tors the Romans were already prepared for this 
Everett emergency, by coming out boldly and stating 
De gustibus non est disputandum. This may have been 
an indirect fling at the Everett piano, and yet it has 
come down to us from that distant day, and now con- 
stitutes one of the strongest arguments the John 
Church Co. can use in claiming that the Everett 
piano is a first class instrument. Such is the irony of 
fate. 

Thousands of years after these ancients have passed 
away their satire upon the Everett piano can now be 
utilized by the John Church Co, in its own favor, and 
who is there to-day that would dare to contradict 
them? Isit the Bush & Gerts pianoconcern? Would 
the makers of the Bush & Gerts piano dare to come 
forward to-day, although a great Chicago paper with 
a paid subscription of less than 500 has stepped upon 
the public nostrils and proclaimed the Bush & Gerts 
piano a first-class piano ; wouldthey notwithstanding 
this statement (which is seriously questioned by such 
houses as Smith & Barnes and the makers of the 
Swick piano)—we ask, would Bush & Gerts step for- 
ward and question the authoritative statement of the 
John Church Co. respecting the*Everett piano? Can 
there really be two first-class pianos? If the Bush & 
Gerts is a first-class piano and the Everett is a first- 
class piano, and both say that theirs are first class, 
which of the two is the first first class and which the 
second first class, and can there be a second first 
class, and if not what becomes of one of the two 
first class? One eminent expert will step forward 
and say that as between the rivalry of these two 
pianos, he would conclude that there is a great ad- 
vantage to be found in the painted cases of the Bush 
& Gerts, because the absence of veneers gives a bet- 
ter opportunity for the tone to penetrate through the 
wood, which is a distinct advantage for Bush & Gerts. 
Of course this very expert may through the condi- 
tions of trade make a serious blunder when he 
comes across a cheap stencil piano and calls it very 
rotten without knowing that it came from Bush & 
Gerts’ factory. But then that would be his fault just 
as much as it would be his fault if he gave a flatter- 
ing testimonial to the Everett Piano Co. for an action 
they did not make. Such, however, is the fate of the 
expert, and yet this does not decide that overshadow- 
ing question of the trade whether the Bush & Gerts is 
really the frst first-class or the Everett the /rs¢ first- 
class piano. 

We believe fully that the manufacturers of the 
Bush & Gerts piano are just as firmly convinced as 
the John Church Company are convinced of the truth 
of their utterances. We never yet doubted the rever- 
ential conviction that exists in these people that they 
are stating what they fully believe to be true. We 
have no criticism to make of their individual charac- 
ters. We believe them to be gentlemen, particularly 
in the modern application of the term, and we be- 
lieve that some of them are philanthropists, and are 
charitable besides, and are kind to the widow and the 
orphan, particularly to the former. What we would 
be sorely tempted to criticise is their judgment and 
conception of the tone and the touch and the general 
musical quality of an instrument which is supposed 
to be made to be musical, 

Of course. as we are running a musical paper we 
have no right or privilege to criticise them on this 
subject, if we want to keep within the strict bounds 
of decency. Wecan indulge in pleasant remarks re- 
garding their general conduct in society ; their lives 
as valuable citizens in their respective communities ; 
their activity in church and social circles; the 
general esteem in which they are held in clubs and 
other organizations, and the taste displayed in adorn- 
ing their beautiful homes, and making of themselves 
exemplars for the American youth to look up to and 
follow. All this we can say with perfect impropriety, 
and there would not be one particle of judgment ex- 
pressed against us in the conduct of a dialectical 
journal. 

But if we want wrath to be poured upon our bald 
heads ; if we want our ordinary, United States hon- 
esty impugned ; if we want to give our friends, the 
enemy, opportunities to start a new vocabulary of 
vulgarity, to fire filth at us through the columns of 
their contra-distinguished papers; if we want to 
have our motives investigated; if we want our un- 
born children’s legitimacy questioned ; if we want to 
have our whole moral atmosphere analyzed, all we 
have to do (and it is a very simple thing, too) is to 
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doubt the judgment and the knowledge of people 
who really and firmly believe that the Bush & Gerts 
piano and the Everett piano are first-class pianos. 

We would be thoroughly pleased to retire from the 
field of this discussion were it not for one thing, and 
that is, before we die we should like to have it settled 
whether the Bush & Gerts is the /rs¢ first-class piano 
or the Everett is the frst first-class piano, When 
this has been decided by competent authority, in- 
cluding the manufacturers of these two renowned in- 
struments, who can call to their aid in coming toa 
decision the eminent editors of music trade papers, 
notwithstanding that they have already committed 
themselves to both pianos—when this has been 
decided, we will make our wills, and prepare our- 
selves for that final dissolution which is inevitable, 
even with those who have been identified during 
their lifetimes with the manufacturer of /rs/ first- 
class pianos. 


In the meantime what becomes of the Swick? 


HAMILTON ORGANS— 
EXPANSION OF TRADE. 


> 


S a result of the application of systematic 
commercial methods, the business of the Hamilton 
Organ Company, of Chicago, has been expanded beyond 
the limits of the territory directly tributary to the firm of 
D. H. Baldwin & Co., and its branch houses. Until re- 
cent times the Hamilton organs have been chiefly taken by 
or through the houses of D. H. Baldwin & Co., but within 
the past year the organ company has succeeded in securing 
wider representation, and to such an extent that the Ham- 
ilton organ can now be found in many sections of the 
country in the warerooms of leading and influential deal- 
ers. 

Whatever may be the present condition of the trade it 
must be admitted that there is an unusual amount of virile 
and healthy competition in the organ manufacturing line, 
and all reports from organ factories representing progres- 
sive firms are to the effect that the business is in an excel- 
lent condition, and that the mechanical departments are 
busily engaged in providing for the continuation of these 
conditions. 

Anyone visiting the Hamilton Organ Company’s works 
at Chicago will be convinced that this applies to this com- 
pany, and they are not only busy in the production of their 
usual styles, but are working out new designs and getting 
out organs that appeal to the best tastes of that large class 
of people which find an education and comfort and pleasure 
in the study of the organ. 

A new chapel organ made in walnut and in oak is one of 
the most substantial cases that we have had under examin- 
ation recently. Noeffort at adornment has been made at 
a sacrifice of good taste. It is aconsistent piece of mod- 
ern organ case architecture. The colloquial term of ‘‘ gin- 
gerbread"” embellishments can nowhere be found on the 
case of this new chapel organ, which is massive and thor- 
oughly finished onall sides, including of course the front 
and back. 

The Hamilton Organ Company is producing instruments 
that will be sold in larger quantities than ever before in all 
sections of the Union and outside of the Union, for at the 
bottom of this institution healthy and proper commercial 
principles obtain, which in the long run always tend to 
make industrial projects successful. 


—Mr. C. A. Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, has gone fishing in Pennsy! 
vania. 
Mr. W. L. Ray, who has been with Mr, Otto Wissner, has gone to 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
There will be something to announce from Newby & Evans 
shortly. This house never stands still. 
—Ludwig & Co.'s new factory in “ Piano Hollow,” on Southern 
Boulevard, is nearing completion, and the firm will move in shortly 








We don’t make 
the Best Pianos 


but mighty 
And we 


in the world ; 
good for the money. 
are not asking high prices, 
but only enough at present to 
keep our factory running. 
Profit is a thing of the past; 
to-day we are glad of wages. 

This is all to your advan- 


tage. 


Claflin Piano Co., 


617-523 West 45th St., 
New York. 
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MOST interesting series of articles relating 
A the early history and business of the city of Chi- | 
io was published on Monday, April 23, by the ‘‘ Evening 
Journa 
In the ¢ t included early issues of not only its own 
Ape icsimile of the first daily paper ever pub- 
! ( ago. One of the most interesting things in 
uper was the remarks as made in the very early his- | 
the city by a then prominent gentleman, in which | 
iid that nothing could be found to be said in favor of | 


ocation and that it offered no inducement as a place of 

B. “20 who made that remark is probably 

iead, but wherever he is he is probably very much aston- 
l prognostications, 

f the paper which we spoke of there 


the 


busine e man 


xd at the failure of his 
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was areference to Patti, who it seems sang for the first 
time in ( icago in 1853. 

We find i e Chicago ‘‘ Daily American,” published 
April 9, 1839, an advertisement of one S. J. Sherwood, 
who kept ic boxes for sale, and who only thought it 
necessary to designate his place of business by saying 

the store at the sign of the Large Watch, Lake street.” 
[his of course was inthe very early history of the city. 

In the ns of the ‘‘ Journal” as late as 1844 there 

us only ¢ rtwo references to music or musical instru- 

1ents iny kind. Musical books were advertised by W. 
W B i OW a‘ Lo 

There was also an advertisement of a boarding school 
vhere music was taught in Chicago in 1844, and we will 
vive full, as near as it can be produced, an advertisement 

e B. W. Rarmond. One piano was advertised to be 

e] stock and then, even as now, testimonials were not 

»d to be out of place 
PIANO FORTES 
B W. RARMOND, Agent for the sale of 
Ye Lemuel Gilbert's celebrated Patent Action 
Pi s in this market will forward orders tothe 
manufactory at Boston for any description of Pi 
nos, and deliverthem Aere at the Boston prices 
0 f the above instruments is on hand and for 
ile al Lake street, up stairs, where those who 
wish to purchase will find a list of prices of the dif- 
terent kinds manufactured by Mr, Gilbert, 
( ago, April 24, 1844 
For the information of those who are unacquaint- 
ed w e qualities of the above Pianos, I insert a 
py t lowing letter from the celebrated vo- 
calist and pianist, Henry Russell directed to the 
Agent at New Orleans 
rcHez, February 9g, 1844 
Mr. Silas Allen, Dear Sir:—I cannot allow this 
portunity to pass, without expressing to you 
how much delighted I was with Mr. Lemuel Gil- 
bert Patent Action Pianos; believe me when I 
ell you, I was not more delighted than surprised 
at the sweetness of the tone they possess. The 
pu uld know this fact, that for sweetness of 
tone, for delicacy of expression and touch, for du- 
rability of workmanship, for standing long in tune, 
and for every character, which comprises a fine 
finished instrument, (strong as the expression may 
be 1 say it with all sincerity, that for the quali 
ties I have above mentioned, Mr. Lemuel Gilbert's 
Pianos stand unrivalled; and 1 feel assured, in ma- 
king this acknowledgement, that I am only echoing 
the sentiment of every unbiassed professional man 
in the « untry 
Believe me to remain, 
Yours most respectfully, 
HENRY RUSSELL. 
A New House in Sight, 

Mr. Allan Haines, formerly with Foster & Waldo, of 
Minneapolis, as a partner of that house at that time, is 
around in St. Louis investigating whether that is not the 
proper spot to open a new piano and organ wareroom. Mr. 
Haines has made a study of the piano business. 

Chase Will Soon Return. 

Mr. Leon E. Chase, of the Chase Brothers Piano Com- 
pany, who has been South for some time, will be here last 
of the month. He returns to the factory of the Chase 
Brothers Piano Company at Muskegon, Mich., which, by 
the way, isin a very busy condition just at thistime. We 
are gratified to note a gradual revival of work at this 


establishment, which is now running on full time. 


Gustave Behning. 

Mr. Gustave Behning, one of the firm of Behning & Sons, 
New York, has been in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City and will include St. Louis and other cities be- 
Foster & Waldo, of Minneapolis, have 
been selling the Behning for many years; Mr. Joseph 
Flanner, of Milwaukee, sells them ; and George W. Strope, 
oi Kansas City, sells them, and everybody who sells them 


fore returning East. 


| on file in the Circuit Court. 


| a course of cruel treatment. 


| ment will soon be ready for distribution. 








| the Emerson warerooms in this city. 
| record he is making! 
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is pleased with them. Mr. Behning is a business man, and 
makes friends of his agents. He should be on the road all 
| the time ; that’s his place. 





Emerson. 


Mr. Northrop reports a continuation of excellent trade at 
What a magnificent 


R. S. Howard. 
It is probable that soon after the appearance of this edi- 


| tion Mr. R. S. Howard, traveling for the J. & C. Fischer 
| concern, will be in New York ; not necessarily as a corrol- 
lary of the appearance of this paper, but because business 
| takes him there. He left here on Friday and will stop over 
| in the large cities before he gets East. 
| loaded with information, but it is difficult to secure any- 


Mr. Howard is 


thing from him unless he deems it proper for publication. 


| In this we agree with him. 


She Says He Beat Her. 


Frank Slade Olver is a musician and a wifebeater, ac- 
cording to the allegations of his wife in her bill for divorce 
Mrs. Kate F, Olver says they 
were married in 1890, and that soon afterward Frank began 
He tore her clothes in shreds 
off her back, beat her with a cane and smashed all her 
wedding presents, the court is informed. Then he was un- 
faithful, also, she charges. Frank is an expert musician, 
has wealthy patrons and pupils, and also “‘ plays the organ 
in rich and fashionable Chicago churches.” Mrs. Olver 
asks alimony and a diverce.—Chicago ‘‘ Evening Post.” 

Cc. C. 0. C. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company announces that 
they will have ready on June 1 a six octave piano case 
organ in walnut and oak, and that cuts of this new instru- 
So far as busi- 
ness is concerned, we believe in making just exactly what 
sells and just exactly what people want. 
they will have a piano case organ, let them have it. 
cannot say, however, that this style of instrument meets 
our hearty approval. It seems far more consistent that a 
piano should look like a piano and that an organ should 
look like an organ. 

Six octave, seven octave and seven and a third octave 
reed organs may become popular, but they will not become 
musical. 
compass of five octaves and the reed combination gives you 
all the diversity and variation you need. But then, if the 
people want jewsharps sell jewsharps to them, and if they 
want kazoos give them kazoos, all of which, however, will 
not lead this paper to indorse seven octave reed organs. 


A. G. Cone. 

Mr. A. G. Cone, of the W. W. Kimball Company, has left 
the city to be gone on a vacation for sometime. His ob- 
jective point is Old Point Comfort, Va., and he has been in 
Washington on his way thither. The trade may as well be- 
come acquainted with the fact that the character and style 
of the scientific advertising of the W. W. Kimball Company 
are the results of Mr. Cone’s special study of this subject. 
He has for several years past applied himself with the de- 
votion of a specialist to the modern system of advertising, 
and the results are obvious. 

Sooner or later every large house that desires to main- 
tain its prestige must establish its own advertising depart- 
ment. 

The Schiller Piano. 

Mr. A. L. Jepson, of the Schiller Piano Company, of Ore- 
gon, Ill., was in the city this week and reported business 
as very active. Dealers who wish to try a piano that rep- 
resents every dollar's worth that is paid for it, should try 
the Schiller. It is a great trade bargain. 


Sterling. 

Mr. J. R. Mason, the treasurer of the Sterling Company, 
of Derby, Conn., and Mr. F. W. Wood, one of the new 
traveling men of the company, were in Chicago for a few 
days on their way to Denver, Salt Lake City, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. This means new trade in the West 
in Sterling pianos and organs. 


Twichell, 

When Mr. Furbush was here for the Briggs Piano Com- 
pany he took a handsome order from J. O. Twichell, who 
for many years past has represented the Briggs piano in 
this city. Mr. Furbush has been in other large Western 
cities and will reach Boston at the end of the month. 


Calvin Whitney Here. 

Among the visitors here last week was Mr. Calvin Whit- 
ney, of the A. B, Chase Company, of Norwalk, Ohio. He 
was here on a flying trip in conference with the representa- 
tives of their piano here, Lyon, Potter & Co. 


A Question of Territory. 

This is what Mr. Alfred Shindler, who represents the 
wholesale business of Hardman, Peck & Co. here, has to 
say: ‘‘ We could have placed the Hardman piano here in 
this city with one of the large houses, but they wanted five 
States, and I thought that, with the retail off my hands, I 
could do better in five States than any piano firm in this 


Therefore, if | 
We | 


The natural scale of a reed organ lies in the | 


develop the Hardman business in five States much better 
than could be done by any house here that necessarily must 
divide its energy in the sale of more than one piano.” 

Mr. Shindler here touches upon a question that is of in- 
terest to every house in the country. One of the large 
Eastern firms said the other day: ‘‘ We like to do busi- 
ness with our people in Chicago who have been selling 
our pianos fora long time, but the great trouble is that 
they have got an immense territory which is locked up, be- 
cause we can do business in that territory. It belongs to 
them and they are not developing it. Not only do we be- 
lieve that we could sell more pianos in that same section, 
but we also believe that we could get better prices.” 

The territorial question, as far as it applies to Chicago, 
will bring about its own solution in the fact that the pledges 
are not observed in most cases between the manufacturer 
and the agent, and another element that will kill it off is 
the constant conflicts it brings about, as well as the general 
opinion that prevails, which is to the effect that most Chi- 
cago houses are not developing the territory for Eastern 
goods on the same lines as the Chicago manufacturer is de- 
veloping the territory for his goods. 


Notes, 
John Summers has closed his engagement as traveling 
man with Lyon, Potter & Co., and is now at liberty. 
* *# * 
Mr. A. O. Mueller, of Julius Bauer & Co., will start early 


in June ona trip to Europe. He will stop at Berlin and 
then visit the Tyrol, remaining absent about two months. 





** # 


Mr. Charles Becht, the traveling salesman for the Pease 
Piano Company, has just returned to Chicago from a long 
trip, including the Pacific Coast. Mr. Becht reports hav- 
ing secured several new dealers, who will hereafter handle 
the popular Pease piano, and finds that business, so far as 
his goods are concerned, is on the up grade. 








DON’T BUY BOXES. 


™ — . 


O matter how great the temptation may be or 
how vicious the competition may attack you, 
don’t descend into its scheme by purchasing any of 
these boxes called pianos now made in New York 
and Chicago and sold at or about $100, It will cer- 
tainly injure your trade six months or a year hence if 
you permit your customers to be cajoled into taking 
these rotten compilations of unseasoned wood and 
factory refuse, no matter how cheaply you sold them. 
It will surely hurt you to handle them. 

Moreover, it will absolutely inure to your benefit 
to give your competitor an opportunity to sell such 
truck, and the moment you notice he is offering it 
pull out a copy of THE MusICAL COURIER and show it 
to your customer to convince him or her that the 
authority on such subjects denounces such pianos as 
frauds upon the musical public. 

Thus you can kill the sales of such boxes, as flies 
are killed by glue paper, and you can do more—you 
can drive your competitor into doing a decent and 
respectable trade, for the customer who ascertains 
that these $100 boxes (sold anywhere above that 
figure sufficiently to give a small profit) are no good 
will not do any business with him—will not purchase 
any kind of piano from him. 

We denounce as totally unfit for legitimate trade 
that abortion called a piano and sold at or about $100, 
We denounce it as a fraud upon the trade and a fraud 
upon the community generally, and we propose to 
drive it out of existence. 

Dealers will please communicate to this office the 
names of the pianos, stencil or otherwise, sold or 
offered by competitors at such prices as to indicate 
that they belong to the $100 fraud class. 








THE WONDERFUL WEBER 
TONE. 


R. C. C. DE ZOUCHE, manager of the Waco, 
Tex., house of Thos. Goggin & Brother, be- 
coming enthused over the late Weber advertisements, 
turned on his poetic stop and ground out the follow 
ing : 
The Wonderful Weber Tone, 
The wonderful Weber tone, 'tis known 
Is found in the Weber alone, all own, 
And it ever appears 
To most critical ears, 
No other can ever be shown, so prone 
To cure one of grief, or of groan, by tone, 
The exquisite Weber, 
The effluent Weber, 
The mellow, mellifluent, musical tone. 





city that has a variety of pianos to sell. I think that I can 











Max Meyer & Brother. 


R. MAX MEYER; of the Max Meyer & Brether | 

Company, Omaha, has been in town, and stories of 
Mr. 
Meyer, when seen denied them in toto, but added that he 
was willing to dispose of the sheet music and small goods 
department, and would do so when the right party came 


their giving up the piano business have been rife. 


along. Said Mr. Meyer: 


‘‘ We would be foolish to give up the sale of pianos, 
whose agencies we have held for a quarter of a century, | 
and from which we have made money. The stories about 
our desiring to sell out these agencies probably originated 
from our desire to dispose of the small goods and sheet 


music department.” 


week.” 


An Opportunity. 


A‘ opportunity for a man of business ex- 
lished, ‘growing and safe manufacturing business. 
creased capital to enlarge manufacturing facilities and for 
establishing business in foreign countries is needed. Per- 
son familiar with the music trade preferred, and one of 
experienced business ability and who will give entire atten- 
tion to the business at reasonable salary. Address P. R., 


care THE Musicat Courier. 

Y a circular dated April 17, 1894, Berlin, C. 
B Bechstein gives notice that from that date his sons 
Edwin, Carl and Hans become members of the firm of C. 
Bechstein and sign the firm name ‘‘ C. Bechstein.” At the 
same time it is announced that his assistant for many 
years, Hermann Fratsche, has received a procuration and 
pro. C. Bechstein, Fratsche.” 


In- 


The House of Bechstein. 


will sign ‘* 


An Attractive Poster. 


House, of Phiia- 
for Ernest Gabler & 


HE Ketterlinus Printing 
T delphia, Pa., have executed 
Brother a handsome lithograph in colors of the Gabler fac- 
tory. The sheet, which is 32x46 inches in size; shows a 
perspective view of the factory, while on each side is a 
vignette containing illustrations of a grand and upright 
piano respectively. The prevailing color is red, making | 
the subject matter to stand out in bold relief, catching the 
eye and forcing attention to detail. 

The entire work is executed in the highest style of the 
lithographer's art, and will make a valuable advertisement 
for the house for whom it was printed. 
are using similar large posters, but this is one of the hand- 
somest that has come under our notice. 


Cor rge n & Cru bb. 
E have heard recently some very complimen- 
tary expressions regarding the Gorgen & Grubb piano 
actions, made at Nassau, N. Y. Not long ago, at the time 
the alteration was made to their factory, a number of new 
wood working machines and automatic machines, designed 
specially for action building, were purchased, and since that 


Many piano firms | 


time there has been quite a noticeable improvement in the | 


smoothness of the work. 
The Gorgen & Grubb actions have always stood high in 
the estimation of piano makers and have been conscien- 


tiously made, but as little machinery was used certain | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








! 


parts were not as diese cut and put salle as could 


| was in this city on Thursday of last week. Mr. Stewart 
| has extensive trade interests here and finds it necessary to 
| visit New York at frequent intervals. 


| by f th fessional pl f , 
Mr. Meyer is here attending to the jewelry department | 7 any 6 Oe pea ee eee se 


of his business, and will probably leave for home this 


perience with $5,000 or $10,000 to invest in an estab- | : . : 
| pany is meeting with many encouraging transactions, both 





have been done under the workings of modern machinery. 
They have the modern machinery now and their work is 
excellent. 
The capstan screw is used in all actions made by this 
concern. 


S. S. Stewart. 
S. STEWART, the banjo manufacturer, of 


s Philadelphia, accompanied by his young son Lem., 


His banjos are used 








The Foster Piano Company. 
RECENT visit to Rochester, N. Y., the home 
of the Foster Piano Company, disclosed a condition 
of industry in their factory. Although the Foster piano is 
comparatively a new instrument in the market, the com- 





at home and among dealers in other cities who handle the 
instruments and praise them for the many excellent quali- | 
ties they possess. At the prices at which they are offered | 
the Foster mean are singe value. 


The New York Autoharp Club. 


CIRCULAR letter has been sent to the 

members of the New York Autoharp Club, notifying 
them that in future all meetings willbe held at their new 
club rooms, 38 East Nineteenth street. 

The house committee has made arrangements for an 
official dedication of the club rooms on some evening tow- 
ard the latter part of the present month—not fully settled 
upon as yet. 

A program consisting of selections for the autoharp will 
form a feature of the oroemnes entertainment. 


Behr Brothers & Co. Matters. 

HE suit brought by José M. Menendez ask- 
T ing for the discharge of the receivers of the company, | 
charging collusion and fraud, and which was to come to 
trial last Saturday, was postponed until Friday of this 
week, as the attorney for the plaintiff was absent arguing | 





| tail. 
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Roth & Engelhardt. 
ESSRS. ROTH & ENGELHARDT passed 
afew days of last week in Boston inspecting some 
lately devised automatic machinery connected with action 
building. The fire which devastated the St. Johnsville. fac- 
tory may prove of inestimable value to Roth & Engel- 
hardt, for it has started them looking up new labor saving 


machinery with which to refurnish their factory. Four 
new customers were added to their list last week. 
Strich & Zeidler. 
NTERPRISE is appreciated and usually 


meets with suitable recognition from all who may be 
interested. The young firm of Strich & Zeidler are pre- 
paring the way for an extensive business. They are pur- 
suing a policy which carries with it accrument of reputation, 
and reputation of a desirable nature. 

It is simple enough to pass eulogistic remarks regarding 
an instrument like the piano and have them taken for facts, 
for the public is an incompetent critic, as we all know ; but 
when under the pressure of time and use an instrument 
sustains all that is said of it, it denotes enterprise in the 
makers in that the standard of excellence is being main- 
tained. This can be done only by careful attention to de- 
This attention is given to every instrument leaving 
the Strich & Zeidler factory ; hence they are an enterpris- 


ing firm. 
M. P. Conway, a music dealer at Holyoke, Mass., is very sick and 
the opening of his new warerooms will be deferred till his recovery 
—How to reach R.S. Howard? Address either care of J. & ¢ 


Fischer, 110 Fifth avenue, New York, or Union Léague C “tat », Ch 


cago, Ill. 
Cal., to discontinue their 


Boyd, of Los Angeles, are 


Mr. Boyd has large property interests, to 


Fisher & 
music store at that place. 
which he desires to give his whole attention, 
cided not to carry on the business alone. The firm is in no financial 


difficulty. 
y ANTED—A young man of experience, 

tegrity, and who is a successful piano man, desires a position 
as manager with large house, South or far West preferred. Fullest 
investigation as tocapabilities is invited. Address, “‘ Manager,” care 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


and Mr. Fischer has de- 


ability, energy and in- 


and who is 
start with, 
Must send first- 


ANTED—First-class tuner, whose work is reliable, 
a hustler for road work. 
which will beincreased 


Reasonable salary to 


as he works up business 


| class references. Address B. C., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
W ANTED.—A well-known piano manufacturer desires a first- 
class traveling salesman; one well acquainted with the trade 











An injunction having been granted by Judge Ingraham in the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York restraining certain per- 
sons from fraudulently attempting to appropriate 
rights in connection with the name “Hardman” 
pianos, we desire to say that we shall continue the policy begun 
by the application for the injunction referred to and shall immedi- 


as applied to 







FI ARDMAN, 


our exclusive* 








another case. Mr. Henry Behr is confident that the case | atlarge. State full particulars and compensation expected. Ad- 
will be promptly thrown out of court. dfess “ Upright,” care THE MUSICAL COURIER 
® j\XPERIENCED PIANO MAKER, now superintendent of a rep 
* #*# | 44 utable factory, wants to negotiate for better position or monied 
A certain large manufacturer, it is said, is figuring on | partner to start manufacturing. Is well up in s ale making, design 
ats ‘aieeies 2: tel hs tual d addi h ing and all branches downto tuning. Address BX X, care of TH: 
the advantages of buying the business and adding the | musscal, COORIER. 
Behr Brothers’ piano to his line of manufactures. | 
* PIANO SCALES, DESIGNS, 
* ® | DRAWINGS and PATTERNS 
an Se s P on hand and made to order. Regulating and Re- 
The receivers of the company have received a large num- pairing done. HASTINGS & SON, experts in 
| ber of letters from large dealers at man oints asking for Piano Construction (over 30 years’ experience), 
, & aie yP . 2 | 39 W. 125th St., NEW YORK. 
| acomplete description of the 65 pianos to be disposed of at 
the auction to be held May 14and 15. All of these letters HARRY PEPPER & COMPANY 
say that a representative of the firm writing will be on : j 
i TR E. THOMAS, Manager, 
hand to bid at the sale. ARTHUR E. THOMA fanager 
Pe 57 WEST 42d STREET, 
: (Bet. Pifth 2 Sixth Aves.) 
The auction at the factory will be held on Monday, May Bet. FANE Ses Oa Aves), Few Fee eeee 
14, and at the warerooms of the company on Fifth avenue Musi S llers and Publish 
Tuesday, May 15. C i 8 tet ‘ GIs. 
? . 2 i PIANOS RENTED AND SOLD, 
Dealers along Fifth avenue and in New York generally 
: es . * af Ne w Ballz ads (just out): “ Jenny, Je nny, Jenny ;” 
do not relish this coming slaughter of so many pianos, par “Mary ;” AW hen I Shall Call Thee Mine 2’ 
ticularly just before the dull season. Forgiven.’ 
ately prosecute, tothe full extent of the law, any and all persons buy 
ing and selling any pianos which may, through their name, conflict 
with the provisions of the said injunction and thereby with our 


NEW YORK. 


PECK « CO., 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 


e 
a 
s 





xclusive rights, as aforesaid, in the use of the name “‘ Hardman” 
8 applied to pianos. We have instructed our attorneys 


uch prosecution immediately should occasion 


DWAanufrfacturers. 


to begin 


require, 








MERRILL PIANOS 


1645 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 














RECEIVERS’ SALE. 





—_— > 


Behr Brothers & Co. 





WALTE! Sons, AUCTIONEERS, BY CHARLES 


WaLrers, AUCTIONEER. 


Monday, the 14th day of May, 1894, at No. 
u Eleventh avenue and 550 West Twenty-ninth 
et, in the city of New York, beginning at 10:30 o’clock 
the receivers of Behr Brothers & Co. 


forenoon, 


- 3 
F 
| 


ell the interest of said corporation in the factory | 


+ t} 
iL toe 


['wenty-ninth street, in the city of New York, and the lease 


1east corner of Eleventh avenue and 


soutl 


premises on which it stands, 98 feet 9 inches on | 


by 100 feet on Twenty-ninth street, 
iortgage thereon for $15,000 
| property situated on or about the said 





ich as fixtures, office furniture, safes, an engine, 
gas and water pipes, shafting, pulleys, 


steam, 


machinery, 





ers, glue pots, shelving, scales, drawings, patterns, piano 

urdware, actions, keys, plates, strings, pine, maple, ash 

vhitewood lumber, veneers and moldings, unfinished 

ys, unfinished piano cases and parts thereof, one horse, 

vagons a ness, and various patent rights used in the 
il facture of pianos, 


lhe interest of said corporation in all of the above de- 
property will be offered for sale separately or in 
convenient lots or parcels, subject, however, as soon as the 
is complete, to being immediately offered for sale as a 


s 1D€ 


sale 
, together with the good will of said corporation to 
ll bid a price therefor in excess of the 


lil 


whok 
any purchaser w ho w 


reregate selling price of the several lots or parcels. 


Also, at the same time and place we will offer for sale the 


said interest of said corporation in all worthless or doubt- 
ful book accounts and other claims arising on promissory 


notes or otherwise due to said corporation, including 
certain property deposited as collateral security. 
On Tuesday, the 15th day of May, 1894, at No. 81 Fifth 
avenue, in the city of New York, beginning at 10:30 o’clock 
the forenoon, we will offer for sale said interest of said 
corporation in about sixty-five upright pianos, nine grand 
anos, three square pianos, office furniture, safe, desks, 
es, rugs, tables, chairs, stools, railings and glass 
artitions 


All information relative to the sale can be obtained at the 


fice, 208 Eleventh avenue. 


rs ¢ 


New York, April 20, 1894 
Martin W. Brett, 
Henry Bene, 
Receivers of Behr Brothers & Co 
5 VEY, SPENCER & ORDWAY 


«Attorneys for Receivers, 
31 Nassau street, New York city 

A Chance. 
THOROUGHLY well 


manufacturing business, paying a handsome profit, 


established piano 
rs for sale the interests of one of the partners who de- 
to retire. ‘This interest can be purchased at about 70 
nts on the dollar, cash or on time with good security. 
The business is remunerative and has a steady, regular 
: which was not affected to any extent by even so se- 
ondition as the past crisis, and it made a good 


yrofit in 1893 


rious a 


rticulars can be given only to reliable parties who can 


steam boxes, presses, glue boil- 








give evidence that they are seriously contemplating busi- 
| ness propositions. Address P. B. F. S., care of Tue Mv- 
| 

SICAL Courter, 19 Union square, New York. 








The “ Crown.” 


From mountain tops to craniums, 
From cabbages to kings, 

The ‘‘Crown” commands the highest notch 
That is attained by things. 


From jew's-harp unto organ grand, 
Pianos down to drums, 

Music stirs both soul and feet, 
No matter whence it comes. 


So, when the chords are rich and true, 
When volume, swell and tone 

Combine to charm, the ‘‘ Crown” is reached, 
And Music sits the throne. 


To charméd home or sacred hall, 
Good music brings renown ; 

Go seek for it from topmost source, 
Which is, of course, the ‘‘ Crown.” 








Tables of Importance. 


(COMPILED BY THE MUSICAL COURIER.) 





prominent piano manufacturing firm is contemplating 
Particulars 


Another 
the manufacture of actions for their own instruments. 
later. 

J. R. Sharp, late proprietor of the Temple of Music, South Main 
street, has been arrested on the charge of embezzlement, preferred 
by the Mathushek & Son Piano Company, of New York. He was 
taken before Squire Donohoe, and gave bail for a hearing at 10 A. M. 
next Friday. The piano firm alleges that in May, 1893, they consigned 
tohim one of their pianos for sale on a commission and no return 
was made to the company, though the instrument was disposed of in 
some way.—‘ Reporter,”’ Washington, Pa 

PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED. 
{Anton H. 
England 
John B. Birrer, Newton, Kan., 
assignor of one-half to Chas, 
W. Chase, same place. 


7 Beyer, London, 
No. 518,219....Musical Instrument 


No. 518,775....Musical Instrument..... < 


COURIER. 


| 


A Card. 


New YORK, May 4, 1804. 


| Editors Musical Courter: 


REPEL with indignation the asseveration 
of my old and distinguished friend, the editor of the 
‘*Music Tired,” that Mr. De Volney Everett is the author 
of my letters. Mr. De Volney Everett has endeared him- 
self in my affections by having warned me long ago not to 


| have anything to do with the Old Man of the Sea, and I 


regret now that I did follow those suggestions, for 1 have 
been struck just as I expected to be. 

Moreover the editor knows very well that my ‘ Experi- 
ences” are written by me and not by De Volney, and he is 
now going for me because I innocently exposed some of 
his little escapades. He knows that I wanted to make 
some reputation as a writer on music trade subjects, and 
he is angry because I contributed the ‘‘ Experiences” to 
your paper ; but I did so to have them read. 

Allright ; ingratitude is worse than murder, says Thoms, 
the wise man of Union square, and I shall never forget 


| this unkindness, this blow at my prospects. 


As to De Volney,I don't believe that he ever claimed the 
authorship of my ‘‘ Experiences ;” he is a nice fellow and 


| has often been present when I met the boys and the genial 
| Rev. Houghton, and I have never seen anything wrong on 


his part. He only warned me and I was a fool to have 


listened to him. But time waits for no man and some will 


serve time, too. I am not an old man, and I have nothing 
to boast of except ability, honesty, candor, intelligence and 
experience. That’s all. 

As to my friend, the old editor, he is doing me injustice ; 
but I don’t mind it after all, for he knows he is doing it. 
One of these days he will alter his ways and give credit in- 
stead of taking it. I will then see him again if I live that 
long. Until then permit me to assure you that De Volney 


| Everett does not write my experiences, but that they are 


IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Month ending March 81, 1608 .........ccccsscoccccvcseecvccsceoes $86,349 
” ” Sy De 6p 0tnde.02nsddess chnceeasindesuane 39,051 
Nine months ending March 31, 1893............ 780,852 
} 
” ws e ” Pg es sec esaadanvens<studinarene 535,472 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
ALL 
OTHERS 
ORGANS. PIANOS. AND PARTS TOTALS 
OF, 
No. | Value. No. | Value. Value. Value. 
Month ending March | 
31, 1893..............| 1,020] $75,165, 147] $51,587, $14,135 $140,887 
Month ending March 
> ee se0ege 783) 51,487 59, 16,718 34,305 102,510 
Nine months end- 
ing March 31, 1893. .) 10,664) 769,220 1,828) 687,572) 117,197 1,573,989 
Nine months end- 
ing March 31,1804..' 6,704) 418,615 466 135,422 198,309 752,346 


No. s1a.nno..4 Fretted Musical Instru- | Wm. H. R. Toye, Philadel- 
epeshnaetaii® Be ee RE ' phia, Pa. 
PEG: GL NON 5 csv rebnvasosucotes Theo. T. Seal, Bellaire, Ohio. | 


written, as you well know, by M. T. Poccer. 


—Mr. A. L. Ebbels, teacher for Alfred Dolge & Son, has returned 
from a trip in the interest of that house. 

In the issue of May 2 we published that the floor space of the 
Phelps & Lyddon factory, corner Allen and Platt streets, Rochester, 
N. Y., covered 1,600 square feet. It should have read 16,000 square 
feet. 





SCHUBERT PIANOS 


WITH 
TRIPLE BEARING BRIDGE 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 26, 1893, 


Mr. Peter Duffy, 


PRESIDENT 
SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 
PRODUCES A 
FULLER, CLEARER, 
More Pleasing Tone. 


SCHUBERT 
PIANO CO., 


535 to 541 East 134th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


NEW WAY 


OLD WAY. 








Dealers wanted in all 
territory not now 
taken. 
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GEO. P. BENT, «> 











Catalogue Free. 


Ask for it at once. 
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33 SO. CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO. 











WESSEL NicKEL& Gross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET, 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoRntkFBe. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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PINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 
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EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


—— e&o., lg i 


uBE. HEPBURN cc CO., 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
Factories and Millis Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 


PIANOS 














HALLET & DAVIS GO.8 PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strause, Sare 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron ‘and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Pewell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 





‘“‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
Con. BoyYLe. 


“* The Converse Banjothat Iam now using 
every night tells its own story clear back t 
the box office.” BILLy CARTER. 


‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are 
second to none.” 


‘*T have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and {fullness of tone.” 


BILLY ARLINGTON, OKLAHOMA BILL, 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON 5 GORDON, {3 East 14th Street, New York City. 








AUCUST POLLMANN, 
eat Musical instruments 


Manufacturer of 
cee ON 










Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
seordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 


~ 
> 


beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies* string instrument 
to learn to *'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklla St., Kew York City. 


just west of 
Broadway, 





ASS STRING 


c PIANO CARVING 


SAWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 


'867 


Sl 2 On ee oO Oe Oak i Oe Bes 


| oa = 0 Ck "A a ee 








RICHARDSON 
rape or Work. Piano Case Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 





PIANO 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Send for Estimates, 
REASONABLE PRICES, 





LEINS & CO.,., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 5842 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 








t Le ni SAG; \URt Pe | mn 


NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
% 174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, nme ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO., Pacific Coast Agents. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ae > rae MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO. .» New > Age 


a ss 


| HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO... 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥, C. RR.; Chicago Heights on Fast IU. BR. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Suns’ Action Department. 








High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
“RMOLIYYAL 80d MOM Add¥ 
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THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A48365., 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 





Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


ea application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 


SAITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 











THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STHGHR ck CO.,| 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 





FACTORY: 
471 Olybourn Ave., 


OERICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


BusHsGERTS 





Office and Warerooms 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


il be sent tc 


Send for Catalogue, 








PIANOS 


aX OF @) 


C Hic 











126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, Il 


MANUFACTURERS) 





CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 





BUILDING. 


Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows facing 
the street. 


Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 
in the World. 


CORNER OF 





Wasash Avenue ano Avams Sraeer, 
CHICAGO. 


Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 
Avenue at the eleventh hour, they securéd the 
finest corner. * * * * There is no other build 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 
frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 


Chicago Evening Journal. 


_— ee a a 

















“ The 
Highest 
Type.” 











The RUSSELL PIANO 


171 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 








HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Plano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 


Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 


ILL, 





Piano and 
Typewriter. 





Duet Chair. 


TK 


Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the l 
back, which drops into Sprin 
place, making luxurious ir. 
chair shown on the left. | Supports the 

Cheapest Chairs made. back where it 

Send for Catalogue. is needed. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


This Chair is 
convertibie in 
to a Duet Chair, 





Adjustable 
_ Back 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 








HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





261 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C. HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 





COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTEs. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.————_. 








Were awarded, at the World's Fair, 
4 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FOR 
17 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 
20 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS WERE TAKEN 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 
constructing the “Crowns.” 
32 STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the ‘‘Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception rooms 
371 WORLD’S FAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in autograph letters 
which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cate 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it. 
GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. SB. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 
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JMRACHER HUEARERGG 


Piano and Organ S270." 





























DEURY ay 9 


¢ ADMINISTRATION: PHAN PIANOS ( 











——MADE BY—— 


THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


| Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


| GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


= C. CRANE, EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
975thAv Cor. 17th St., NEW YORK. 


A) ¥ . 
: P/ oJ ° | 
NEW YORK: | NEWARK, N.J.: | WASHINCTON, D. C.: | CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO.: | 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. | 1000 WALNUT STREET. | 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


«$GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. %- PIANOS. 


oO es 2h 1855 
“Tg 

















—* ——— 2A€& | 
, ys | ©. KURTZMANN & 00, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Z | 826 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X.Y. 
oO = ©. REINWARTH, 


WARE & UPRIGHT a 
PANG FORTE A asstON im a PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


| 
| Petween 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK, 














y i — 7, : NEAR GRAND — ia tA 
Uh 4 PE Dy fei sti Zr = ° RAILROAD, F 
ee ESEECIAE: Cambridgeport. Mass. | ROBT M WEBB 
; a 8 « 
BUT ONE 6 GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST Felt Cloth and Punchings. 





MAKER OF 


PIANO HAMMERS. 


CORNISH & CO. THE Billion’s French Hammer Pelt, 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 28 Union Square, NEW YORE. 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and : | 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. LUDWIG & C0. 














FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 
















































gs 
s 
H.R. KNOPF, PIANO 
LA KESIDE: ~ Bow an Violin : 
Maker, © | — 
NY: 5 IMPORTER AND DEALER 2 INCORPORATED. | = 
ste Capital: One Million Dollars. + 
MG iA folas and "Cellos. | WOODBURY, N. J. ig 
other makers, = 
MANUF OnW. Elegant Cases, Bows and BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. ) — 
TRYBER& SWEETLAND Strings, AnisticRersit- The ©, 8. STONE 
246,248 &250 W.LAKEST , | 
: CHICAGO — 117 FOURTH AVENUE, Pi ig Cases 702- 704 {48th $ 
CORRESPONDENCE. INVITED. Naruse, |*#RE THE BEST. | ast treet, 
NEW YORK. ERVING. MASS. NEW VORK. 
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ican STANDARD M ARTIN GUITARS 1 au reunite 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
<@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .# 























For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dr GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. DE La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 





and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 
only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


KRAKAUER BROS. | THE _PREMIER SNARE DRUM. 














ye IL AR Os. Tightening device made = of metal, 
Factory and Office : ; Wareroom : EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


159-161 E. 126th St., New York. $ 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. | J edn eee bea 
117 . 923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Catalogue. . « 
U.S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 


EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


oS | Highest Grade Instruments, 


By First-Crass Artists ONLy. 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 








WE. tetseuhoellsth - 








Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (SAXONY). 


: ; : T SI IOC AHORA IAAI AAA 
_ H METCALF MANUFACTURED BY 4 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, E The Brockport Piano Mfé. Co., 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS PIAWc= bccssszeees 


FOR UPRIGHT FIANCE, 


FORT LEE, " NEW JERSEY. TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (O., “grap ann UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


IVORY CUTTERS 4ND MANUFACTURERS. 447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
Nav TORz. 


un 1, ATO MES. WASTE 6 = + + 


*uopzpo};ddv uo poy eq OL 
*HOTO9 AI LSIT GXsLVULSATII 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 


London Branch : 87 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 

















abhoith bh phn, oho 


wore ree 























The only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. . 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





Telegraph and R.R. Station : OFFICB AND FACTORY: 


ESSEX, CONN. IrvOoRYVTTON, CONN. 175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


FOSTER PIANOS“ afw'vonx. __ AGTIONS. 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. . DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


G. CHEVREL, LEHR him‘: ORGAN 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
Gotp Mapat, Paris Exposition, 1889, THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Guare Onions and is - ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. ne eee bined. THE LEHR I$ THE STANDARD. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 

















SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT Address for Prices and Mew Catalogue, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO, Aes‘ ois? Sirrenanc conse, )20 WARREN ST. NEW YORK. EI Ir FET ERR & CO., Easton, Pa. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
5 . 
C 
LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
& July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


STHEL, COOPsr BEwirr « co. 
SOLE AGENT, IMU §$1C TRENTON IRON COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, ox. VV LRE. 


BROWN & PATTERSON, WICKHAM, CHAPMAN& CO., 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 
PIANO HARDWARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


2. 


4 - 
MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


TUustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application. 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 

















ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


SA ae A A ES a ek 
Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 
WHY? polished, brass claw feet, and is the 
4 


neatest and best Stool ever offered for 
the money. 











THE CHAS. PARKER CoO., 


Send for Catalogue. See IE RIDEN, CONN. 


Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Go. 


833 Bast 66th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates, 











ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . . . . Flue and Reed. . . . . Voiced or Unvoioed. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. Al! guaranteed strictly first class. 
GAMUEL PIERCE. Established 1847, . READING MASS. 








The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano. 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 








Plates Cast, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, Drilled and 
im LUDWIG HUPFELD, Japanned, 


all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 


D, Over 30 years’ experience. 
Oldest house in the trade, 


PLATES SHIPPED TO 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 








JARDINE & Son, Music Dealers! 








































ORGAN BUILDERS, > Have you ever tried to sell the ALL PARTS OF THE 
818 & 820 Bast Sth 8+, Now York, “Coleman Insulator ?” UNITED STATES. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST If not, gS ang pay you * investi- 

GRAND ORGANS: a jp Pog tl # when 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., placed under the casters of the 
4, oust: St. George’s Ch., piano or organ gives to the in- 

- Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., Strument a full, rich tone and 
N. Le ¢ Fifth Avenue Pres. saves the carpet. This simple 
Ch., N. “ai Brooklyn Taber- but effective device is meeting 
nacle, 43 First Presbyterian, with pronounced success amon; 
zuege phia, 3; Trinity Ch., musicians and others. Testi- 





Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., ials in f. f this Insul 
New Orleans, 3 ; and Pittsburgh have bess geen +A ee 


R. C. Cathedral, 4. 
‘ GB Eugene d Albert, Aug. 
G™ Hyliested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 


2 and hosts of others. 
CONNOR Genapte Set, 80%. 


184th Street and Southern SOLS MANUPACTUEER, 
Boulevard, 215 Wabash Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO. 


JAMES BELLAR’S SONS 
Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced E E ’ 


Pianos in America. §@9~ Send for Catalogue. 1120 Chestnut Street, 
N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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STEIN AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


way & Sons are the only Meneietaae who make all component 
prance of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WABEROOMS, STRINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—538d Street, New York City. 


PianoC ase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite z20th Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


+***UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


BosTonl. 


FIRST... 
g FIRST on. 
FIRS 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





OSOARD No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMERFELTS AND HAMMERS. 





bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 


\ ee: Patent Hammerfelts are of the best quality, com- 


| AWARD | 
' . READS: 


ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 
which the surface of the Felt is covered with fine hair; also: 
The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an im- 


proved shape, produced by their patent hammer covering 


machine. 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts 


G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


(SIGNED), 





batt AC cd sgn 
1 jf 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
/ (@FeSEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church New York. 











